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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This History of the Civilization of the Eastern Iranians 
in ancient times is a translation of a German work, Ostlrd- 
nische Kultur im Altcj^tJmvi^ by Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, of 
Neustadt, a diligent investigator and judicious writer, 
whose extensive and detailed researches into the history 
and religion of the primitive Zoroastrians have become the 
subject of intense curiosity and interest among Oriental 
scholars in Europe. A pupil of Dr. Friedrich von Spiegel 
for more than nine years, Dr. Geiger seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded, at least partially, by his unsparipg efforts, in 
bringing Science and Tradition into mutual harmony and 
co-operation. And the following pages embody the most 
comprehensive results of his searching and indefatigable 
labours, during the last decade, towards ascertaining, from 
the genuine but scanty references in the Avesta^ as now 
extant, the moral, social, economical, religious and (to a 
certain extent) political conditions of the early inhabitants 
of Eastern Iran, the first spontaneous adherents of the 
faith revealed by the philosophic poet, priest and prophet, 
Spitama Zarathuspitra. 

By those who, being familiar with German, are devoted 
to Iranian studies, the original work, which is unique in 

^ ' Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Ohl happiest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace, 

To hear, to read, to watch, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way; 

But better had they ne*er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn,’—B. 
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Avesta literature and is composed after the plan of Dr. 
Zimmer’s Altindisches Lehen, is already known and appre¬ 
ciated ; and the favourable attention paid to it by European 
scholars is a sufficient guarantee of the great value of its 
contents. It is needless here to point out wliat fresh seeds 
have been sown and what useful fruits are in store for the 
votaries of Eastern culture ; however, it may be interesting 
to recount in brief the services which our young author has 
rendered to students of the Avesta by his close and careful 
investigations. 

He has shown us that among the civilized nations of the 
early East, the history of the Avesta nation \ apart from its 
ethnological importance, lucidly illustrates the fact, so long 
questioned, that several of the germs of what is best in 
Western civilization are to be detected in the doctrines and 
institutions of Iranian antiquity. It should not be supposed 
that I mean To assume any extensive borrowing on the 
part of Western nations; my main object has been to ex¬ 
press my conviction that the mighty Genius, Zarathushtra 
Trismegistos, who succeeded in promulgating the Maz- 
dayasnian Faith throughout the East, was without question 
one of the most ancient promulgators of those ideas which 
have contributed and will contribute for ever to the moral 
and material welfare of millions of God’s creatures. 

The author’s picture of private life in the early Iranian 
home is of the greatest value and interest. In the honoured 
position assigned to the Nmano-pathni 'the lady of the 
household’ by the Masdaj/asnaji we may recognise the 
original of European chivalry; while in the political assem¬ 
blage^ of the Nmdnd-paiti ‘pater-famiHas,’ Vzs-paifz 'lord 
of a village/ Zantu-paiti ^president of a community or lord 
of a county,’ and JDaghu-paiH^ prince or ruler of a country,’ 
with the ZaratJm^trotema ' the spiritual and temporal 
sovereign at their head, we may equally trace the germs 

^ The early Iranian people as represented in the Avesta. 

^ Hanjamana. 
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of the constitution of a modern monarchical kingdom in 
Europe. 

Dr. Geiger’s exposition of the Avesta doctrine of the 
Soul reveals a fresh point of historical interest It clearly 
proves that the Avesta nation had already attained the 
utmost degree of knowledge regarding the Spirit which 
men have ever reached, and beyond which it has been found 
impossible for them to proceed, after millenniums of labour, 
unless some new method of acquiring spiritual knowledge 
can be discovered. 

Furthermore, we see from the section on ' Morality’ tl^t 
the mission of Zarathushtra was of the highest moral signi¬ 
ficance. The Avesta lore does not merely enrich the world 
ii\ respect to spiritual thoughts and religious tenets, but its 
principal aim is purely ethical, to inculcate upon mankind 
that ^ Righteousiiess is the best virtue for man from his very 
birth R 

A far more interesting mode of usefulness assigned by the 
author to the Avesta consists in the fact, that, but for its pre¬ 
servation and scientific elucidation, we should hardly have 
had any information regarding the Eastern I'egions of Iran; 
that we should never have been cognisant of the extremely 
important fact that Eastern Iran was not merely the most 
primitive home of the Zarathushtrians but also the birth¬ 
place of their civilization; nay more, that Iran was 'the 
true national centre, whose importance in the general sum 
of the national history was decidedly superior to that of 
the West.’ 

Such are the ideas which naturally strike us while we 
survey the field of our author’s research. However, it 
must be borne in mind that its extent cannot compare 
with the wide area over which Doctors E. W. West and 
Fr. von Spiegel have spent their lives in search of truths 
hidden beneath the dense forest of Eastern science. What 
pandits of Pahlavi and Avesta research have achieved, 
is well known among those to whom their works serve for 
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daily reference; but I cannot here omit to mention that 
in the absence of any memorial on the part of the modern 
Parsi Community to perpetuate their literary services, their 
elaborate works will ever remain as monuments marking 
an important epoch in the history of Iranian literature. 

With these preliminary remarks, I beg to submit a few 
observations as regards the translation:— 

In this book, which is intended to meet the wants of 
the general English-reading public, and more particularly 
of the literary portion of the Zoroastrian Community, my 
purpose has been to render into clear and simple English, 
as far as practicable, such of the chapters as are, in the 
opinion of the author and the translator, of general interest. 
Thus the Chapter and Section that arc named the first, 
are the third and twenty-third respectively in the German 
original. The version of passages from the Avesta and 
the Veda is strictly literal; while in the body of the work 
a free rendering has been given wherever a literal trans¬ 
lation would have made the language rather uncouth and 
inelegant. Italics are used for Avesta words, verses, sen¬ 
tences, or paragraphs, sometimes for Vedic and ‘Pahlavi, 
sometimes for meanings of Avesta words and proper 
names, and usually for those words that are intended to 
be emphasized. The transliteration of the Avesta alphabet 
adopted for this volume is given on page xxi. All notes, 
expressions of agreement with or dissent from the views 
of the author, and quotations written by me arc enclosed 
in brackets [ ] to distinguish them from the original notes 
by the author. It is also to be observed that the trans¬ 
lator does not hold himself responsible for all the views 
put forth by the German writer as regards his interpreta¬ 
tion of the Avesta religion.—In the translation a few 
italicized words are inserted in brackets, thereby sug* 
gesting any other view believed to be more certain or 
probable. In order not to perplex my Parsi readers, it 
has often been considered proper not to translate the 
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Avcsta proper names but only to adopt their translitera¬ 
tion ; e. g. Ma^dayasna for Mazda-worshipper, yazata for 
genii, &c. It is to be remembered that other works of 
the author as well as of other German scholars are quoted 
in italics under their original German titles or abbre¬ 
viations- 

The Introduction, containing a brief though impartial 
and scientific exposition of the Avesta religion, was written 
in German, at my request, by the author, who has also 
kindly perused my manuscript before it went to the press 
and expressed his opinion thereon. He has, likewise, given 
his consent to several alterations, additions, or omissions 
as compared with the original. To him my special and 
heart-felt thanks are due. 

I must take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
deepest gratitude to my German teacher, Mr. G. Reiffer- 
scheid, of Messrs. B. and A. Hormaryee, foi^his kind and 
voluntary instruction, as well as for the prompt assistance 
he has rendered me in the course of my work. 

I must not also conclude this Preface without tendering 
my warmest thanks to Dr. Alois Fiihrer and Mr. Principal 
Wordsworth for the kind manner in which they consented 
to compare my translation with the German original, and 
gave their opinions regarding it. 

Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 


Bombay, 1,1885. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, son of an evangelical clergyman^ 
was born at Nlirnberg, Bavaria, on the aist of July 1856. 
In 1861 he entered the Gymnasium of his native town, 
where he completed his primary education by the end of 
1873. At the age of 17 he became a member of the 
University of Erlangen, where, during several sessions, he 
attended the lectures and other instructions of the famous 
Professor Friedrich von Spiegel, with whom he had the 
good fortune to form a close acquaintance and to whom 
he was deeply indebted for his ingenious smd delightful 
initiation into Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavi and Persian studies. 
He next visited the Universities of Bonn and Berlin, where 
nothing possessed such attractions for him as the Avesta 
literature. ^ The antiquity of the Avesta,’ says Dr. Geiger 
in one of his letters, ' its language and contents, the purity 
and sublimity of its religious and moral ideas, excited in 
me the greatest love and interest for Iranian research.’ 

By his first edition and translation of the ' Pahlavi version 
of the Vendidad, Chapter I.’ [Die Pehleviversion des ersteu 
Capitels des Vendidad heransgegebm, nebst dem Verstich 
einer ersten Uebcrset::ung mid Erkldrung, Erlangen, 1877)? 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philology in 1877, and 
was appointed in the same year Privatdocent (lecturer) of 
Oriental languages in the University of Erlangen. 

In the year 1878 he published the Pazend, Old-Bactrian 
and Sanskrit Texts of ‘Aogemadaecha’ [Aogemadaechd: em 
Parscntractat in Pdze 7 td^ Altbaktrisch und Sanskrit^ hcratis^ 
gegehen^ ilbcrsctzt^ erkUirt und Mit Glossar versehe 7 i; Er¬ 
langen, 1878), of which, says the author, ‘ I found two MSS. 
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in the valuable collection of Dr. Martin Haug-^ while for 
the third one I am indebted to the kindness of the late 
Professor N. L. Westergaard of Copenhagen.’ 

Passing over his numerous essays published in the 
‘Journal of the German Oriental Society’ {Zcitschrifi dcr 
deiitsche^i inorgenlandischen Gcscllschaft) &c., I may mention 
as his next publication his complete German ‘ Manual of 
the Avesta Language, containing a grammar, selections 
for reading, and glossary’ {Handbuch dcr Avestasprache^ 
Grammatik^ Chrestomathie tind Glossar; Erlangen, 1879), 
in which the author has judiciously given the words cor¬ 
responding to every Avesta word, in the traditional trans¬ 
lation, to show their importance and accuracy. 

In the ‘Journal of the German Oriental Society’ (Vol. 
XXXIV. pp. 4i5-'4a7, Leipzig, 1880) he next published 
his translation of the Third Fargard of the Pahlavi-Vcndi- 
dad. Since Ihe autumn of the year 1881 he has resided 
in Neustadt as a professor in the Gymnasium. 

From 1880 to iSSsr Dr. Geiger was chiefly engaged in 
elaborating his comprehensive history of the ‘ Civilization 
of the Eastern Iranians’ (^Ostlrdnischc Ktdtiir im Altcrthmn. 
mit einer Uebersichts-Karte ^011 Ostlrdn ; Erlangen, pub¬ 
lished by Andreas Deichert, i88i^), of which a translation, 
beginning with Chapter III. p. 167, has been given in this 
volume. 

In the ‘Transactions of the Royal Bavarian Academy’ 
our author published last year his excellent Essay ^On 
the Father-land and Age of the Avesta and its Civilization ’ 
{Ueber Vaterland tend Zeitalter des Avesta tind seiner 
Kultur^ 1884), in which he goes on to prove, courteously 
refuting the ideas or arguments of his predecessors, that the 
civilization of the Avesta people points only to Eastern 
Iran and belongs to a period long before the existence of the 
Median and Persian monarchies. He likewise puts forward 
several ingenious arguments in support of the view that 
Eastern Iran was the birth-place of the state of civilization' 
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represented in the Avesta;, and sums up his theory as 
regards the age of the Avesta in the following words: 

‘We begin with a doaivicfitiim c silentio\ The Avesta 
must have been in existence in a pre-Achacmenian, most 
probably in a pre-Median epoch. For (i) no viention is 
made ill the Avesta of cities famous during the Median 
period, with the exception of Ragha, the high antiquity of 
which is thereby proved, {d) The Avesta speaks of none of 
those tribes or nations that were commonly knotm at a later 
period. Neither does it allude to the Persians, nor to the 
Parthians, nor to the Medes, but merely to the Arians. 
(3) The Avesta contains no historical statement concerning 
the battles between the Medes and the Babylonians, the rise 
of the Persians, the prosperity and downfall of the Persian 
Empire under the Achaemenian Dynasty, the invasion of 
Alexander the Great which agitated and reorganized the 
whole of the Orient, the kingdoms originating from the 
decay of the Empire of Alexander, the dominion of the 
Arsacidae.’ 

D. D. P. S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In my history of the Civilization of the Eastern Iranians 
in Ancient Times I have characterized their religion in a 
few pages, since it would have been impossible for me to 
devote to that subject an equally detailed description 
of other features in their civilized life, without enlarging 
too much the extent of my book. But it may not appear 
superfluous to preface the English translation of some 
interesting chapters on Ethnography and Private Life 
{Ostlrdnischc Ktiliiir, pp. 167-422) with an exposition of 
the Avesta religion—a subject of special importance to my 
readers amongst the Parsees—adhering to the principles 
which have guided me in the elaboration ^f the entire 
work. I shall endeavour also to describe the religion as 
plainly and vividly as possible, not merely according to 
its contents {doctrines)^ but also according to its spirit, its 
tendency, and its history. I shall further confine myself 
as closely as possible to the statements of the Avesta, 
abstaining from all allusion to later authorities as far as 
practicable. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

With the single exception of the Israelites, no nation of 
antiquity in the East has been able to attain to such purity 
and sublimity of religious thought as the Avesta nation. 
Nowhere do we meet with conceptions which approximate 
so closely to a pure monotheism, nowhere is the notion of 
the Deity so free from human adjuncts, nowhere is the 
purely spiritual part of religion worked out with such exact¬ 
ness and preciseness. If this in itself is sufficient to awaken 
universal interest, it must undoubtedly do so far more 
powerfully when we learn that this religion is not the result 
of a long unconscious development, but, on the contrary, 
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rather the outcome of conscious speculation. The vesta 
religion was founded in Eastern Iran, and its institution is 
connected with the name of Zarathushtra. Zarathushtra 
himself must have brought it already to perfection, as tiui 
legends of the Parsecs indicate, on the soil of Media, whence 
he must have diffused it through the eastern provinces. 
Every founder of religion works with the aid t)f materials 
acquired from history. The Christian doctrine rests upon 
the basis of the old Judaic religion, Mahomet attempts to 
unite both Christianity and Judaism, while Zarathushtra 
grounds his work upon the old Arian religion of nature, 
which the Iranian nation shared with the Indian people. 

Upon this fact of a common foundation are based all 
analogies between the Zoroastrian and the Brahmanicai 
religions. It is not my task to enter here upon a discussion 
of their resemblances; I only remark that, according to my 
conviction, their similarity has been frequently exaggerated. 

It is certain that Zarathushtra, conscious of it.s tendency, 
radically altered the existing materials. The form .and 
tenor of the old religion were altered alike, to such an 
extent indeed, that scarcely anything has survived from 
the ancient faith except some names and certain primitive 
ideas. The last remnants of the symbolical conceptions 
of nature have been, scantily enough, preserved in certain 
yazatas'^, like Mithra, Sranska, AnaJiita. But the charac¬ 
teristic and essential portion of the religion, that part in fact 
which gives it its true nature, is entirely a new creation. 

In the place of the vague and irregular nature-wor.ship, 
there appears a solid, compact, consistent system. The 
tenor of the new doctrine was essentially moral. The 
ethical conception of the Deity appears in the foreground, 
while the natural is withdrawn from view. In the earlier 
religion one deity stood on the same level as another. 


^ [Angels or spiritual Genii presiding over elements or elemen¬ 
tary excellences as well as over physical, abstract, and ethical 
ideas. ^ In the abstract, anything that is excellent and worthy of 
praise in the moral and material nature of the Universe and that 
glorifies the wisdpm of the Deity is z.yazala. Translaiot^s »(?/«?.] 
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Each was in his sphere the most influential; even more, 
according to the requirements of the moment each could 
be esteemed as the highest and the most powerful of all. 
This idea found no place in the new doctrine. The multi¬ 
tude of forces and powers was concentrated in a single 
deity, who stands far above all other supernatural beings— 
into 


I. AHURA MAZDA. 

Aiiura Mazda is the Ruler and King of the invisible, 
as well as of the visible world. It is He Himself Who 
has revealed His holy religion to Zarathushtra. In His 
being Ahura Mazda is a spirit. His most conspicuous 
attributes are As/^a, ‘Holiness,’ and Chisti^ ‘Wisdom.’ Even 
His name describes Him as the ‘Wise’ {Masda)^ and as 
the ‘Lord’ [AJmra)^, Extremely characteristic is the very 
address which constantly recurs in the Vendidad : 

Ahura • Llazda • maw yd * spenidata • datare • gacthaiiajn - 
astavaituiam • ashevnn I 

‘Ahura Mazda the Most Blissful Spirit, Creator of the 
Corporeal World, Thou Holy!’ 

Or more briefly only : 

Ddtare • gaeihajidm • astavaitindin • ashdum ! 

‘ Creator of the Corporeal World, Thou Holy !’ 

With this we may also further compare the first words 
of the Yasna: 

Nivaedhayemi • hankdrayevii • datlmshd 'AlmraJic^Maz- 
ddo * raevatd • qarcnaghatd • ^uastshfahccha • va/nshta • 
Jiecha • srae^\tahecJia * khraozhdidatahecha • khrath- 
vishiahccha • hukcrcptemahecha • ashdt • apa7i6tcma- 
hecha • hiidhdomand ■ vozmi-rafnaghd*yS • no * dadha^yd • 
tatasha * yd • tnthriiye • yd * maviyt^sh. • spentotemd. 
(Yasna I, i.) 


^ (Ahura) ^ Skt asuradxom rt, ah^ ‘to be.’ Mazdao is very 

differently explained ; but the idea of wisdom indisputably under¬ 
lies the name. 
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‘ I declare it, and I venerate the Ci'cator, Ahura Mazda, 
the Brilliant, Radiant, the Greatest, Best, Mt\st 
Beautiful, Mightiest, Wisest, Best-formed, hlost 
Exalted through Holiness, Giving Profusely, Grant¬ 
ing Much Bliss, Who created us, Who prepares us, 
Who maintains us, the Most Blissful Spirit/ 

In the above are given the principal attributes that con¬ 
stitute the nature of Ahura Mazda. 

He is a Spirit. He is not anthropomorphous. Though 
He is represented as speaking, thinking, and acting, no 
passage of the Avesta authorizes us to assume that Ahura 
Mazda was thought to exist in any definite visible form. 
Surely His form could not be compared with that of the 
human body. The expression ‘ Best-formed,’ hukenptema-' 
he, must not be pressed too far, and if, on the other hand, 
mention is made of ‘the most beautiful body of Mazda,’ 
Srae’^idm ■ at • tdi • kchrpcm * hchrpdvt • avaedayemahi 
Mazda A/mrd^, we must regard such language as sym¬ 
bolical. For the sun. {/ware) is expressly spoken of as ‘ the 
body of Mazda^,’ and no one could well affirm that this 
designation should be understood literally. Light is indeed 
of the essence of Ahura; and hence the sun as the source of 
perceptible light renders Mazda, so to say, visible Himself. 

So early as in the Gathas Ahura Mazda is very frequently 
apostrophized as the Blissful Spirit'h Anthropomorphisms 
are exceedingly rare, rarer still perhaps than with the 
Jehovah of the ancient Jews. When Spenta Armati, the 
protectress of the earth and the genius of submissive devo¬ 
tion, is called the daughter of Mazda, it can scarcely be 
looked upon as a proof of anthropomorphism. It is merely 
a symbolical expression, which is intended to mean that 
all good on earth, as also piety of heart, originates from 
Ahura. 

Let us only consider the passage itself: 

At' fravakJishyd • aghetish ' ahya • vahishtem • 

Ashdi • hachd • Mazddo • vaedd -ye • tm • dai * 


^ Yasna LVIII, Si; XXXVI, 6. 2 Yasht VI, 6. 

' Yasht XVII, 2; Vendidad XIX, 6. 
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P tar cm • vaghcit^ • verczyantb • managho • 

At - hdi - dugcdd • Imshkyaothand • armaitidvi 

‘Announce will I the best in this world, 

Through Piety I know (Thee), O Mazda, Who created 
it, 

Thee, the Father of the pious and zealously active 
Mind; 

But His daughter is the WcU-hehavi)ig Humility/ 

The same can be said of the following passage : 

Pita • te • yS • AJmrd • Mazdao * yd • uiamshto - yasata 
ndm ' yd • va/iishtd • yazatandm • mdta • drmaiti^ - 
spciita < brdta - te -yd • vaghudci. - sraoshd - ashyd - rash- 
nj/shcha - berezd 

‘Thy Father, O Ashi! is Ahura Mazda, the Greatest 
and Best amongst the Yazatas; thy mother is 
Spenta Armati, thy brother the good Srausha the 
Holy and Rashnu the Exalted.’ • 

Mention is also made of spouses of Ahura Mazda. Here 
the names of the spouses show that we have again to deal 
with a metaphorical mode of expression. The figure is 
meant to symbolize their close union, their inseparable 
connection. Hence Ashi and Armati may be very appro¬ 
priately designated in a poetical manner as the spouses of 
Mazda, while they are elsewhere called his daughters, by a 
somewhat different figure of speech. Besides the above, 
we meet with other abstract ideas, such as Blessing, Plenty, 
and Salvation {ishem^ dzzMttm^ frasasttvi ^), which are also 
the names of the wives of Ahura. 

With particular emphasis fire, the importance of which in 
the cultus of the Mazdayasnan need not be pointed out, is 
invoked as the son of Ahura Mazda {dtarcmcha * AJmrahe^^> 
Mazdao -pzithrcm ^). It is the holiest and purest element,*, 
that which diffuses light. As such it appears to be 
earthly and visible image of the Deity, Who is Hini^^, 
light and absolute purity. A conception just as deep un^j|r^,. 

-- 

^ Yasht XVII, 16.. 

^ Ys. II, 4'. 


^ Yasna XLV, 4. 

3 Ys. XXXVIII, 2. 
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lies the idea that the sun is the-cyc of This must 

not be understood too materially, for that would clash 
essentially with the spirit of the Avcsta religion in general. 
Mazda has his throne above hi Heaven, whence lie kvdvs 
with His radiant eye, the bright sun, down upon the earth. 
His look scares away the darkness, and the demons who 
lodge in darkness ; He also penetrates into the souls of men, 
and perceives what is good and what is evil in them. Simi¬ 
larly, in the German proverb, ' The sun brings it to light,’ 
the sun symbolizes the Divine Omniscience^ which dis¬ 
covers every crime. 

Ahura Mazda is a spirit. He is a superhuman and 
transcendent being. His attributes arc therefore chiefly 
spiritual ones. He is the Wise, the Omniscient, the Ih)ly 
or Pure, the Benign. 

In the first Yasht, which is dedicated to Ahura Mazda, 
which describes His nature, His innumerable opiLhct.s are 
cited. Her& He is called Wisdom [ChistiM) simply, or 
the Wise one [Chistivad^\ He is named the Ob.server 
{Spa^ta"^) Who sees all, the Infallible one {Adhavid^) 
Whom nobody can deceive and impose upon, So, too, 
as early as in the Gathas: 

Ndit * dhvzhaidydi • mspadiishas • Almrd^\ 

' Ahura is not to be deceived. Who has created all’ 

Yd 'frasd • avtshyd • yd • vd * Mazda • percsaltc • tayd • 
Ye ■ vd • kaseit^ • acnagho • d • viazidextdm • ayamaitc * 
hyem • 

Td • chashmeng • thwisrd * hard • aibt • ashd • aibt * vac* 
nahi * vtspd 

The public counsels which take place, 

O Mazda Ahura, and the secret ones, 

Who imposest the highest penalty for a small one; 


^ Ys. I, II \Hvarecha • kh^hactahe ■ aurvaiaspahe • dSlthrahe • Ahu- 
rahe • Mazdiio\ 

^ Also Khraiush. and Khratumdo, Yt. I, 7, 8; also Zhn&ta, Yt. 

^ 3 Yt I, 13 ; Vupadmhas, Yt. I, 8. 

j ^ AdJiavi, from the root dab, dav, Yt I, 14. 

Ys. XLV, 4. 


« Ys. XXXI, 13. 
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Upon all this Thou lookest as a warder with eyes 
radiant with holiness.’ 

Ahura Mazda is also identified wdth the Best Holiness, 
with ‘Holy^ and ‘Pure’ arc His constant 

epithets. All is good in Him, as also only goodness issues 
from Him. And as the believers in Mazda shall imitate 
Him, so also they, as the ‘pure’ or ‘holy,’ arc styled the 
Ashavdno, 

But Mazda is also the Benign. He is called the Good- 
giver {^Hndhdnu^ or IIudhdoinajA). He is not wdiolly in¬ 
accessible to men; the prayers of the pious ascend to Him, 
and are heard by Him. And there are as many visible 
earthly gifts for which He is implored, as there are spiritual 
ones, such as piety and good-mindedness. 

Mazdao • dadat • A/iwv • haiirvato • amc 7 'ctdtaschd • 

B'hrdidix • d • ashaqydchd ■ qd-paiiliydt • khshath^ahyd • 
sm^d • 

Vag/iensh. • vazdvare • managho • ye • hoi ^ mainyit • sh/&- 
yaothandi^chd • urvatlio 

‘ May Ahura Mazda grant well-being and long-life. 

Protection of profuse piety and of mastery over one’s 
self, 

Power of the good-mind to him^ who is devoted to 
Him in thought and deed.’ 

Hvd • zt • ashd * spent^ • erekhtem • vtspoibyd • 

Hard • mainyil • ahitbidzi»iirvathb - Mazda 

‘Thou art in holiness the Blissful, Who turns away 
mischief. 

Of all beingS; Thou, O Spirit Mazda! ’ 

Though Mazda is thus a spirit, still he stands in close- 
correlation to the world. He is its C^'cator, its Preserve 7 ^^ \ 
and Rider {Ddtar^ Pdtar^ Ise-khshathrd). 

I have under the section ‘ The World’ given the transla^* 
tion of a sublime Hymn, which praises the omnipotence and 

, 1.^ ■> „ I I I I. - . > " II. i.i ' ■ 

* Yt. I, 7, 12. “ Yt I, 16; Ys. I, i. • ;• 

“ Ys. XXXI, 21; comp, also Ys. XXXIII, lo. 

^ Ys. XLIV, 2. 
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wisdom of the Creator h I scarcely know of a passage of 
the Avesta which can equal it in poetical beaut}, though 
the idea that the entire world, and what is in it, originates 
from Mazda, and that He has bestowed upon man spiritual 
graces, is also frequently expressed in other passages. 
Hence the numerous appellatives, such as Bliss (S/^aml) 
simply, or the Blissful {^Spcvictghvcit^ the Cieatoi 

[Datare), the Supporter or Preserver [Iknltar, 7\Fj7/“). 
Thus Ahura existed even from the beginning, before the 
world came into existence, which He had called into being 
by an act of His will, and thus He exists immutable and 
unchangeable for all eternity. 

Yastd • uianici *p 07 iniyd • raoc/icdish • rdithvai ■ qdthrd • 

Hvo • hhrathwd • ddmish • ashein • yd • ddrayat * vahi^x- 
iem • maud • 

Td - Mazda • mainyu • akhshyd • yc • ^7 ■ ni) re Dick it • 
Almrd • hdmd • 

At • tJiwd • meght * paonrvmt ■ Mazda • yazuni * sttn • 
managhd * 

Vagkmsh ^patarem • mafiaghb • kyat • thzvd - hem • ckas/i- 
inamt • hengrabem • 

Haithtm • ashahyd • ddndm • aghen^h • A/iarcm • sh/cyao- 
thanaeshil 

‘He who first conceived the thought: With stars may 
the effulgent space be clothed I 

He through His insight created the Law (the system 
of the world) whereby He supports the pious; 

Thou allowest it to thrive, O Spirit Mazda, Who art 
the same even now. 

Thee chiefly I regard as Him Who must be praised in 
the mind by men. 

Thee as the Father of the pious, for I perceived Thee 
with mine eyes 

As the (true) Founder of the world'^s system, as the 
Lord (Commander) of the world through Thy energy.’ 


^ Ys. XLIV, 3-5. ^Yt. I, 7, 8,11. 

^ Ys. XXXI, 7-8. 
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But not merely are the world and its order His work, it 
is also said of Him : 

• dat • maud • vaJiyo • Maadd • asliyaschd • 
Hvo-dacndvi • shkyaoiliandchd • vachaghdchd 
‘ Who created the good and holy mind, 

And the doctrine, together with the prayers and the 
works of offering.’ 

Fire is again most particularly mentioned as the creation 
and gift of grace of Mazda : 

A t * thzud • incughdi • taklimcmchd • spentcvi • Mazdd » 
Hyat • td • zastd • yd • ti% • liafsM • avdo . 

Ydo • ddo ‘ asht'Ai • dregvdite • ashdiuiacchd . 

Thzvahyd * garcmd • dthrb • ashd-aojagJid 

‘ I will consider Thee, O Mazda, as the strong and the 
Blissful, 

In order that by Thy hand, with which Thou Greatest 
help, 

The benedictions (might be granted to me) which 
Thou gavest to the pious as also to the impious 
Through the warmth of Thy Fire, the All-Powerful.^ 

And how Mazda rules over all from the beginning of the 
world to its end, is expressly described in the following 
stanza: 

Spentem • at • tlnvd • Mazda • meght • Ahird • 

Yyat • tjnvd • aglicu^ • zdthdi * darcsem 'paoiirvtm - 
Hyat • ddo • shkyaothaud • mzzdavda -ydchd • ukhdhd • 
Akem * akdi • vagnhim • ashUn • vaghave - 
TJuwd • hunard • damdish * nrvaesc • apeme 

‘ I thought of Thee as the Blissful, O Mazda, 

For I saw Thee as the First at the origin of the world, 
For Thou didst create the works of offering, promising - 
reward for them and prayers, 

And evil for the vicious, but good blessing for the 
good. 

Through Thy Glory at the dissolution of the world.’ / , 
This leads us finally to one power of Ahura Mazda not 


Ys. XLIII, 


^ Ys. XLVIII, 4. 


2 Ys. XLIII, 4. 
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discussed above, which He exercises in coidHrini;)’ v ith 
His Holiness and Justice, and by means <n' Hi;- ( n.n- 
niscience and Infallibility: He is the (hkI, Wdu' reweerds 
the o'ood and punishes the bad, not only in this uorld 
in which He sends blessing' or misfortune to men. but 
also at the end of this world, in the next oine 
The idea of eternal retribution is so often eN]n-essed in the 
Avesta, that it is not necessary to notice it here nioi'e particu¬ 
larly. In the section treatintj; of ‘ Immortality’ and tlie next 
worldj several such passages relating thereto will be fmmd 
translated. 

We thus know that Ahnra Mazda is a spiritual being. 
He is JVisL\ I 7 o/j, and Bcnni'n. He has created the 
whole world, so far as it is itself good and faultless, but He 
also supports and governs it. Before the beginninymjf the 
world He existed, and will outlast it. He is tlie Cham¬ 
pion of the Powers of Light against Evil, and will bring 
victory at tkc end of the conflict. 

In this sublime conception of the Avesta, Ahnra Mazda 
undoubtedly stands far above the deities of the Vedic Pan¬ 
theon. As already mentioned, only the Jehovah of the 
ancient Jews may be compared to Him. But however ob¬ 
vious the similarity between the God of Israel and the God 
of the Mazdayasna may be, still I reject cntircl)^ the assump¬ 
tion that the Avesta people have borrowed from the Jews. 
Upon the Iranian soil a narrowly-confined nation has. inde¬ 
pendently and of itself, attained that liigh coiiccjition of 
God, which, with the exception of the Jews, was never 
attained by any Arian, Semitic, or Turanian tribe k 

^ [‘Spitama Zarathushtra's conception of Ahurainazila as the 
Supreme Being is perfet'tly identical with the notion of Kh 7 iim 
(God) or Jehovah which we find in the hooks of (he ()ld I'csta- 
ment, Ahurainazda is called hy him “the Creator of the earthly 
and spiritual life, the Lord of the whole nniver-e, in wiawe hamis 
are all the creatures.” He is the light and source of light; hti is 
the wisdom and intellect, lie is in possession of all gooil things, 
spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind, immortality, health, 
the best truth, devotion and piety, and abundance of every earthly 
good. All these gifts he grants to the righteous man, who is 
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Ahura Mazda docs not stand alone. He is also the 
highest amongst all the spirits; thus He is surrounded by a 
body of genii or angels, who assist Him in His work, or to 
whom certain spheres of activity arc assigned. 

The mightiest and most venerable amongst them arc 

II. THE AMESHA SPENTA. 

There arc six Amesha Spenta. Their name signifies 
Hhc blissful immortal.’ The most significant appellatives 
which they receive arc yavac-ji, 'living in eternity/ and 
yavac-su, ' blessing in eternity.’ Besides they are also 
called luikJishathra^ hndao^ 'well-ruling, granting good/ or 
hvLxrcdiarjaoslia, ‘ of one will with the sunk ’ The last name 
may indicate that it is their task to create light like the 
sun. Light however is the symbol of moral purity. 

The functions of the Amesha Spenta are also peculiar to 
the Zoroastrian sj^stem of religion. They have^ been com¬ 
pared with the Vedic Adityas, but without any valid reason. 
I do not see any cause why a founder of religion like 
Zarathushtra should not independently have arrived at the 
idea of joining with the Almighty a circle of angels or 
ministering spirits. 

The names of the Amesha Spenta are perfectly clear. 
They arc abstract and indeed mostly ethical conceptions. 
They arc called: 

I. 'Vo/iii-niand, the good mind. 

%. Aslia-vahisJiia^ the best holiness. 

3, Klishathra-varya^ the desirable sovereignty. 

4, Spentd-Armati^ humble sense. 

5* Harvatdt, well-being, happiness, health. 

( 5 . A?/icrtd^, long-life, immortality. 

The abstract meaning is everywhere so clearly per- 

upright in thoughts, words, and deeds. As the ruler of the whole 
universe, he not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. XLIII, 5). All that is crec5^,.ed, 
good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work (Yas. XLVIll/ 
and LI, 6).' Vzde M. Haug, Ussays, p. 302.— Tr. nofeJj 

^ Ys. XXXIX, 3 : II, 2 ; Yt. X, 51; XIII, 92. 
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ceptiblc, that that alone the distinct position of tlu- 
Amesha Spcnta is established, if contrasted with the <>-cnii 
of other religious systems. The double meaning is so 
marked, that we might really translate in a double wa\' 
many verses of the Gathas, in which the names of the 
Amesha Spenta occur, at one time in the abstract, and at 
another in the personal signification of their names. 

In the Gathas themselves, Ahura Mazda is frequentK' 
invoked together with the Amesha Spenta, ])articulaiiy 
with Vohu-mano, Asha, Khshathra, and Armati. 

yif • vdo' A s/id • Ilfydill • viaimscJid • vohfi • apaonrvhii • 
Mazddmchd • A/iurcm ■ yacibyd • hhshaihn'-mclui • ay-Jui- 
onvaDiiicin • 

Varedaith Armaitisli • d • uioi ■ refedhrdi • r^avedg^ jasatd ^. 

You both will I praise, Asha and \Ahu-mand the 
incompai'able, 

And RJazda Ahura, and together witli them the im¬ 
perishable Khshathra, 

And the blessing-dispensing Armati: come hither at 
my invocation!" 

Ddtdi • usJid * tdm • cisJiiin • vag/ibusli • dyaptd • vianuduho • 
Ddidz • iA ■ drmatti * vishxtdspdi • aeshem • inaibydclid ■ 
Ddosii \. Mazda • khshaydchd *yd • vc • vidthni • srcviind • 
raddo"^. 

' Grant, O Asha! this blessing, together with the gift of 
grace of Vohu-mano; 

Grant Thou, O Armati! to Vishtaspa his wish and 
to me; 

Grant Thou, O Mazda I Thou Powerful, that we may 
proclaim your words as channels of grace! ’ 

Ahmdtchd • Khshathra -jasat • vianaghd • vohu ■ ashdchd* 
At- hchrpem • ataytdti^h. • dadat - drntaith\\ • mma a 

‘But towards us Pie (Mazda) turned, together with 
Khshathra, Vohu-man^?, and Asha; 

Strength created the body, but Armati gave pros¬ 
perity.’ 


Ys. XXX, 


' Ys. XXVIII, 4. 


“ Ys. XXVIII, 8. 
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From these examples we observe that Mazda and the first 
four Amesha Spenta are indeed the most ancient consti¬ 
tuent parts of the Zoroastrian system, that these genii 
form, so to say, the basis upon which the whole structure 
rests. Or can it be a mere accident that just the most 
sensuous and the most humanly-conceived Mithra 

and Aiirdiita, are scarcely mentioned in the Gathas! 

Let us now examine each individual Amesha Spenta. 

Each of them has a definite field of activity in the visible 
world also, while Ahura holds the supreme direction of all 
that exists. To Vohu-mano is entrusted the protection of 
herds ; to Asha, that of fire ; to Khshathra, that of metals ; 
to Armati, the guardianship of the earth; lastly, to the 
genii, Harvatat and Amertat, the protection of waters and 
of plants. The intrinsic relation between the abstract 
signification of each individual name and the material func¬ 
tions, which the respective genius always discharges, may, I 
think, be further proved. Such proof I shall now endeavour 
to furnish. 

That Vonu-lMANOj the good-viind, is also the protector 
of herds, is explained from the social circumstances under 
which the Zoroastrian religion developed itself in the very 
oldest periods. At that time a great portion of the people 
still led a nomadic life. Others had established permanent 
settlements; they cultivated the fields, and attended to the 
rearing of cattle. Amongst the latter the new doctrine 
found access; they were the ^pious’ and ‘good-minded 
oncs.^ The life of a good mind was at the same time the 
life of peaceful herdsmen and peasants. We have passages 
in the Gathas where we may translate Vohu-man 5 directly 
by ‘herds 

At * hi’ ay do ’fravaretd • vdstrhn • aqydi • fshuyantem • 
Ahurcni • ashavanem • vagheush ’fshenght’ managho • 
Nott • Ma^dd • avdstryo • davdschind • h^piarctSish. * 
hahhsh.td’^, 

‘ But she, the Cow, selected of those two the laborious 
countryman, 


^ Ys. XXXI, 10. 
C 2 
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To be her pious lord, the protector of hcrtls (or, ot" 

the good-mind ); 

But he who did not follow agriculture, () i\[azda! cliti 
not participate in the good religion, though he 
attempted to deceive.’ 

The ambiguity of the Gatha texts is thus actually in¬ 
creased, since we have now, for one single idea, the cIkuco 
between a personal, an abstract, and a material translrdion. 

That Vohu-mano was, however, not mercl>' regarded a.^; 
the guardian of herds, but of living beings in general, espe¬ 
cially of men, may be perceived from the nineteenth I'ar- 
gard of the Vendidad, where the word vokn-mano is to be 
rendered directly by ‘ man.’ 

Vohu-mano is the first amongst the Amesha Spenta. 
These arc therefore spoken of as Those who dwell t(\gcAher 
with Vohu-mano’ ( Yol: • vaghendh • d • mmurghd • sh/pv/g// ^). 
He plainly appears as their chief and spokesman,, when lu^ 
is in Paradise. As soon as a soul approaches, he rises from 
his ‘golden throne,’ addresses it, and shows it the place 
allotted to it^ 

Asiia-vaiitsiita, the hest piety or parity^ is at the same 
time the genius of fire. The reason of this lies in the fact 
that fire is the symbol of purity. Nowhere docs the double 
nature of Asha more clearly appear than in the passage 
where Angra Manyu plaintively exclaims : 

Tdpayciti > mam • asha • valih\\ia • munaycn • a he • yatha * 
ayaokhdimstem • racko • me • Jiacha • aghdo . acmat * 
vagho • kerenaoiti • yd • mam • aevo • Jdmayeiti • yo • 
Spitamo • Zarathudatro 'h 

‘He burns me with the Asha-vahishia (the Holy Fire), 
like red-hot metal; he best drives me from the 
earth, he, who alone makes me fly, is the son of 
Spitama, Zarathushtra.’ 

Khseiathra-varya, the desirable severe/^‘nty, is a being 
not very clearly defined. To him is entrusted the care o} 
metals. We trace the same idea in the Avesta itself, 


^ Ys. XXXIX, 3. 


^ Vendidad XIX, 32. 


« Yt. XVII, 20. 
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when kJishatJira-vairya is plainly used for ^ or for 

"a inctallic insirvr,ncnt, just as we have seen 

•vohu-maud also denoting "herds" and asha-vahishta "fire! 
In what connection the ideal and material functions of 
Khshathra stand to each other, I cannot explain. 

Speni'a iVRAiATi is of far more interest to us. This 
angel plays also in the Avesta a part dissimilar to and far 
more independent than those mentioned above. The name 
literally denotes ^ riodcratc thinking! — the mind which 
always keeps itself within the bounds of what is right and 
good. By this is not only to be understood wisdom, but 
even more, humility and quiet resignation to the will of 
God\ 

Materially, Spenta Armati is the protectress of the earth. 
This part of her nature appears most clearly in the legend 
of Yima, according to which, when under that king, men, 
beasts, and fire (i. e. hearths) had multiplied themselves^ 
and the earth had become too narrow for thena, he uttered 
the following prayer: 

Friiha ■ spenta • drmaite • fracha * shava * vtcha ■ ne- 
viagha • barcthre *pasvavicha^ siaorandmeha • mashyd- 
netmeha • A at • yimo • imam • zam • vtshdvayat • aeva • 
thrishva • ahmat- inasyehtm ‘yatha -para • ahmdt • as 
' Beloved Spenta Armati, extend and widen thyself, 
thou mother of cattle and of men! 'Thus he (Yima) 
caused the earth to extend, whereby it became 
one-third larger than it was before.^ 

It is evident that Yima here addresses himself to Armati, 


^ Vend. XVI, 6, ayaghaenem • m • srum • vd • niteina ' khshathra- 
Vanya. 

2 Yt. X, 125; Vd. IX, 9. 

^ This appears clearly from the mere name of the demon Tart- 
niaiii (formally and materially an opponent of Armati), evidently 
‘arrogance.’ And the verbs " iare 7 n-man'* and " aremmiait! in Ys. 
XLV, II, have opposite meanings. I believe that Armati, as it 
follows hence, is contracted from ‘ arem-maiti! 

^ Vend. II, 10, II. Also Ys. XVI, 10, where Armati denotes 
"maethana! ‘ a dwelling-place/ might be referred to for comparison. 
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as the genius of the earth. As such Arinati alone can be* 
distinguished by the epithet ^ bearer'^ or '' inohh'v. Tn ijuitc 
the same way it is said of the earth itself: ^ logolnu' will: 
other women we praise this Earth, who bears and nourishes 
us^.’ Here the Earth is undoubtedly viewed as a person, 
and the author might as well have said ES/U/V/d/VV 
dis'unavi Mn: Along with this idea an cxidanation is also 
at the same time given as to how humility could he made 
to be the protection of the earth. This comes Irom rc'gard- 
ing the earth chiefly as the humble, suffering one, which 
bears all, nourishes all, and sustains all. 

Moreover Arniati is the only figure amongst the Amesha 
Spenta that may be traced as a personal deity to the /\rian 
(Indo-Iranian) epoch. In the Rig-veda, Armali is found 
to be devotion ox genius of devotion^ and it is characteristic 
that just here in the Vedas also, as very often in the A vesta, 
we cannot with certainty separate the abstract from the 
personal sig*iification. By the Indian commentator Sayana, 
Armati (Skt. aramati) is regarded as Wisdom^ but, strange to 
say, he also defines the same word twice as ‘ the Earth 

Harvatat and Amertat^ form an inseparable pair. 
Their names signify ‘ invuhierability^ good-preservation^ 
hcaltJf and Studying long-life^ immortality/ They rule 
over the water and over plants. The Avesta does n('>t, 
however, indicate this directly; but we have for it the 
testimony of Neriosengh, which does not contradict in any 
way the brief indications contained in it (the Avesta). In 
the Avesta, also, water and plants arc always coupled 
together^. 


^ Ys. XXXVIII, I, immn • dat' zdm ^geftdhldxi • haihra 'yazamaidt\ 
In the designations that follow, the ^gmCio ’ is on another occasion 
specially called ' drmaiiidxil 

^ Grassman, Workrhuch sub voce ; Spiegel, Urdnische Alter- 
ihumskunde^ vol. ii, p. 38. 

^ Comp. Darmesteter, Haurvatdt ei Ameretdi, in the Bildlolhhjue 
de rdcok des Hatties Etudes^ xxiii, 1875, 

^ Yt. XV, 16; XIX, 32. Comp. Yt. XIII, 93, 94, where water 
and plants [apd . urvardoscha •) begin to increase with Zarathush- 
tra’s birth. 
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The following invocation to these two genii is character¬ 
istic : 

Hanrvaiatcni • a}}icshcui • spoitcvi ‘yazaniaidc ' y airy am • 
Jiusliitnn • yazaiiiaidc • saredha • ashavana • ashahe • 
raiavo • yarj . . . A mere fa tern - ameshoa • spentem ■ 
. . . fsJtao)ii • • yaz . . . aspindeha *yavuib • 

... gacdcerenem • surem • MazdadJiateai • yaz.. P 
^ We praise liarvatat, the Ameslia Spenta; we praise 
the }'carly good dwelling, and the years, the holy 
masters of holiness. We praise Amertat, the 
Amesha Spenta; we praise the fields and herds ; we 
praise the tree Gaokerna^ the strong one, which 
Mazda created.’ 

Here Harvatat rules over habitations, for every per¬ 
manent dwelling-place, particularly in the arid district of 
Eastern Iran, is dependent upon the presence of sufficient 
water. Amertat rules over the fields and herds, since he 
causes the plants to germinate, and over the twee Gaokerna, 
which is itself the king of plants, and which gives immor¬ 
tality. 

The connection between the abstract and the material 
meaning is not so clear in the case of any other Amesha 
Spenta as in that of Harvatat and Amertat. Harvatat, 

‘ Jicalthl is therefore the master of water, for the waters are 
considered as dispensing health. 

Yayata • dniivia • yayata • frd-dpe 7 n . yaskahe - 

apanaAxtalic * malirkahc • apana^tahe ^,— Y 6 • vd . 

dpt) • vag2ihts\\ * yazditc • a/iurdnhh. • Almrahe . 

ahmdi . tanvb • dravatate^n .^ 

^ Come, ye clouds, with your waters.to drive 

away sickness, to drive away death.’—‘ Whosoever 
offers to you, you good waters, you daughters of 

Ahura.on him you bestow.health of 

body’. 

Something similar wc learn of the plants. At the request 
of Thrita, Ahura Mazda causes the wholesome plants. 

^ Sirozah II, 6, 7. 

Vend. XXI, 2. ' Ys. LXVIII, 10, ii. 
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to sprout, ‘ in order to dispel sickness and death k' It is 
especially the Haoma plant which is conimondcd as salu¬ 
tary: it keeps away death, and confers health of bud\’ and 
a long duration of the vital power". In conclusion, we ina\' 
call attention to the White Haoma, the enjoyment of which 
confers immortality. 

In one word : water and plants bestow healtli and long¬ 
life, happiness and immortality. Hence the conceptic^ns of 
^health^ and ^ immo 7 'tality^ which arc exalted into personal 
genii. Harvatat and Amertat are their commanders, and 
form, like the latter, an inseparable couple. 


III. THE ELEMENTS AND ELEMENTARY 

YAZATAS. 

We have already recognized in Aslia-vahishta an Amesha 
Spenta of fire, and in Haiwatat an Amesha Spenta of 
water. Both these elements play an important part in 
the Avesta. But it is difficult to distinguish in individual 
instances, whether we should accept the personal or the 
material signification, whether we are on the domain of 
religion or on that of the cnltus. 

What a wide space the cultus of fire occupies amongst 
Zoroastrians need not be mentioned. I have myself dis¬ 
cussed it in the section on ‘ Prayers and Household 
Customs.' For my part I can hardly doubt that fire was 
conceived also as d.ya::ata^ but where the element alone is 
meant and where the yaj^ata cannot be determined with¬ 
out difficulty; the lack of tangible materiality of shape 
in these yac'ai^as, the constant clinging to the mere idea 
by which the entire Avesta is distinguished, appears here 
more manifestly prominent than anywhere else. 

Fire is conceived as half personal and half material when 
at night it awakens a man from sleep and impels him to 


^ Vend, XX, 3 [patfi^h/dfee ^yaskalie • paiiishtafec . inahrkahtp]^, 
^ ]_Baeshazya^ duraosha—dravatdkm • ia 7 Vt)S^ darcghd-jliiiri • 
idjiahe, Ys. IX, 6, 2, 4,19.] 
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acid fuel, so that it may not die out. The correct tendance 
of fire is accompanied simultaneous!}^ hy a blessingh 

The same sort of double meaning is met with when, 
with the sev^cral invocations at the beginning of the Yasna- 
ceremony, it is said: ‘We invite f/hr, O Fire, thou son of 
Ahura JMazda 1 '- Here the fire is undoubtedly intended to 
represent a but at the same time the priest, as is 

already manifest from the direct manner of address, has 
in view the holy fire, which burns before him upon the altar. 
When it is said that the Fire and Vohu-mano stood up 
against Angra Tvlanyu in order to check the injuries he was 
inllicting, Asha-vahishta may be directly meant by the Fire'"^. 

Fire appears most thoroughly personified in the passage 
where it is named together with Vohu-mano and Asha- 
vahishta as an opponent of Dahaka: 

Yalimi-paiti-pareqaithf • spentascha • inainytish • agras- 
cJia • aciahnii • paiti • at * aqarete * adJidt • frag-^ 

Jiai'CcJiayat' asi'datc ■ hataraschit. Spento • mainyns\i • 
as\\fc?}i • Jragharcchayat • vohiicha • viand • ashcviclia • 
vaJiid^tcvi • dtarcvicJia • Almralie • Mazdao • pnthrcvi • 
agrd-viainynsh. • ashtem • fragharechayat • ahancha • 
maud * acsJivicvicha • kliravtdruvi * azJihnclia • dahd- 
hem • spitynrcmcha * yivio-kerciitein. Adhat' f^'asJia • 
lidni-rdieayata * atar^ * Ma^ddo • AJinraJic • 'uiti • ava- 
tha ■ viaghdnd * actat * qarend • kangerefshdne • yat • 


^ [‘ Arise, thou master of the house ! put on thy garments, wash 
thy hands, long for some wood for me, bring it unto me, kindle 
the clean wood over me, with both thy well-washed hands.’ After 
this address, the Fire blesses the man, who brings him dry wood 
with a righteous heart, in the following words: ‘ May herds of oxen 
follow thee, and of heroic sons in plenty : may thy mind develop 
through action, may thy soul develop through energy: all the 
(days and) nights that thou livest, mayest thou live in the delight 
of thy soul/ Vend. XVIII, 19, 27 ; Ys. LXIL—Yr. note?^ 

^ Nwacdhayemi • havikai'ayenii • dihrd * Ahurahe • Mazdno •puihra. 
Ys. I, 12 ; II, 12 ; III, 14 ; IV, 17. 

® \Jdat • iilarai- agro • mamyu^ • daMm • ashahe • vaghew^' aidaee' 
pairi-avdtevi - volmcha • mand • atar^h-chad] Yt. XIII, 77* 
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aqavctcm. Aat • Jic • paskat • fradvarat • • //fV*;- 

zafdo • d?iakdacnd * uta • ,‘:akkskatkrt'ai ' dao;;n:tK 

Inja- avatdiaiidaesayagi/ha' dtarsh. -Pfarjddo • .^hd\'ra/ir- 
j'f.z'i ‘ actat • )i)'us(logkc * pat • aqarctcvi ' fyd • th'wdt): * 
paiti ' apdtlia • • inzraochaydi • ,:.vL/7 • 

AhiiradJultdni • thnithrdi • asliahc • gacthivia}}^. 

'For the heavenly radiance fought the Blissful, and tiu' 
Destructive Spirit for the imperishable. Then both of 
them sent forth their speediest messengers. The Bliss¬ 
ful Spirit sent out as messengers Vohu-mann and 
Asha-vahishta, and Fire, the son ofAhura IMazda. r)Ut 
the Evil Spirit sent forth as messengers Akem-mand, 
and Aeslima with bloody lances, and Azi idahaka, and 
Spityura who sawed to pieces Yima. Then Hamed 
up the Fire of Ahura Mazda, thinking/' I will seize 
for myself the heavenly splendour/ but behind him 
ran the three-headed evil dragon striving for his 
destruction. 

Ho tk€ 7 'e! let vie see thou- Fire of Ahum Jl/aada; if 
thott wiihholdcst it from me^ then ivill 17 iot let thee 
shine in tipon the earthy %vhich Mazda created 

for the protection of pious mc 7 il 

Now the Fire lets the heavenly radiance slip from his 
hands. Dahaka takes possession of it, but the P'ire com¬ 
pels the Demon to surrender again the heavenly splendour, 
which is secured in the sea Voru-Ivasha. 

Here Fire is introduced as thinking, speaking and acting : 
it is a personal pazata. But in most cases we have to do 
only with the mere element itself. Thus, for instance, when 
the fire is divided into different classes. So too the hvanzio^ 
'the heavenly radiance,’ is very likely an attribute of the 
Deity, but not a deity itself. On the other hand we can 
fairly conceive Naryo-sagha as apazata of fire. 

Naryo-SAGha is the messenger of Ahura Mazda-, just 
as the Vedic Indians designate the fire-god, Ag 7 A as the 


^ Yt. XIX, 46-48. 

^ Vend. XIX, 34: ask/o • Mazddo ^ Ahuralie) or perhaps ^2:^4“ (?) 
' the embodying of Mazda.’ 
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^ niesscnj^'cr ’ i >r kIs K Indeed the Doit}- sends down the fire 
from heaven, as lijj^'htnin^ or sun-fire, to the earthy, while 
cm the other hand the fire burning upon the altar carries 
u[)wards the prayers and gifts of men to God. 

Nai'N'o-sagha tc'gether with Srausha is the companion of 
Mithra'". He bears a club, by which the flash of lightning 
is prohabU' to be understood. In the Brahmanical hymns 
also the genii fighting in the brunt of the battle arc armed 
with clubs. It is for once allowable, in the present case, to 
introduce \^edie incidents for comparison, for even the name 
of Nar\avsag'ha is found under the almost literally similar 
form XfrnvuvNsa, as an appellative of the fire-god Agni. 

Ai’AM-NAUaT forms the transition from the firc-yazatas 
to the 'waicr-yaruxtas. The name signifies ^son of the %vatc 7 's^^ 
and must have originally designated the flame of lightning, 
so far as it dwells in the clouds and is born of the clouds. 
For that reason Apaim-napat is invoked with Naryo-sagha, 
who is however undoubtedly a fire-yazata, but often also 
with the waters to which he stands in close relation''. 

In the Vcdlc hymns also Apam-napat is mentioned. This 
deity was thus invoked by the Arlans even before Zara- 
thushtra established his new doctrine. There too he is the 
fire of lightning dwelling in the clouds. Here the virgin 
waters foster and nourish him, until he bursts forth out of the 
clouds in bright-shining lustre. In quite a similar way is 
Apiim-napat pictured in the Avesta: 

Bcrczanfoji * ahurcvi • khshathrim * khshaetem • apam- 
napdiein. • aiirvat-aspcvi • ya!:^aviaide • arshdnem • 
rsavaxioshm •yd • ncrcttdei • dadJia -yd • nci^aish. • tatasha • 
yd • npdpo 'yar.atd • snit-gaoshdtenid • asti ^yae^emnd^, 

' The great lord, the king-like, bright Apam-napat with 
his war-steeds, we praise, the hero who blesses invo- 


^ Duia^ Rig-veda I, 44, 2; I, 72, 7, and frequently elsewhere. 

^ Yt. X, 52. Along with Srausha we also find the name of 
Naryo-sa^^ha in Ys. LVII, 3. 

Ys. LXXI, 23; Ys. I, 5; 5, &c. Even the epithet ^ shining ’ 

(fhshadd) characterizes Apam-napat as a fire-yazata. 

^ Yt. XIX, 52. 
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cation, who made men, who formed men, who, the 
yazata of the waters, listens most propitiously when 
he is invoked.’ 

Here we observe that Apam-napat, according tc^ llie 
Zoroastrian idea, participates in the work of the creation ; 
the formation of men is specially ascribed to him. This also 
corresponds again with theVedic conceptions of Apam-napat, 
of whom it is said : ‘The son of the waters, in the strength of 
his deity, benignly created all the creatures^/ 

Even when it is said, 

Apavi-uapdose • tdo • dpd • Spitama * Zai^athuAitra • 
aguJic • astavaite • shdifhrd-bakhtdo • vtbakJisIiaiti • 
vdtascha • yd • darshi^ • aivch-datcvicha • qairno • 
ashaoiidnicka • fravashayo^^ 

‘ Apam-napat spreads the waters given to the fields, O 
son of Spitama ! Zarathushtra! upon the corporeal 
worl(j3 and Vata {the wind) the strong one,’ 

I do not consider Apam-napat to be a zvatcr-yatnita. 
This may only mean that with the flashing of lightning 
(Apam-napat) and the roar of the stormy-wind (Vata) the 
fertilizing rain pours down upon the earth. 

If now we proceed to speak of the waters themselves, wc 
again stand more upon the ground of cultns than upon that 
of religion. The importance of water for life and culture in 
Eastern Iran, I have frequently enough and pointedly alluded 
to in the course of my ‘ History of Civilization.’ It is there¬ 
fore conceivable that this clement stood in high veneration. 
Eat also in invocations such as the following, 

Nivacdhaycini • hankdrayemi • akvyd • vagiihibyb • vfs- 
panit'jncha • apcun • Mcizdadhdtauihu * vispaniinicha « 
2i7warandin • Maj:dadhdtandm^, 

‘Wc announce it, and invite the good waters, all 
waters which Mazda created, and all the plants 
which Mazda created,’ 


' Eig-Veda II, 35, 2. 

^ Ys. I, 12. 


Yl VIII, 34. 
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water is only meant as an element. To the dignity of 
a jd::urtc7 it is not exalted. 

The proper '-ci'a/n'-j'azur/a is Ardvi-sCra AnaIIITA. 

The veneration of this female is a special property 

of the Iranian religion, and has its histor^v For I believe 
that Ardvi-sura was originally the name of a large river, 
the Oxus. This appears very clearly in certain descriptions 
and eulogies of the Avesta: 

[Artk'/Jh^ ' snru))i • aiidhitinii ' yarjamaidc) - yd • asti > 
avavaiti • masu • yatJia • vlspdo * iuido * dpd • ydo • 
rjaiid • paiti ^ fratacJianti • yd • aniavaitl^ fratachaiti • 
Jiukairyat * liaclia • bererjayhat • avl • zrayo • vo?irn- 
kaslumi • yao!:cnti • vlspc • karajid • !:rayd • voiirii- 
kas/iayd • d • vispo • viaidkyb • yaoz'aifi • ya^ • hlsh • 
avi • fratachaiti • • ///sh * • frazJigaraiti • 

ai'dvi • .iv/m • and kit a ' yegJic • hazaprem • vairyandvi • 
Jiarjay^rcnL • apaghrjkdrandm * kaschitcha • aesham • 
vairyandvi • kaschitcha • aeshdm • apagiashdrandvi • 
chatinvdrcsatcm • ayarc-harandvi • hvaspdi • /zzrAy • 
baremndk, 

' (The Ardvi-sura Anfihita we praise), which is as large 
as all other waters that flow over the earth, which 
powerfully streams down from the PI aunt Hnkarya 
into the sea Voru-kasJia. All the shores arc covered 
with waves, all the middle heaves up in the sea Voru- 
kasha^ when into it streams down^, when into it flows, 
the Ardvi-sura Anahita. That has a thousand arms 
and a thousand canals ; and each of these arms and 
each of these canals is as long as forty days’journey 
for a well-mounted man/ 

We have here undoubtedly the picture of a mighty river 
of great volume, with many tributary streams and branches. 
But if we look to the original dwellings of the Avesta 
people, as they appear from the geographical indications of 
the text, there is no doubt that ‘ Ardvi-sura’ can mean only 
the Oxus ; for which on the opposite supposition we would 
have no designation at all. At the same time the name 


1 Yt. V, 3, 4; Ys. LXV, 3, 4. 
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Ardvi“Sura Anahita does not merely designate the stream 
by itself, but also thej'as^/a to whom the stream is dedi¬ 
cated, and who rules over it. Hence these words can be 
put into her mouth : 

Maim' ray a • qarcnaghacha • pasvasclia • staoracJia . 
itpatrt • zam • vicJuxrcnii • inas/iydc/ia • hizangra • 
nipayemi • vispa • vohu • MazdadJiata {asJia-clutJira) • 
vidnaycn • ahe • yatha • pasf'im 'pas2t-vastrc7}d, 

‘ Through my riches and my splendour, sheep and 
cattle wander on the earth, and two-legged men. 
I protect for them all the good things which Mazda 
created, just as a fold shelters (or as the fleece 
protects) the flock.’ 

From ^^yazata of the largest and holiest stream to the 
yazata of water in general there is indeed only a small 
step. 

Ardvi“Sura AnMiita is one of th.os(d yazatas in the Avesta 
who were most completely moulded into a tangible person¬ 
ality. As a female yazata, AnMiita is also especially the 
guardian of the female sex. Her work in that respect is 
described in the following passage : 

Yd • uispandm • arshndm • khsJmdrdo ■ yaozhdadhaiti • 
yd • vtspandm • tidmsJnudm ■ zdtlidi • garewm • 
yaozhdadhaiti •yd • vtspandm ■ hdiidshish. • Jiuzdmito • 
dadhaiti • yd • vispandm . hdirishiudm • daithn • 
rathzvtm • paema • ava~baraiti 

' That governs the generation of all men (lit., purifies 
the seed of all men), that prepares the bodies of all 
women for delivery, that gives sufficient and well- 
timed milk to all women.’ 

To the fire and water yazatas may be added without 
hesitation Vayu or Raman, and Vata, the yazatas of the 
air and the storm-wind. 

Like did yazatas of nature, Vayu and Vata arc also thrown 
into the shade in the Avesta. The latter is designated 
the strong one^ and ^created by Mazdafurther than 

' Yt. V, 89. 2 Yt. V, 2. 

^ Vend. XIX, 13; Ys. XLII, 3. 
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this we learn nothing particular about him. Vayu occupies 
a somewhat larger spacc^ and is called the strong and the 
swift one. The influence of Vayu is tolerably extensive; 
however one can scarcely say whether it stands in closer 
relation to his nature as the yazata of the air or as that of 
the wind. Unmarried maidens pray to him for husbands 
who may take care of them and beget offspring by themk 
IIis name, however, is also invoked in the heat of battle 
with hostile armies, when violent tyrants reign in the land, 
when heretics attack the purity of religion, or when a person 
is betrayed into the hands of his enemy 

On the whole, Vayu may be characterized as the strong, 
robust, warlike helper in every danger. With man and 
horse he drives away anxious fear and suspense, he drives 
away the demons^, and hence it is said of him :— 

Vayn^i • mervd • uskdt * ydsto • derezrd • yaohJidlu '6 . 
hci'czipddhd • pcrctlni-varo . . . andkhnLidha-ddithra • 
yatJia • aiiydoschit • kJisJiathrdt • khshaya'Ziindo • hanio- 
khshatJird-khshayavindo 'K 

‘ Vayu is armed and warlike, powerful, martial, high- 
footed, with a wide chest, and a tender glance, like 
the others that rule over kingdoms as sovereigns.’ 


IV. STAR-YAZATAS. 

Amongst the star-yazatas, the SuN [Hvarc)^ the Moon 
(Mdopka), and the MlEGlNNlNGDESS Stars’ {Aiiaghra 
RaocJido\ deserve to be first considered. The rain-star 
TisiitrvA is also worthy of mention, and in remote rela¬ 
tion to them stand also the Fravashis, the manes or 
spirits of the defunct, so far at least as they were appa¬ 
rently considered to be stars. 

I can and indeed must express myself only briefly upon 
this subject, since I have had occasion to discuss it in my 
‘ History of Civilization,’ in the section upon ' The World: 

^ Yt. XV, 39. Yt. XV, 49-52. 

Yt. XV, 53. ^ Yt. XV, 54. 
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The Sun, as the bearer of light, is the chief opponent of 
the demons. He is the eye of heaven, the eye of . Ihnra 
Mazda. The Yazata of the Sun is represented as driving- 
in a bright shining chariot which is drawn by celestial 
horses. 

The Moon is the lamp of the night. To her is ascribed 
a mysterious influence upon the growth of plants. Dcserving 
of attention is her constant gaocJiithra, ‘^containing 

the seed of cattle/ by which is perhaps indicated her influ¬ 
ence upon the increase of herds. 

By the name Begtnningless Lights arc probably 
meant the stars. Amongst them Tishirya is the principal 
one. He is Sirius in the constellation of Canis Major. The 
veneration in which he is held is connected with the fact 
that he first rises in midsummer, and that the longer he 
remains in the heavens the sooner the heat will diminish 
and the autumnal rain appear instead of sultry weather and 
barrenness. ^ 

Thus Tishtrya becomes the dispenser of rain. It is he 
who opens the heavenly fountains, and thereby increases 
the waters in springs and rivulets, in rivers and in seas. 
His opponent is the demon of heat, Apausha, whom he 
conquers after a desperate combat. The helper of Tishtrya 
in the work of distributing the waters over the earth is the 
star Satavaisa, which I believe to be Vega in the 
constellation of Lyra. 

With the Fravashis, the manes, wc are again concerned 
more with the cultns. I have devoted a special chapter to 
the cidtns of the manes. They are helpers in every necessity 
and danger. They protect habitations, supply them with 
water, and cause them to attain prosperity. TJiey arc 
helpers in war, and assist in the maintenance and preser- 
vation of the world’s system and its laws. That they are 
regarded as stars is apparent from the description of them 
as wandering through the height of the firmament with a 
celestial escort. 
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V. ABSTRACT IDEAS AS NAMES OF SPIRITUAL 

BEINGS. 

The Avesta religion differs essentially from the religion of 
kindred nations, more particularly in the fact that in it the 
sensible and the material appear to fall into the back¬ 
ground when opposed to the purely spiritual, ethical, and 
ideal. The names of the six Amesha Spenta, the highest 
spiritual essences of the entire system, arc indeed all 
abstract ideas, and arc, moreover, still employed as such 
in the sacred writings. 

Thus it cannot surprise us, if in addition a whole series 
of abstract ideas and ethical conceptions are formed into 
holy names, into more or less personal angels. 

I shall not here discuss the fact that in the prayers and 
invocations of the Avesta are also named the Daena^ the 
Holy Doctrine, The Lazv, or Mathra Spenta, the Holy Word, 
'or Saulza probably ‘ the Blessing.’ They were exactly things 
which appeared in themselves worthy of veneration and at 
the same time desirable. If, therefore, any one in praying 
invokes them, or rather desires their coming, it is not thereby 
implied that they arc real yazatas. Indeed it is difficult to 
draw the necessary distinction. 

Such an abstract idea is ArsiitaT or ArsHTI, who is 
invoked together with Rashnu k Both \kiczs(zyazatas, as the 
etymological connection of their names of itself indicates, 
appear to be essentially cognate. 

Rashnu, however, is undoubtedly the genius of justice. 
He is called ashavan ‘the holy,' razh\\ia ‘the just,' vai- 
dhishta ‘the knowing,’ vichdistare ‘the discerning/ he who 
also perceives what is remote, ditrae-darshtenia ‘ the far- 
seeing In short he is the yazaia before whose penetrating 
eye nothing lies hidden. It may therefore be easily under¬ 
stood that he is a particular enemy of thieves, and above all 


^Ys.I, 7;!!, L 

2 Yt. XII, 7. Vkhoistare from the root vichit) paraka- 
visiema. 
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of wicked men, whose deeds shun the light of dayh It is 
likewise clear why Rashnu appears amongst the Judges of 
the Dead. It is he who weighs the good and the bad deeds 
of each soul against each other, and who always passes sen¬ 
tence according to the result. 

We will hardly err, therefore, in looking upon Arshtat 
simply as ‘Justice ’ personified. 

The number of the abstract ideas in which, according to 
the doctrine of the Avesta, a certain sanctity is involved, and 
which therefore occur in invocations along with active 
and personal to, is rather considerable. Many of them 
are not quite clear. Amongst the doubtful ideas I reckon 
Uparatat, perhaps ‘Victory,’ next D/VMOISH Upamana, 
about which I can say almost nothing for certain, then 
Afriti ‘ Benediction ’ of pious men, possessing divine 
strength and efficacy, and lastly RasaSTAT, probably again 
something similar to Justice, and others. 

Verthr^ghna, Srauspia and Ashi-vaghvi arc of a 
more definite character. 

Verthraghna is without doubt ‘Victory’ or yanata of 
victory.’ This is quite evident from his being chiefly 
invoked in battle: 

Kva * asti • verethraghnahe • Ahuradhatahe • nama • 
asbaitish.} kva • tipastAitidh} kva • nistfdiisXi} Yat - 
spadka • hanjasdonte ■ rashUm • rasma • kataraschit • 
zd^tdogho' ahmya'noit- vanydonte ■ jatdogkb • akviya • 
noit' janydonte . .. yatdrd ^ potirvd • fimyaz^ditc - avid * 
hntdshtS • hnraodhb * verethraghno • A Jmradhdtd • atdrd • 
verethra * hachaitc^. 

‘When occurs the invocation of the name of Ver¬ 
thraghna? When his praise? When his (conjuration) 
hearing? When armies dash against each other, 
drawn up in battle array, then to one of the two, 
not conquered, not smitten . . . who first invokes the 
well-created, well-formed Strength, Verthraghna, 
whom Ahura created: to his lot the victory falls/ 

It is he, who ‘commands amongst the lines of battle 

“ Yt. XIV, 42, 43- 


^ Yt. XII, 7, 8. 
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arrayed for the fight It is he^ who ‘ crushes the battalions, 
who separates and smites them, who shakes them violently^.’ 

He ties behind them the hands of the breakers of cove¬ 
nants, he blinds their power of vision, he deafens their cars, 
and unnerves their feet, so that they cannot offer any 
resistance 

It is remarkable thatVerthraghna is also pictured ‘in the 
form of a rich man who carries a sword with a golden hilt, 
a jewelled, an embellished and a richly ornamented oneV 

Finally, we must notice that he is identified with Vata, 
the boisterous s^.oxm-yazata'^. This carries us back to 
Indra, the VritraJian of the Rig-veda, the god who fights 
in storm and thunder against the demons. Evidently 
Verthraghna may be traced to such a natural deity of the 
Indo-Iranian epoch, with this difference that that god was 
transformed after the Zoroastrian manner of thinking. His 
functions as a nature-god were lost sight of. Verthraghna 
is, according to the Mazdayasnan belief, no •longer the 
fighter in the thunder-storm, but in general the genius of 
victory, and the pious are indebted to his help, if they 
overpower the unbelieving in battle. 

A most characteristic figure in the Avesta religion is 
SrauSIIA. He too exemplifies clearly the ethico-philo- 
sophical spirit which predominates in the Zarathushtrian 
system. Srausha means ‘obedience,’ and especially obedi¬ 
ence towards the Holy Word and its Commandments. 
Hence Srausha is the principal opponent of the demons, 
who endeavour to lead man to violate those command¬ 
ments and to neglect his religious duties. 

Ahura Mazda has created Srausha as the opponent of 
Aishma^ the demon of‘violent wrath®.’ Whoever follows 


^ [iV • mrazaifi • anlare • rd^ta • rasmana?\ Yt. XIV, 47. 

^ [To • rasmario • schindayeiti ^yS • rasmand • kereniaydii • yd • ras- 
mand • qaghayeiti •yd • rasmand • yaozayeih'd\ Yt. XIV, 62. 

» Yt. XIV,'7-2S. 

^ [ VeretJiraghnd • virahe • kehrpa • raevaid • larat • karetem • za- 
ranyd-saorem • frapikh^iem • vispo-paesaghem^ Yt. XIV, 27 
®Yt. XIV, I, 2. 

® Yt. XI, 15 (Comp, also Ys. LVII, 10), aeshmahe • hamaesldrem. 

d 2 
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the Zoroastrian Law must suppress the passion of anger. 
Srausha is, besides;, the adversary of Bnsliynsta^ the evil 
spirit of indolence,’who, in the morning, entices man to 
give himself up to sleep h ‘ Obedience ’ to the Law requires 
us to wake early and to set about our daily business; for 
even in the morning a series of ritual and religious duties 
await the Worshipper of Mazda. Similarly Srausha fights 
against the demons of ‘ drunkenness-,’ for the doctrine of 
Zarathushtra demands a frugal, prudent life. 

If the name of Srausha means obedience to the Holy 
Law, it is very easy to explain why the introduction of 
certain ritual precepts is ascribed to him. It is he, who 
first of all recited the sacred hymns, who first tied together 
the Baresma, the consecrated sacrificial branches, in honour 
of Ahura Mazda, the Amesha Spenta, and Mithra; but he 
is also expressly styled the Teacher of the Law'^ It is 
likewise intelligible why the holy prayers arc the weapons 
with which^he conquers the demons 

In other respects also the power of Srausha is naturally 
explained from that single point of view. Srausha pities 
the poor and the needy, since the Law commandeth charity 
towards the members of the same faith. He guards, like 
Mithra, the sanctity of covenants^ as these are particularly 
sacred to the Zoroastrian. He takes part also in battles, 
for the Zoroastrian Law desires from its adherents an un¬ 
swerving adhesion to its doctrine^. He is lastly called 
ianii-nmtJira^, ‘he whose body is the Holy Word,’ because 
in him obedience towards the precepts of that Word and 
their fulfilment appear to be embodied. 

Thus we have succeeded in deriving from one funda¬ 
mental idea, which can be recognized in the very meaning 

1 Vend. XVni, i6. 

^ Vend. XIX, 41 \Sraosh 6 • ashy 6 • hmdem- bangem • vlhangcm * 
ava-janydi\. 

^ Ys. LVII, 8, 2 and 24 [TJv israoshS) daend-disd • damayao, JTd* 
paoiry 6 • gdthdo • /rasrdvaya/ • mat-dzaintidh • viat-paiii-frasdo\ 

^ Ys. LVII, 22. 

^ Ys. LVII, 10 ; Yt. XI, 14; Ys. LVII, 12. 

Vd. XVIII, 14. 
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of the name, all the powers of Srausha and all the notions 
which cluster round in the Avesta. Something 

similar is, perhaps, also possible with regard to the female 
yaz'ata Asm, or, more fully, Ashi-VAGHVI. 

Ashi is ‘ Piety,’ in the broad sense which the Mazda- 
yasnan give to that idea—' the moral order.’ Hence she is 
called, in an allegorical manner, the daughter of Ahura 
and of Spenta Armati, the Humble Devotion, and the 
sister of Srausha, Rashnu, Mithra, and of the Mazdayasnan 
Religion b She is most closely and intimately coupled with 
all the virtues which mark the Zoroastrian. 

As the protectress of the moral order, Ashi bestows the 
human intellect, by which we must probably understand 
the faculty of distinguishing between good and eviH. She 
is, further, the defender of matrimony. She abhors cour¬ 
tesans and adulteresses, who violate this institute of the 
moral order. She hates those who keep a maiden by force 
from marriage, and thus withhold her from her destination®. 
In general she displays her activity chiefly in the house, 
probably because the entire moral order rests upon the 
narrow circle of the family. She is therefore invited into 
one’s own house: 

As/ii • srzra • dami-daite • md • avi • asmanem ■ frasJmsa • 
md • avi • mm • nhtrvaese • itha • me • film • hmucha” 
raguJia ■ antare • aredhem • nmdnahe • srlrahe • khska’' 
tJird-kcrctaJic 

‘ Beautiful Ashi, created by the Creator, go not up into 
heaven, nor down to the earth; come thou to me 
into the interior of my house, of the finCj lordly 
one.’ 

The blessings which Ashi bestows are very multifarious. 


^ Yt. XVII, i6; XVII, 2 \_[dugMharevi ^ Ahurahe ^ Mazdao). 
(i6)Pz’/<2 • te • yo ‘ Ahuro • Mazdao . . . mdta • drznaiihh. • spenia • 
hrdfa • ie ^yS • sraosho • aslyd • rashnusYicha • mithrascha . .. qagha • 
dama ■ mdzdayasni^?^ 

® Yt. XVII, 2 [Fd • (ash) frasha • khratJvwa •frdihanjayeiH • ufa • 
dsnezn-khraium • ava-baraiiii\ 

® Yt. XVII, 57-59. 


* Yt. XVII, 60. 
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She confers power and riches, gold and silver, garments and 
shining rings, and to maidens she grants the beauty with 
which they please their husbandsh She was in close 
friendship with Zarathushtra as the founder of piety, but 
now too she presents herself to him who invokes her to 
unite herself with him^. 

By way of appendix we shall discuss in this section 
a genius that occupies a separate position and cannot be 
included in any of the groups treated of hitherto. It is 
Geush-URVan, ‘the Soul of the Bull,’ also called Dru- 
VASPA. 

We have under the name Geush-urvan undoubtedly an 
embodiment or concentration of the welfare and prosperity 
of herds. She is their representative, who has to defend 
their interests. 

Just as in the oldest periods of Zoroastrian civilization 
the occupations of agriculture and cattle-breeding played 
a very important part, so is it easy to understand why 
Geush-urvan occurs already in the GMias. Here a song'^ 
is found, in which the ‘ Soul of the Bull ’ complains before 
the Deity of all the oppressions and dangers which are 
inflicted upon her by enemies, evidently the plundering 
nomads. Ahura predicts to her the future mission of 
Zarathushtra, who will indeed not merely be the founder 
of a new religion, but who will also confer upon men at the 
same time the blessings of civilization, imposing upon them 
as a duty a settled life, the cultivation of the field, and the 
careful rearing of cattle. 

So also in the later Avesta, Druvaspa is the protectress 
of herds, though we do not learn any particulars regarding 
her. Her work is described in a general way at the begin¬ 
ning of the Yasht dedicated to her, where it is said : 

Driivdspem ' yazamaide • drtcvd-pasvum * druvS-stao- 
ram • dnivd-tirvathdm * druvo-apcrendyttkihn - pouriC'^ 
spakhshtlm • diirdt-paihana • qdthravana • da* 
reghd-hakkedrayana • yukhta-aspam * varetd-raiham - 


^ Yt. XVII, 6. 2 Yt. XVII, 1, 21 i Yt. XIII, 107. 

3 Ys. XXIX. 
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gmiat-'CliahlLTclm • fshaomvz • 'iuara^cun • amavaitlni • 
liiii'aodJmvi • qdsaokrwi * hacshazydvi • dj'uvd-stditlm • 
drtivd-varctdvi' avag/ie • narcwi • ashao 7 idin^. 

‘ Druvaspa we praise, who keeps small cattle and large 
cattle, friends and children in vigour; who grants 
ample protection, appearing from afao dispensing 
good-luck, long-continuing friendship ; who yokes her 
steeds, makes her chariot roll, the wheels to rattle, 
granting nourishment, purifying, strong, well-shaped; 
who grants good profits; who renders powerful sup¬ 
port ; who possesses rich treasures for the assistance 
of the pious people.' 


VI. MITHRA. 

Mithra is no doubt one of the most interesting genii of 
the Zoroastrian. In him are combined, as in no other figure 
of the Avesta religion, old and new, Arian and especially 
Iranian, symbolical parts of nature and ethical constituents. 
But Mithra is also at the same time a manifest instance of 
the manner in which, in the Avesta, the deities originating 
from a pre-Zoroastrian epoch are usually conceived and 
transformed according to the new spirit. Hence it would 
appear proper to devote a particular section to Mithra. 

The great number of hymns which are united in the 
Mithra-Yasht, may of themselves prove the important 
place which the veneration of Mithra held in the nation. 
He was perhaps one of the most popular yazatas', and 
just for that reason, I believe, he had in the system itself 
to rank after the purely ethical genii and abstract ideas, as 
for example the Amesha Spenta. 

Mithra has his physical and his moral sides. The latter 
is founded on the former, and proceeds from it. The two 
should be strictly distinguished. 

Physically, Mithra is the yazata of the rising sun, or, 


^ Yt. IX, I, 2 . 
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more accurately, probably the yaaafa of the li^'ht radiating 
from the sun. 

Mith'cni ‘yasajnaidf .. .yd'paoiryd • mai)iyavd • ya!:<atd • 
ta7^d • Jiarcun • dsiiaoiti • fmcrva-nacnidi • a)ncsJiahc * 
Jill • yat • a?t7'vat-aspaJtc • yd • paoiryd * - 

s7't7^do • harcshnava * gcj'cw?iditi • adhat • vlspon * 
adidliaiti * airyd-shayanc^ji • 

We praise Mithra, who, as the first heavenly yazata., 
rises above the Kara, before the immortal sun, the 
swift-horse; who first, gold-modelled, surrounds the 
beautiful mountain-summits and then looks over the 
entire land of the Arians, the helpful.’ 

The description of sunrise, which forms the basis of these 
lines, may be still clearly perceived. On tlm Hara darzafi, 
the mountain over which the sun rises, Ahura Mazda has 
erected for ^Mithra a dwelling. Yonder there is neither 
night nor darkness, neither cold nor heat, neither sickness 
nor grief, and no fog ascends from the mountain 

As the yazata of sun and light, Mithi’a is called vourn- 
gaoyaoiti ‘the lord over wide fields''^.’ He is also named 
dagkti-paiiith.t prince of the countries'^.’ For the sun is 
the king of the heavens, and he looks at the same time over 
all the dominions of the earth. 

The light is the symbol of truth. Hence the sun is called 
the eye of Ahura, because with it he surveys the whole 
world and perceives everything right and wrong. When once 
such ideas exist, it cannot surprise us that also Mithra, 
the yazata of the sun-light, should himself become a 
guardian of truth and justice. If we look more closely 
into the entire character of the Avesta religion, we shall 
find it intelligible that this ethical part of the nature of 
Mithra occupies a far wider space than his physical im¬ 
portance. 


^ Yt. X, 13; comp, also Yt. X, 95. 

^ Yt. X, 50. ® Yt. X, I, 7, 10, 12, &c. 

* Yt. X, 78 \miihr6 • raevo • daghu-paitish ; Yt, X, 145, mith'em • 
vispandm • daqyundm • daghu-paitim •yazamaidf[. 
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Mithra is the guardian of truth, the ya::ata of oaths and 
promises. As such Mithra is adhaoya7)ina ' infallible,’ 
and ‘the undeceived oneh’ In an allegorical manner this 
is expressly indicated by the Avesta, when it says : ‘he has 
a thousand ears [Jia::agrd-gaoshcni^') and ten thousand eyes 
{bacvarc-chasIiviananyK'' He neither rests nor sleeps, he 
hears and sees everything that happens^. His scouts are 
posted on high watch-towers and announce to him what 
passes on the earth 

As is usually the case with the deities of the sun in the 
Arian religions, so also in the Avesta is Mithra described 
as a warlike courageous youth who drives in a chariot 
through the spaces of the heavens: 

AJimya • vdshe • vazdonte • chatlmjdro • aurvanto • spae- 
tita • hama-gao7idoghd • inamyiish.-qaret/ia • maosha- 
ogho 

‘ Four horses draw his chariot, white ones, of the 
same colour, which eat the heavenly food;, (and 
are) immortal.’ 

In this chariot Mithra drives into the battle, in order to 
support his adherents and to annihilate the ‘ betrayers of 
Mithra ’ {mithrS-driij), by whom we must probably under¬ 
stand the enemies of the Zoroastrians in general: 

Aat' yat * viit]i 7 'd • fj^avazaiti • avi • hacjiaydo • kln^avi- 
shycitlsh • avi • hd 7 fi-ya 7 ita • razmaoyd • a 7 ita 7 x • daghii- 
pdpe 7 'etd 7 ie • atJn'a • iiardm • mithro-dritjdin ■ apd^ • 
gavo • da 7 'ezayeiii * pairi • damia • vd 7 ^ayeiti ■ apa • 
gaosha • gaos/iayeiti^. 


^ Yt. X, 24 and often. 

2 Yt. X, I, 7, 10, 12, &c. ; Ys. I, 3 ; II, 3. 

" Yt. X, I, 7, 10, 12, &c.; Ys, I, 3; II, 3. 

^Yt. X, 102, 103 \ 771 ithre 7 n • aqaf7ie7ri • jaghdurvdogheTii . . ,y6 
{rniihrd) anavaghahdemn6 • zaenagha • nipditi • Mazdao • daman ■ yd' 
anavaghabdeTTind * zaenagha ■ ni^haurvaiti • Mazdao • dd?72d7i\. 

® Yt. X, 45, 46. It should also be remarked that Mithra in the 
Yasna and the Vendidad simply means ‘ covenant, promise.’ 

Yt. X, 125. ^ Yt. X, 48. 
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‘When Mithra thither drives against the terrible hostile 
armies, against those thus gathered together for 
fight, in the battle of the countries, then he binds 
the arms of the hetyayers of Mithra to their backs, 
then he blinds their sight, and deafens their ears.’ 

This idea being amplified, Mithra becomes in general a 
yareata of war: 

Vaprem • ::;astaya . dra!:hcinnd • satafdntancm • said- 
darem -fravaeghem • vird-nyaonclici)i • rjartn^ • ayajx- 
lid ' frahikhtan • aviavatd • paranyehc • ainavastcmcvi • 
zacnam • vcrcthravastcmcm • zacnaud. 

‘ He bears a club in his hand, with a hundred knobs, 
and a hundred edges, that sweeps downwards, 
crushing men, cast out of yellow brass, out of solid, 
gold-coloured (brass), which is the most powerful and 
most victorious of weapons.’ 

With his^ club he slays his opponents, the men and 
horses together^. He is, therefore, invoked by warriors both 
for strength for their teams and health for their bodies k 

VII. DEMONOLOGY. 

The question how evil, sin and guilt, grief and misfortune, 
come into this world has engaged Philosophy in all ages. 
For Zoroastrianism it was particularly important, since 
that system does not attribute to the divine beings any 
of the human passions and faults, but only recognizes in 
them pure, holy, absolutely good existences. 

The Zoroastrian doctrine has accordingly solved that 
question by maintaining from the beginning a dualism of 
forces, one good and beneficent, and another evil and 
destructive. The former is essentially represented by 
Spento Manyu ; the latter by his opponent AngRA 
Manyu. As Ahura has a group of archangels and 
angels near Him, who support Him in His work, so is 
Angra Manyu surrounded by a body of evil spirits and 
demons. 

On account of this opposition of good and evil, Zoroas- 

' Yt. X, 96, 2 Yt X, loi. 3 Yt. X, 94. 
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trianism has been often called a dualistic religion ; but the 
title cannot be considered correct It is true the evil 
power co-exists from the beginning with the good one, 
but as I have explained more distinctly in the chapter on 
the ‘ Eschatology’ of the Avesta^, it will be overthrown in 
the great decisive combat at the end of the world, and will 
be annihilated. 

The highest amongst the evil spirits, the prince of the 
detnons, is Angra Manyu ‘ the evil pernicious spirit.’ That 
he existed along with Ahura Mazda (or Spento Manyu 
The blissful spirit’) from the beginning, is expressed clearly 
enough in the Gathas. The former rules over evil, and 
the evil-minded ones collect around him; the latter is the 
Father and Creator of everything good. He is worshipped 
and followed by the pious and faithful. 

^ [Cf. Haug, Essays^ p. 303 : ‘ The opinion, so generally enter¬ 
tained now, that Zarathushtra preached a Dualism, that is to say, 
the idea of two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counteracting the 
creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of his philosophy 
with his theology. Having arrived at the grand idea of the unity 
and indivisibility of the Supreme Being, he undertook to solve the 
great problem which has engaged the attention of so many wise 
men of antiquity, and even of modern times, viz. how are the im¬ 
perfections discoverable in the world, the various kinds of evils, 
wickedness and baseness, compatible with the goodness, holiness, 
and justice of God 1 This great thinker of remote antiquity solved 
this difficult question philosophically by the supposition of two 
primeval causes, which, though different, were united, and produced 
the world of material things, as well as that of the spirit; which 
doctrine may best be learned from Ys. XXX iyide pp. 149-151).’ 

Cf. also West, Pahlavi Texts, Part II, Introduction, p. xxiv : 

‘ The reader will search in vain for any confirmation of the foreign 
notion that Mazda-worship is decidedly more dualistic than Christi¬ 
anity is usually shown to be by orthodox writers, or for any allusion 
to the descent of the good and evil spirits from a personification of 
boundless time, as asserted by strangers to the faith. No attempt 
is made to account for the origin of either spirit, but the temporary 
character of the power of the evil one, and of the punishment in 
hell, is distinctly asserted.’ Translator's note\ 

^ Vide § II, p. III. 
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Ai ■ td ‘ mamyil • paonruyc - yd • ycmd ■ qafnd ■ asra- 
vdtevi • 

ManahicJid • vacItaJLicJid • s/ilyaothanoi • /// • * 

akcvichd ■ 

Aoschd • Imddoyhd • -i’/rsh • vlshy did • iiolt • dmsliddo^ho * 

At'c/id • • inainyfl •jasaeicni • paoarvJvi * 

da::dc • 

Gapnchd • ajydiiiuichd • yathachd • aghat • apcnion • 

Achid[\t 6 • drcgvatdin • at • ashaone • vahi^tcm • 

‘The two spirits who first of all existed, the twins 
proclaimed to me of themselves. 

The good and the bad in thoughts, words, and works, 

And of those two the intelligent selected the right 
one, but fools did not so. 

When the two spirits came first together, in order 
to create 

Life and death, and (to order) how the world should 
be at the end. 

Then the most evil one appeared on the side of the 
impious, but the best spirit appeared on that of 
the pious.’ 

It is likewise clear that the doctrine respecting the 
powers co-existing from the beginning and standing dia¬ 
metrically opposed to one another, is expressed in the 
following passage: 

At -fravakhshyd • aghai’dsx • viainyit • paoitriiyc • 

Yaydo • spanydo • tiitl • mravat -yem • agrent • 

N 6 it • nd * viaiido • noit • senghd • ndit • hhratavd • 

Naedd • varaud • ndit • 2tkhdhd • naedd • dkikyaothand • 

NSit • daend • noit • ttrvdnd • hachaintl 

‘Announce will I the two spirits at the beginning of 
the world : 

Of them spake the blissful also unto the destructive: 

^ Ys. XXX, 3, 4. 

^ Ys. XLV, 2; here the evil spirit is designated by the word 
agrem. 
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“Neither our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our 
intelligence, 

Nor our belief, nor our speeches, nor our deeds, 

Nor our doctrines, nor our souls correspond.’” 

In all things Angra IManyu is the counterpart of Ahura 
Mazda (or Spento Manyu). The latter brings forth only 
what is good, the former only what is evil; the one 
creates life, the other death. Hence Angra Manyu is 
designated by the constant appellation poiirit-maJirka^^ 
‘he who is entire death.’ 

Whoever causes goodness injures at the same time the 
evil spirit. No wonder then if Zarathushtra, who brought 
to men the true faith and the right piety, is regarded as 
the special opponent of Angra Manyu. With his birth the 
latter bursts out into the following cry of complaint and 
of rage : 

Zdtb • he • yd • ashava • Zarat/ms\\trd • nmdnahc • 
Po2ir?ish.aspa/if ■ kava • he • aoshd • viiidama • hctii • 
daevamun • snaihd • hmi • daevandm • paitydi'd * hetzi^ • 
drzikh^dci-vldrukksh. . nydonchd ■ daevayazd"^. 

‘ Born, alas! is the holy Zarathushtra in the house of 
Porushaspa. How can we contrive his destruction? 
He is a blow against the Daivas, he withstands the 
Daivas^ he is an opponent of the Dmjas; the wor¬ 
shippers of the demons shall fall down headlong!’ 

As Ahura Mazda is surrounded by the Amesha Spenta 
and Yazatas^ the great majority of the beneficent spirits, so 
is Angra Manyu by the demons. The kingdom of the 
former is the light, the kingdom of the latter is the night 
and dax'kness. 

The demons are designated by the names of Daiva and 
Druj. The former are male, the latter are female devils. 
Of the great body of the evil spirits, some appear more 
conspicuous, others less. On the whole, it may perhaps be 
said that in the Avesta the kingdom of evil is not quite so 
exactly and fully described as that of the celestial spirits. 


^ Pahlavi, pilr-marg. 


2 Vd. XIX, 46. 
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It will therefore be necessary to say only a few W(M'c1s on 
this head. To the Amesha Spenta correspond a group of 
six demons, who in every respect, often even in very name, 
arc opposed to the former, in the same wa}'* as their chief 
and prince himself is opposed to Ahura Mazda. 1 licy 
form the immediate associates, to some extent, tlie court 
of Angra Manyu. Against Voliu-mand tlicre stands 
AIvOMANO, The evil mind/ against Asha-vahishta, Andka 
or Indra, evidently an old nature-god, the Vedic Indra, 
who in the new religion was banished to the company 
of devils. The adversary of Khshathra-varya is Saru, 
perhaps Mhe tyrant;’ as an enemy of Spenta Armati, 
Naogitatya is named, again a deity of nature of the 
pre-Zarathushtrian epoch. However, Tarowati is also 
found, wdio is the type of ‘ arrogance.' To Ilarvatfit and 
Amcrtat correspond Taru and Zarija, possibly Tiunger ’ 
and Thirsth’ 

Among rest of the Daivas, Atsiuia, the demon of 
‘ sudden anger,’ should be particularly named. His destruc¬ 
tive agency is indicated by the very epithet kJtrvi-dru^^ 

‘ with a bloody weapon.’ It is he who hurries men into 
rash and bloody deeds. 

Along with him must be named ASTO-VTDIIOTU, The 
crusher of the body.’ He appears to be the demon who 
causes sudden and unforeseen death, availing himself for 
that purpose of the holy element of water and also of that 
of fire'h Apaosha is the enemy of Tishtrya. He keeps 
back the rain and burns up, by the aridity and heat of 
summer, the vegetation of the earth. But he is defeated 
by Tishtrya after a hot combat, and now the refreshing 
and fertilizing rains pour down. Lastly, wc may here 
notice Bu.SIIYASTA, who seduces men in the morning to 
give themselves up to indolent sleep. His opponent is 
principally the vigorous Srauslia and his faithful herald 
the domestic cock. 

When we have briefly mentioned the Partkas and tlic 


^ Yt. XIX, 95; Vd. X, 23. 

® Vd. V, 8. 


^ Comp. Vd. X, 9. 
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Jahis, about whom I have had occasion to express myself 
frequently in my ^History of Civilizationh’ there remains 
only the terrible DruJ Nasush. She is the demon of 
decomposition. Immediately after death has taken place, 
she rushes in and takes possession of the body, which is 
thereby putrefied. Everything dead belongs to her and 
falls into her power, and whosoever therefore comes into 
contact with the dead has to submit to the ceremony of 
purification as prescribed by the Law. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer, in concluding this 
Introduction, to Spiegel’s "EraniscJie AltcrtJmmshmde', in 
which the same subject has been treated. The section on 
the' Religion of the Old Iranians’ is a rich mine of inform¬ 
ation concerning that subject. That my exposition never¬ 
theless essentially differs from that of Spiegel, is owing to 
the special object which I had in view. It has not been 
my main purpose to treat the matter exhaustively; my 
chief aim was rather to render the characterisijic elements 
of the Avesta religion conspicuous. I wished to show how 
it occupies an independent and highly important position, 
tfirough its entire tenor and through the process of intuition 
which manifests itself in it. I wished chiefly to prove how 
the purely ethical element preponderates, while everything 
besides, especially the activity of the world of divine beings 
in the phenomena of nature, falls into the background. 

Finally, may I hope that I have succeeded in sketching 
a clear and correct picture of the faith which Zarathushtra 
created thousands of years ago, and which is still professed 
up to this day by the Parsees of India and Persia! 

WM. GEIGER. 

Neustadt, a. d. H. 

April, 1883. 


^ Vide § 16. 
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CHAPTER L 

ETirNOGRATHY K 

§ I. The Arians and their Extension, 

The Avesta people; as we find them in the Sacred Texts, 
are pre-eminently a religious corporation. It is their at¬ 
tachment to the Mazdayasnian faith, or their hostile atti¬ 
tude towards it, which is the true criterion according to 
which all men are classified. To the priests, who composed 
these texts and whose ideas we may consider them to 
represent, the above was indeed the principal and cardinal 
question. Pie who did not accept the doctrine proclaimed 
by them, stood opposed to them as an enemy, as much 
perhaps as the members of foreign tribes with whom no 
relations were maintained. With the Iranians it was not 
the case, as it was with the Indians, that the whole nation 
adhered to one belief and one religion, prayed to the same 
deities, and offered sacrifice at the same altars. Nay more, 
the Iranian people were split up by the Zoroastrian Reform 
into two factions, which fought against each other with the 
greater enthusiasm, the closer had been the ties which had 
previously united them. 

But whilst religion and religious unity appear in the fore- 


^ Geiger, Osfiranische Kultur^ bk. i, ch. 3, § 23. 
.s'-VOL. I. B 
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ground, the element of nationality is by no means insig¬ 
nificant. The Iranians did not regard themselves merely as 
members of the Mazdayasnan Community, who revered their 
God-sent prophet in Zarathushtra, and their highest God 
and Master in Ahura Mazda; but they also felt that they 
belonged to one tribe and one nation, they recognized the tics 
of blood derived from their ancestors, their common descent, 
language and customs, and they called themselves accord¬ 
ingly by one common name, that of ^ Arian.’ This name 
probably indicates the nation as that composed of the Noble, 
the True, and the Pious, for they believed every virtue and 
every desirable and praiseworthy quality to be the peculiar 
heritage of their own tribe, whilst they undervalued the 
character of foreign peoples in the same proportion as thc)^ 
exalted their own^. If, in accordance with another view, 
‘Arian,’ like the German ^deufsch,' denoted simply ‘the man 
of one’s own tribe,’ the meaning of the name would in that 
case be essentially weakened Hence I adhere to the first 
explanation, which seems to correspond thoroughly with 
the spirit of the age and the self-conscious and exclusive 
character of the Iranians as also of the Vcdic Indians. 

As the legendary hero Jdmdspa beholds the army of the 
enemy advancing to battle^ he implores the fcnialc-ya^ata 
Anahita to bestow victory upon him as upon all the other 
Arians^. A man of the name of Erkhslia 'the Bear’ is 
called the best archer among the Arlans. 

‘Thee Tishtrya we praise, the bright, radiant one, who 
goest as swiftly along the sea Voru-kasha as the 
arrow obeying the will of Heaven, which Erkhsha 


^ Airya^Ol?. airya from root ar. The original signification is 
still often found in Skr. arya, 'true, devoted, and friendly to the 
gods ’ (Grassmann, Wbrierhuch^ s. v.), as well as in the counterpart 
to airya: N. P. anir, ' prava indoles’ (Vullers, Lexicon, s.v.). I 
must mention however that to the Av, anairya I give the meaning 
' non-Arian’ in all passages (also Vendidad I, i8). 

2 Roth, in the Petersburg Sanskrit-Wbrierbuch^ s. v. arya; 
Zimmer, Aliindisches LeheUf p. loo. 

^ Yasht V, 69 ; Yaiha * vispe • anye- aire. 
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has discharged, who shootest swift arrows, who 
shootest the swiftest arrows amongst the Ariansh’ 

The territories inhabited by the tribes of the Avesta 
people are spoken of as ‘the Arian Lands^ or as the 
‘Homestead of the Arians-.’ The consciousness of unity 
of race and of equality of blood displays itself most clearly 
in the statement that from Gaya-niarian^ the first man 
according to Iranian belief (in the Shdh-iidineh of Firdusi 
he is the first of the legendary kings under the name 
of Gayomard), Ahura Mazda created ‘ the race of all 
Arian regions, the seed of all Arian lands The Avesta 
itself, as we know, mentions Aryam-vaija (in which name 
that of the people is included) as the original seat and 
primitive home of the Iranians. With this name corresponds 
Strabo’s ‘Ariana,’ which embraces the Eastern provinces, 
that is the primitive abode of the Iranian race, as well as the 
modern ‘ Iran,’ which name is employed to the present day 
as the official designation of the whole kingdom of Persia. 
Herodotus also testifies to the antiquity of the name 
‘Ai'ian.’ Pie informs us that the Medes in earlier ages 
were universally named ‘Arlans'^,’ a statement which may 
probably be taken in a somewhat wider sense than would 
appear from the author s own words to be intended; and 
the name may thus be applicable not merely to that 
single tribe, but generally to all the inhabitants of the 
Iranian highlands. 

In the title Arian ^ is implied, according to our ideas, 
something distinguishing and honourable, a fact which ex¬ 
plains its frequent occurrence in proper names. This might 
be adduced as a powerful argument in favour of the correct¬ 
ness of my own view; for if ‘Arya’ only meant ‘fellow- 
countrymen,’ it is difficult to believe that it would have been 


’ Yt. VIII, 6 and 37. I Erkhsha as a proper name=Ved. 
rkshaj Rv. VIII, 68, 15. Cf. also Geldner and Noeldeke, Zdhehrifi 
der dcufschc 7 i morge 7 ildndischm Ge$ellsc)iafi, vol. xxxv, p. 445. 

^ Airy do • daghdvd^ Yt. VIII, 9 and 56; X, 4, See, ; airyo shay ana, 
Yt. X, 13. 

® Yt. XIII, 87. 


^ Herodotus VII, 62. 
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found suitable for the formation of personal names. A 
whole series of such names as Ariobarzanes, Ariomardos, &c., 
is transmitted to us by Greek and Latin authors k 

The Avesta nations are not actually styled ‘Ariansin the 
oldest fragments of the Avesta, the Gathas ; but this absence 
may be explained from the character of the epoch of civili¬ 
zation represented by these hymns,—a period of the most 
embittered religious and economic struggles, in which the 
national element was entirely secondary. The reason cannot 
have been that the name was unknown ; for it is primeval 
and older than the Iranian nation itself, which has received 
it from earlier ages. The Indians likewise speak of them¬ 
selves in the songs of the Rig-veda as the ^Arya^,’ and 
distinguish themselves as such from the dark-skinned 
aborigines of the land of the Indus and its five tributaries. 
During the contest with these—the enemy or Dasa —the 
Arians, gradually advancing towards the East, occupy the 
plains of^the Panjab. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
even at the period when Indians and Iranians constituted 
a single undivided nation and when these two distinct tribes 
had not yet been formed, the name ‘Arian’ had been 
invented and was in use as a regular designation of the 
entire people. Furthermore, there are distinct traces extant 
which give it a still higher and more venerable antiquity. 
After the division of the Arian people had taken place, both 
the tribes, the Indian as well as the Iranian, retained their 
customary appellation and applied it in their usual manner. 
It may not be without interest at this point to take a 
brief survey of the present distribution of the Arian race 
in the provinces of Central Asia, on the banks of the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, as well as in Afghanistan. It is here 


^ Cf. Keiper, Die Perser des Aeschylos^ p. 69. 

^ Ludwig, Die Manthraliterahij^ imd das alte hidicn, a Is Einldlimff 
zurUeherseizu7ig des Rig-veda (Rv.vokiii) 207; Zimmer, H/Z. p. 100. 
In Indian the word drya derived from the original form arya serves 
as a name of the people; however, cf. Bohtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit- 
wbrterbuck, s.v. ary a, as well as its compounds ary ajard^ 'beloved 
of an Arian/ and aryapaim^ ' wife of an Arian.’ 
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represented by that highly interesting class of people, the 
Tajiks, who have their abode in the midst of the Afghans, 
BelucheeSj and Uzbccks, as a tribe foreign to but tolerated 
by them and living in peaceful intercourse with them. 
They form the really settled part of the population, living 
by commerce, industry^ and agriculture, and are therefore 
very often called ^////Zw/s ^peasants ’ or ‘villagers.’ 

Similarly in the Uzbcckian principalities the name Sm't 
denotes the settled portion of the people, the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, as opposed to the nomadic Kirghis; 
while the Tajiks arc understood to belong to the Arian 
race as opposed to the Turks or Tatars. Shaw on this 
point observes^: ‘Among these various tribes there are 
two great cross divisions. The first is the division of 
Turk and Tajik, or of Tartar and of Arian blood. The 
other classification is that of nomads and settled people, 
Kirghiz and Sarts.’ Hence it follows that by nature, and 
in all their habits of life, as well as in the development of 
the civilization of particular tribes, the Salts arc mostly 
composed of Tajiks, while the nomads are invariably Tatars. 
Thus it is explained why the Sart and the Tajik are very 
often regarded as identical. But this is quite incorrect; 
‘for all the Khdkandis . . . agreed in affirming that Sart 
is merely a word used by the Kirghiz to denote all who 
do not lead a nomad existence like themselves, whether 
they be Tajiks or Uzbccks.’ In a word, the name Sart 
has a purely historical import, while that of Tajik is rather 
ethnological. 


^ Reise^ p. 21. Cf. Lcrch (Rmsisclic Revue^ vol. i, 1872, 
p. 30, seq.), who derives the name Sart from 0 . Ir. khshathra (by 
meLatliesis khsharia-]^.^, shahar,' ciif) and examines the history of 
the expression with his usual thoroughness. Its most ancient appli¬ 
cation is said to have been in the name of the 'la-^dprai, whom 
Ptolemy mentions as living in the lowlands of the Sir (the Silis of the 
younger Pliny), where formerly more numerous towns, villages, and 
hamlets existed than at the present day. In Sogdiana the name 
Sart is obsolete, while it occurs again in Khiva. Sultan Baber 
denotes by it the populations of several towns and districts in 
Ferghana. 
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Concerning the spread of the Tajiks in Afghanistan, I need 
not speak at length after what has been communicated to 
us regarding them by Elphinstone, and subsequently by 
Spiegel h They are most numerous in the vicinity of the 
towns: they form the chief part of the population of Kabul, 
Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh, while they are completely un¬ 
known amongst the inhabitants of the wilder portions of the 
land. In several districts, especially in Kohistan, that is to say, 
not far from the capital of Afghanistan, they have preserved 
their independence. Here indeed they do not exhibit any 
trace of the submissive and cringing disposition which they 
so readily assume in their intercourse with a ruling caste. 
They are on the contrary warlike and eager for the fray, 
and live in constant feuds amongst themselves. Another 
branch of the Tajiks inhabits the Logar valley, and a 
third, that of the Furmulis^ is in possession of Urghun, to 
which we look for the old Urva of the Avesta. In S cist an, 
where they are called dihkans^ they likewise form the more 
ancient portion of the inhabitants collectively, and arc 
similarly spread over the whole of Baloochistan, distin¬ 
guished by their fixed mode of life and by the fact that 
they speak the Persian language. 

In the country of the Amu and the Sir the Tajiks are 
far more important, Ujfalvy, to whom we are indebted for 
detailed and authentic historical accounts of them, correctly 
points out that three classes must be distinguished : firstly, 
the native Iranians, who naturally claim our fuhest con¬ 
sideration ; next, the Persian colonists; and, lastly, the 
descendants of Persian slaves^. The indigenous Tajiks 
as a general rule have brown hair and beards, but there arc 
also found individuals with fair or red hair. Khanikoff 
describes them as tall people with black hair and beards. 
Their eyes are large and dark, the nose well formed, the 


^ Spiegel, Eramsche Alterlliumskujide^ vol. i, p. 340 seq. 

^ Ujfalvy, Exped. scieni, vol. ii, pp. 33-34 ; KhanikolT, Manoire 
sur rethnographie de la Perse, p. 92. 

^ Mem. sur hfknogr., p. 103; comp. Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, pp, 
339 - 340 ' 
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mouth rather large, the forehead broader, and the whole 
structure of the body somewhat heavier than in the case of 
the Western Persians. Shaw\ to whom we arc indebted 
for most of our knowledge respecting the inhabitants of 
the Pamir, describes the Tajiks as follows :— 

‘ The Tajiks are a very handsome race with high fore¬ 
heads, full expressive eyes shaded by dark eyelashes, 
thin delicately-formed noses, short upper lips, and rosy 
complexions. Their beards arc generally very large and 
full, and often of a brown and even sometimes of a reddish 
tinge. They differ from the high-caste men of Northern 
India only, in being more stoutly and strongly built, and 
in having fuller faces. 

'Their kinsmen, the men of Badakhshan, bear even a 

closer resemblance to the Northern Indians.The 

Wakhanis partake of these characteristics, having also 
some of them light hazel-coloured eyes, as have also the 
Sirikulis whom I saw at Kashghar. But the^ rough life 
they lead in their highland valleys has given them a 
certain harshness of feature as well as an asperity of 
character, which contrasts with the good temper of their 
neighbours, the Kirghiz/ 

Ujfalvy further points out that 'the Tajiks of the moun¬ 
tains’ are of a more independent and noble character than 
the inhabitants of the plains. This, as well as their exterior 
and the primitive customs which are preserved amongst 
them, permits us to recognize in them the genuine de¬ 
scendants of the old Mazdayasnan. As everywhere else, 
so also in Central Asia, the secluded and inaccessible 
character of the high mountainous districts helped to pre¬ 
serve and perpetuate the peculiar characteristics of their 
inhabitants. 

The Tajiks of the mountains are collectively called by 
the name of Galcha^. I do not think we can with justice 


^ Reise^ pp. 22-23. 

^ The name probably means ‘ mountaineer,' if the derivation of 
Tomaschek [Pamirdialekii) from Pers.^/^<2r, O. Ir.gairi, is correct. 
Ujfalvy ; Ue Galea qu’on a appeld jusqu'h present aussi Tadjik des 
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accept any fundamental distinction between the Galchas 
and the Tajiks of the plains^. All the differences that 
exist between them, whether extrinsic or intrinsic, may be 
explained by the fact that the former, being isolated in their 
mountains and high valleys, preseiwe the type of the Arian 
race in a purer and less impaired state, while the latter, 
through their intermixture with Tatarian elements, have 
lost much of the purity of their blood. 

The Galchas are described as individually handsome, 
with brown, and occasionally red or even light flaxen hair; 
while the brachycephaloits skull-formation and considerable 
skull-capacity form a striking peculiarity, which but seldom 
appears prominently in the pure Tajiks^'. Galchas arc 
found in the valleys of the mountains surrounding l^er- 
ghana; they dwell in the country round the sources of the 
Zerafshan, particularly in the valley of Yaghnob and along 
the Oxus as far up as its sources in the Pamir; and even in 
the easteruoparts of the plateau of Pamir itself, that is to 
say, beyond the Neza-tash ridge, we meet with them in the 
district of Siri-kul. Not less interesting arc the natives of 
the southern declivity of the Hindukush, in Chitifd and 
Kafiristan, but they appear to belong mostly to the Indian 
race. 

The language of the Galchas, which has been of late 
the object of careful investigation", is divided into several 
dialects, which have a particularly close connection with 


montagnes' ('the Galea who was called also up to now the Tajik 
of the mountains’). 

^ Cf. Van den Gheyn in the Bulletin de TAtliM Oriental, iSSr, 
pp. 221-223. 

^ Tomaschek, Pamirdialekte, p. 5 seq. 

® Tomaschek, in his Zentralasiatischc Studicn, vol. ii, has worked 
up the materials collected by Shaw ('On the Ghaltcba Languages,’ 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. xlv, 1876, pj). T39- 
278 ; xlvi, 1877, pp. 97-126). He holds the inhabitants of the Pamir 
to be the descendants of the Saks, and 'such a linguistic research is 
to serve above all as a valid support to the following historical proof 
that these Saks were a purely Iranian tribe, which had prcscrv<?d 
the old Iranian mode of life and the genuine Iranian tyj)e in greater 
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the old Eastern Iranian, and thus with the language of 
the Avesta. If it shows an admixture of Indian words, 
the reason for this probably lies only in their primitive 
condition, in consequence of which tliey still suggest to us 
more of an original affinity with the Indian than with 
Modern Persian. 

Of the Pamir dialects the MungT or Mindshani is the 
most important. It is spoken in Mungan, the neighbour¬ 
hood of Karan, Paryan, Shangan, and in the still unknown 
valleys on the frontiers of Kafiristan, and is distinguished 
by a peculiar resemblance to the Avesta language. In 
the valley of the Panja, according to the different districts, 
the Wakhi, the Ishkashami, and Shigni are spoken. Be¬ 
sides this, the SanglichT, the dialect of Sanglich (between 
Mungan and Ishkashim), is worthy of mention, as well as 
the YaghnobT, the language of the Galchas in the moun¬ 
tains near the upper Zerafshan. I must not pass over the 
report of Mushketoff^ upon the Galchas dwelling in the 
vicinity of the glaciers of Zerafshan. He regards them as 
the direct descendants of the ancient Persians. Their civili¬ 
zation is a highly primitive one. They do not occupy them¬ 
selves with agriculture; their houses and chattels are made 
of stone, the former without lime or cement. Their sole 
domestic animal is the Ishak^ a kind of wild ass, which they 
use for carrying burdens. 

We have just spoken of members of the Iranian stock, 
who have remained in a very low stage of civilization. Of 
the other Galchas this cannot be asserted in the same 
degree. I incline to believe that we may recognize in them 
the descendants of the Zoroastrians. The Avesta expressly 
described the primitive home of the Iranian people, the most 
holy Aryana-vaija^ as being situated in the mountainous 
countries drained by the Sir, the Zerafshan, and the Amu. 
Into these almost inaccessible valleys the faithful adherents 


purity than the Meclo-Persians, who were strongly influenced in 
every way by the Semites.’ 

^ ' Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. ii, 1880, 

pp. 765-766. 
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of the Mazda religion may have retired further and furtlier 
before the attacks of the Tatars and the Arabs. There 
they still cherished for a long time the ancient and venerable 
cultiis which they had inherited from their ancestors. Many 
antiquated customs, preserved to the present day, point tt) 
this conclusion. For instance, Wood^ relates that he ob¬ 
served among the inhabitants of Badakhshan and Wakhan 
a peculiar disinclination to blow out a light. This is in con¬ 
formity with the ideas and usages of the Zoroastnans, and, 
more important still, of the Zoroastrians alone. Fire was 
notoriously regarded by them as the most sacred clement, 
which must be preserved as much as possible from any kind 
of profanation. Even the breath of man or his spittle is 
sufficient to desecrate it. Therefore even the priest before 
the fire-altar must perform his ceremonies and recite his 
prayers with his mouth covered. I can allude but brielly 
to the peculiar customs of the Kafirs: their practice of 
exposing die dead, and also their peculiar treatment of 
women after delivery and during their courses, which cor¬ 
respond so closely to the similar precepts of the Avesta that 
we can scarcely admit the possibility of a merely accidental 
resemblance^. 

Finally, our theory is corroborated by native legends. In 
Shignan a tradition^ exists that the inhabitants of that land 
were, so late as from 500 to 700 years ago, Zardushti, 
adherents of the Mazda religion, and that only then were 
they converted to Islam by Mahomedan emissaries from 
the neighbouring western provinces. Certain buildings in 
the valley of the Oxus are dedicated to the Aiashpanistagdu, 
or ‘ fire-worshippers Even if this statement be not alto¬ 
gether accurate, it still proves that people have preserved 
111 the Galcha provinces down to the present day the remem- 


^ Journey,' pp. 177, 218; comp, therewith Spiegel, Z.A. vol. i, 
P- 339 * 

^ Masson, ‘Narrative of Various Journeys in Baloochistan, Af¬ 
ghanistan, and the Panjab/ vol. i, p. 224 seq.; Spiegel, Z. A, vol i 
P- 397 - 

^ Gordon, ‘Pamir,' p. 141. 


^ Wood^ ‘Journey,' p. 218. 
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brancc of their former connection with the old na^^^nal 
religion. 

If at a future time the veil which still hangs over the 
territories of the Oxus, viz. Shignan, Roshan, and Darwaz, 
should be lifted by a courageous traveller and inquirer, we 
may expect to receive new and abundant information con¬ 
cerning the highly important questions of Central Asiatic 
Ethnography and Iranian Antiquity. 


§ 2 . The Adversaries of the A vesta People. 

The life of the Avesta people was by no means one of 
peacefulness and tranquillity. The Gathas themselves pre¬ 
sent a picture of continual combats and feuds, and show us 
how the existence of the newly-founded community of the 
Mazdayasnan remained for a long time most precarious and 
uncertain. By degrees, however, all oppositibn seems to 
have broken down, the Mazda religion throve and increased, 
the number of its adherents grew larger from year to year, 
and in the more recent part of the Avesta they appear no 
longer as a maligned and persecuted people, but as victors 
and rulers. 

This brings us to a cardinal question in the history of 
the civilization of the Avesta people, a question which we 
may briefly state as follows. Are we to concede that the 
Iranians, at the time of their immigration into the settle¬ 
ments described in the Avesta, did not there meet with an 
aboriginal people not akin to them? Do we learn from 
the Avesta itself anything of conflict with tribes of non- 
Arian race ? Or do all the descriptions of hostile surprises 
and warlike undertakings, which occur in the Avesta, refer 
solely to the feuds carried on amongst the Iranians 
themselves ; and arc consequently the names of nations (to 
be hereafter enumerated) handed down to us in the Avesta 
to be all explained as designations of particular tribes (and 
their subdivisions) of the Iranian people } 

As regards the fi'rst part of this question, it is evident 
that in the Avesta a very marked social and religious 
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opposition is exhibited from the beginning, a contrast 
between the settled population and the nomads, between 
the adherents of the Zoroastrian doctrine and their enemies. 
And from that time forward it is unquestionable that this 
opposition is of paramount importance, and is most strongly 
emphasized by the authors of the Avesta. However, I 
believe that all the circumstances bearing on this point 
have not yet been explained. As the inhabitants of Tur- 
kistan are divided according to descent into Turks and 
Tajiks, into members of the Arian and Tatarian races, and 
according to occupation into Sarts and Kirghiz; so, side by 
side with the economic separation of the population into 
wandering herdsmen and agricultural settlers, there exists 
also a national schism which affords us proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a non-Arian element in old Iran, It is true, the 
national opposition, so far as it seems to be indicated in 
the Avesta, docs not belong to the present, but rather 
to the past-^-at least more frequent mention is made of 
the battles fought with the race foreign and hostile to 
the Arians in the legendary stories than in the form of 
genuine historical narrative. However, all this none the 
less tends to prove the existence of a non-Arian aboriginal 
people. 

The religious and economical schisms more or less 
coincide, as we shall see presently. The Zoroastrian 
doctrine thrives among the settled population, who first 
accept it, while the nomadic tribes mostly decline to sub¬ 
mit to its binding and restraining laws. The Avesta on 
this account invariably extols the settled life of the peasant 
and the careful tending of cattle, and recognizes a religious 
merit in the cultivation of the soil and in the reclaiming of 
land still lying waste, as also in the gradual promotion 
of civilization. 

But the social contrast can be as little mistaken for the 
national one in old Iran, as it can in the present age in 
the principalities near the Sir and the Amu. It is probable, 
from internal evidence, that the non-Arians were mostly 
nomads; but there is no doubt that a considerable part of 
the old Iranian nation also followed the same I'oving 
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manner of life. They had as yet by no means universally 
taken to agriculture and permanent settlements. 

I begin with the Gathas, the only part of the Avesta the 
contents of which arc exclusively devoted to contempo¬ 
rary events and the description of existing circumstances. 
Here the contrast is manifestly the economic and re¬ 
ligious one. I shall refer to this more in detail, when, in 
the economic portion of my work, I have to speak of the 
mutual relations of agriculture and cattle-breeding, as well 
as of the contrast between the nomadic and the settled 
populations. 

On the one side stand the husbandmen, the pious, the 
faithful, truly devoted to Ahura Mazda and the Good 
Doctrine, who distinguish themselves particularly by the 
care which they bestow upon the sacred cow. On the 
other side we behold the impious, who do not plough 
the field, and who cause injury and harm to the cow: 
these arc the nomads, who have no knowledge of the sys¬ 
tematic rearing of cattle, the unbelievers who do not accept 
Zarathushtra’s doctrine. That these too were Iranians is 
proved by the mere fact that the prophet argues with them, 
propounds his doctrine to them, and calls upon them to 
decide in its favour. This at least presupposes a com¬ 
munity of language and a certain measure of relationship 
which we could not admit as existing between Arians and 
non-Arians. We have only to remember the sublime 
passage in which Zarathushtra, or one of his first adherents 
and followers, preaches the new faith (evidently in the 
midst of a large gathering of peasants), beginning with 
the words— 

‘I will announce it; Now hear and understand, 

Ye who have come from near and from far^!’ 

Between the believers and the unbelievers, the husband¬ 
men and the nomads, bloody conflicts ensued : 

' He shall not disturb our prayers, 

Who said how one beholds in the worst manner [or 
profanely) 


^ Yasna XLV, i. 
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The cow and the sun with one’s eyes; 

Who bestows gifts upon the wicked. 

But causes the pasture-grounds to lie waste, 

And hurls his weapons against the pious M’ 

The prophet even summons his adherents openly to the 
fight: 

‘ None of you shall listen to the words 
And precepts of the wicked; 

For into his house and into his village, 

Into his estate and his country 
Will he bring grief and death. 

Therefore slay them with weapons^!’ 

The separation of the people into believers and un¬ 
believers begins in the Gathas, and continues througli- 
out the whole of the Avesta. It is highly characteristic 
of the tone of the Avesta, and the language possesses a 
complete sejfies of expressions whereby the adherents of the 
Zoroastrian religion and their opponents arc designated''. 
From the wicked, who are ignominiously compared even 
with noxious and loathsome animals^, originated every kind 
of evil, viz. hatred, enmity, and discord^; the faithful, on 
the contrary, distinguish themselves by their pious and holy 
spirit and their humble devotion towards Ahura Mazda*’. 


^ Ys. XXXII, 10 . - Ys. XXXI, 18 . 

® The most important amongst them are: Asha or ashava7i 
(Skr. ridvan)^ ^pious, righteous;’ a?iashava7i, drvat (in the Gatha- 
dialect dregvat, where g strengthens as in hvogva, identical with 
hvom of the common dialect), Gmpious, unrighteous;’ liitdama, 
‘ adhering to the good doctrine; ’ duzhdama ; Mazdayasna ^ Mazda- 
worshipper;’ daevayas7ia^ ‘demon-worshipper;’ dalmia^ ‘pious;’ 
adaJma. Fellow-believers are called hamo^dama or hva-dapia^ the 
believers in other faiths a77yd-vare7ia or a7iyd~Xkaeshd.. 

^ Hence khrafstra-mashya, ‘ men like khrafsiras! 

Amagh, ‘hatred,’ proceeds from the wicked (Ys. XXXII, 6 ~ 8 ); 
the wicked are designated as thishvanio, ‘malignant, hostile’ (Ys. 
XXVIII, y); their resistance is called paiti-rema, aeshvia (Ys. 
XLIV, 20 ; XLVIII, 7 ; XLIX, 4 , &c.) 

^ Hence the abstract terms asha, mhu-mano^ as well as drmaiti 
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The constantly recurring prayers of the Avcsta, therefore, 
are especially those which call down blessings and happi¬ 
ness upon the faithful, and misery and misfortune upon the 
wicked. 

'According to desire, power over all good that originates 
from piety is given to the pious ; but no power is 
given to the wicked! Master of his wishes be the 
pious, impotent in his wishes be the wicked! Joy 
and prosperity do I wish for the world of the pious, 
but distress and adversity do I wish for the entire 
world of the wicked'^.’ 

The religious and the economic schism in the popula¬ 
tion of old Iran is thus beyond question illustrated clearly 
enough. It is undoubtedly far more difficult to prove the 
existence of a race-opposition between the Arians and the 
non-Arians. 

The plains near the Caspian and Aral Seas, as also those 
along the northern shores of the Black Sea, were, even in 
the most ancient days, inhabited by a large number of 
wandering tribes, which are usually classed under the 
general appellation of ‘Scythians’ by the Greeks. They 
may be considered as consisting chiefly of the aboriginal 
population of Iran. If they were of Tatarian descent, 
like the present inhabitants of the steppes—and certain 
analogies in their mode of life and customs with those 
of the present Turkomans and Kirghiz cannot but be 
recognized—the diversity of race would be thereby esta¬ 
blished. However, it is almost agreed that the Scythians 
were of Arian descent, as appears particularly from the 
proper names transmitted to us through the medium of 
Greek writers. The southern tribes appear to have be¬ 
longed to the Iranian, the northern perhaps to the Scla¬ 
vonic branch of the Indo-Germanic family^. Concerning 


(in the Gathas = aramaiti), are frequently used as concrete for ‘the 
pious, righteous;’ Ys. XXXIII, 3; XXXIV, 2 and 3 ; XLVI, 
16, &c, ^ Ys. VIII, 5, 6, 8. 

® Duncker, Gesckichte des AUerihums^ vol. ii, p. 430 seq.; Spiegel, 
E,A, vol. ii, p. 333 ^eq. 
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the Scythian nation of the Saks, which dwelt in the moun¬ 
tainous countries near the upper banks of the Aniu-daiya, 
Tomaschek^ specially undertakes to adduce proofs that 
it was a genuine Iranian tribe, and that it has preseiwcd 
the characteristics of the Iranian nation in a purer and 
more genuine form than perhaps the Persians or the Mcdcs. 
Here again then we have no national contrasty but merely 
another instance of that economical separation of the 
Iranian people into nomads and settled colonists, which is 
indicated by the most ancient fragments of the Avcsta. 
The Scythians represented only those tribes which still 
wandered over the steppes as migratory herdsmen ; whilst 
the Sogdiansj Persians, Medes, Bactrians, Arians were 
those who had taken to the cultivation of the soil and 
to permanent dwellings. But if the Scythians of ancient 
times exhibit many striking points of resemblance in cus¬ 
toms and ways of life to the modern Tatarian inhabitants 
of the steppes; if they, like the latter, distinguished them¬ 
selves as bold riders, delighted in continual battles and 
feuds, drank mares’ milk as their favourite beverage, and 
lived in the most astonishing and repulsive uncleanlincss,— 
all this must have been on account of the identity of 
external circumstances in the nature of the soil and 
climate, whereby both have been influenced, and the same 
results were brought about at different times and among 
different nations. 

I do not wish to deny the Iranian, or at all events Arian, 
nationality of a large portion of the Scythian tribes, least of 
all that of the Saks^, but I would remark that the name 
‘Scythian’ is used rather vaguely by Greek writers. It 
strikes me that the name had more of an economic import, 
and comprehended all the nomadic nations of the Eastern 


^ Pamiriialekle^ p. 4. 

® According to Grigorjeff On the Scythian Tribe of the Saks'), 
as well as according to Cuno Inquiries in the Region of Ancient 
Ethnography, part i, 'The Scyths’), the Saks are a Sclavonic 
people; while in other quarters this view is disputed (cf. Rimzsche 
Revue, vol. i, pp. 103-105). 
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European and the Central Asiatic lowlands, without taking 
into consideration whether any differences of blood and 
language existed. In short, the notion contained in the 
name ‘ Scythians ’ is co-cxtcnsivc with the vague and gene¬ 
ral expression 'Turanians,’ much in favour with modern 
writers, or perhaps with the term ' Kirghiz ’ in the case of 
modern Turkistan. If, therefore, it can be proved with 
certainty of a part of the Scythians, that they belonged to 
the Arian race and spoke an Arian language, it docs not 
follow that there vrcrc not also tribes of a foreign race, 
perhaps Tatars, amongst the Scythians and reckoned as 
belonging to them^. 

This is merely by the way. As wc arc here dealing 
only with a possibility, I shall omit further mention of 
the Scythians, and shall attempt to discover whether 
no other traces of a non-Arian aboriginal population may 
be discovered. And such traces are undoubtedly to be 
found. The best Assyriologists are agreed that ttee Semites, 
on their immigration into the plains of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, found a people foreign to them, with a 
culture, language, and writing of their own. From the 
blending of the two tribes, the Sumir and the Akkad, the 
aborigines and immigrating Kushites or Semites, arose the 
Chaldaean people. This gradual intermingling may have 
taken place only after fierce struggles and contests, but no 
tradition reaches back to those warlike ages of the past. 
Even in the oldest monuments wc find Sumir and Akkad 
already forming one nation. The language of the Sumir 
became gradually extinct, and only survived as a sacred 
dialect still preserved in temples and schools. But the 
writing invented by the aborigines, viz. the cuneiform 
character, was now accepted as the predominant and only 


^ To my delight I here find myself in accord with Maspero, who 
asserts positively (' History of the Oriental Peoples in Antiquity,’ 
p. 129): "The Scyths, the oldest among mankind, belong at 
least partly to those tribes of the Turanian race, whic even at 
the present day inhabit the north of Europe and Asia Irom the 
marshes of Finland to the banks of the Amur.’ 

VOL. 1. C 
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current language of the Semites ; it was adapted to the 
wants of the Kushite dialect^ and served thenceforth for 
their writing, as it had done before for that of the Su¬ 
merian dialect. Every symbol now corresponded to a new 
sound, without however losing its old signification. The 
symbol which, in the Sumerian language, meant the sun 
and the day, still retained its Sumerian phonetic value in 
ut^nd^ par para; it may however be also read shamash 
or yum^ which are the Semitic words for ‘sun’ and ‘day.’ 
Thus the writing of the Chaldaean cuneiform characters 
of itself reveals to us the striking intermixture of two 
dissimilar elements, pervading in a similar way the entire 
civilized life of the tribes of the Mesopotamian lowland k 
It is therefore clear that we must assume the existence 
of an aboriginal population of foreign race before the 
appearance in the East of the Semites, and even before 
that of the Arians, That it did not confine itself to 
the districts round the Euphrates and the Tigris, but that 
it spread likewise over the entire plateau of Iran, is 
to be accepted as pretty certain. Whether that original 
population was a Tatarian one, cannot indeed be proved 
absolutely, but it is not improbable, if we consider the 
character of the Sumerian language. If, relying upon 
Chinese sources, we allow that the present Khanates, 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, as well as Eastern Turkistan 
were inhabited in the most ancient times by an Ariaii 
population, and that the Mongol-Tatar race first occupied 
those districts in a comparatively recent period^, I must 
declare myself altogether incompetent to decide this 
question. However, this does not seem to me to touch 
the root of the matter. If we speak of an aboriginal 
population of Western Asia, we are dealing with an epoch 
of time for which direct historical testimony cannot be 
demanded, and which indeed stands at the very dawn of 
history. If, then, the Tataric-Mongolian nations which 


^ Cf. Maspero, Hiistory,’pp. 135 seq., 152; Duncker, Geschichtc 
des Alterthu 7 Jis, vol. i, p. 247 seq.; Spiegel, E. A. vol. i, p. 3S1 seq. 
^ Cf. Rtmische Revue, vol. ix, p. 328. 
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now possess Central Asia found Arlan tribes there before 
them, very likely the Arians in their turn met in their 
first immigration with a primitive population of Tatars, 
which naturally, at the time when the new Mongolian 
invasion began, had been absorbed long ago by the 
ruling classes. 

I would moreover suggest that no more weight be attached 
to these details than I myself allow them. For in order 
to attain to a really definite judgment on this difficult 
and complicated question, one must have made the most 
extensive studies regarding very different countries. Only 
the possibility that, side by side with the Arian population 
of old Iran, an older non-Arian one existed, may be con¬ 
sidered as assured. This brings me to the principal point 
of my argument: How does the Avesta bear upon this 
question ? 

I shall later on adduce some indirect proofs, which 
seem to establish the existence of a primitive •non-Arian 
race. That slavery existed in old Iran follows, as well as 
from other causes, from the fact that industry, in spite of 
the absence of a peculiar class of manufactures, had reached 
a degree of development by no means insignificant. The 
slaves may have been either captives taken in war from 
among the hostile Arian tribes, or, what is more probable, 
descendants of the conquered aborigines who had been de¬ 
prived of their lands, but were allowed to follow trades which 
to the conquerors appeared less honourable than agriculture. 
We shall find further on that, in the houses of the Mazda- 
yasnam daughters of unbelieving tribes lived as maid-servants 
and concubines, a practice denounced in the Avesta with 
such abhorrence, that we may conclude therefrom that, like 
the dasa-women of the Rigveda, these must have been 
women belonging to the non-Arian tribes, against whom 
the priests of Mazda preached with such holy indignation. 

But in the Avesta we have also proofs of the most direct 
kind. Non-Arians are often expressly named, and, twist 
and turn them as we will, these facts cannot be ignored, and 
we are thus actually compelled to assume the existence of 
non-Arian tribes in old Iran. The non-Arian countries 
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are attacked by the Arians, they are destroyed thnnio-h the 
glory of Zarathushtra^. This is a clear allusion to the war 
of races which the Iranians, especially the pre-Zoroastrian 
Iranians, waged with their enemies, and in which they 
proved victorious. Of the province of Varna it is expressly 
said that it contained non-Arian inhabitants^. Varna was, 
in my opinion, situated in the north-western parts of the 
country possessed by the Iranians, perhaps in the present 
district of Taberistan. And it may be hence conjectured 
that the non-Arian tribes gradually withdrew before the 
victorious Arians into the almost inaccessible mountains of 
the Alburz, in order to maintain there, for at least some 
time longer, their ancient independence. 

This non-Arian tribe in Varna I hold to be identical with 
the 'wicked people of Varna,’ frequently mentioned else¬ 
where in the Avesta, who stand in close relation to the 
'demons of MazenderanV As MazendciTin is not very 
distant from Taberistan, there is good reason for believing 


^ Yt. XVIII, 2 {anairydo • danhdvo) ; Yt. XIX, 68. 

^ Vd. I, t8 ; anairydeha • danheu^\\ • ahmshUdra. I read aiwish- 
liar a instead of aiwishtdra according to the Vendidad-sade and the 
Pahlavi translation. The latter has andrich mafddn 7 nadam mdriash- 
mh. The word thus comes from the root shi =^klishi\ and we need 
only be surprised that the root-vowel is not increased before the 
suffix tar, 

^ Varenya • drvantd and rndzamya • daeva. It has probably a 
similar sense, when it is said of Urva in the south-eastern boun¬ 
daries of the territories of the Avesta people, that 'evil inhabitants’ 
dwelt there {agha • aiwishitdro) Vd. I, ii; for its reading vide the 
preceding note; (Pehl. sharitar avarvidnashmli). Here we must 
probably think not of non-Arian but of Indian tribes. Very inter¬ 
esting also is the expression ' malignant or hostile tribes ’ {^danhcii^\ • 
rdkhshdilhydo and rdkhshyeilhYi danhdvo, Yt. X, 27 and 78, as 
anairydo • danhdvo). The epithet is derived from the rt, rakhsh - Skr. 
raksh, and is thus akin to Skr. rakshas, which also serves in the Rig- 
veda as a designation for hostile tribes. The meaning ' demon ’ 
which is usually found in dictionaries is certainly only the secondary 
one, as in the case of Dasa and Dasyu. Vide Zimmer, Alimdisekes 
LeheUj p. 109 seq.; Ludwig, EMciiung zur Uchcrsclztmg des Rig- 
veda, p. 211. 
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in the connection, and \vc arc also entitled to recognize 
in the demons mentioned above only foreign aborigines, 
the remnants of whom maintained themselves longest in 
the swampy forests on the narrow coast-district between 
the Caspian Sea and Alburz. 

The war of races is moreover assigned by the Avesta to 
a very ancient period. The tradition respecting that period 
of bloody warfare is attached to the half-mythical figure of 
HaiisJiyangJia —Hosheng in FirdusI — one of the oldest 
princes of the line of the heroic kings of the Avesta and 
of the Shrih-name: 

‘To the Ardvi-sura Anahita did Haushyangha, the 
Paradhata, sacrifice on the foot of the Kara, and he 
prayed to her: “ Grant me this gift, O Ardvi-sura 
Anahita, that I may become the supreme ruler over 
all demons and men, . . . and that I may slay 
two-thirds of the demons of Mazenderan and of the 
wicked people of Varna k”’ 

As we know, Strabo also makes mention of a tribe of the 
Anariaks, who according to him were settled on the coast of 
the Caspian Sea. Here we have the corrupt form of that 
name Anarya by which the Iranians of the Avesta could 
scarcely have meant merely an individual tribe dwelling 
near the Caspian Sea, but rather all the tribes that belonged 
to a race foreign to their own^. 

If my view is correct, the aborigines of the land are fre¬ 
quently designated as daiva^ demons. They were to the 
orthodox Iranians only the earthly image of the superhuman, 
wicked powers. In an analogous manner the two ideas 
which indicate demons and foes belonging to foreign tribes 
are continually intermingled in the Rig-veda, and we 
cannot always easily distinguish, in the different passages, 
which of the two designations is the correct one. If in the 


^Yt. V, 2 2. 

^ Strabo, pp. 507, 508 (here a city Anariaka is also mentioned), 514 
near the Marclers, the Hyreanians, the Cadusians and similar tribes. 
The ^AvapiaKac of Strabo would correspond closely enough to an Old 
Iranian Afiairyaka^ a derivative from anairya. 
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Avesta a distinction is made between daiva and mcn\ wc 
must naturally understand the former to mean superhuman 
monsters. It may be shown, however, that in the Rig-veda, 
too, the primitive population of the Panjab, the people of 
the Ddsa^ arc frequently placed in direct opposition to the 
tribe of Manu, to the human race'-^. That the daivas of 
the Avesta may likewise be beings of flesh and blood wc 
might be inclined to infer from the fact that even Maz- 
dayasnan, when they grossly violate the commandments 
of Zarathushtra, degenerate into demons, and become like 
the rudest, most abject, and most profligate of men^. 
However, I may here assume a similar use to that of the 
German word Teufel (devil). 

The struggle of the Arians with the daivas, the subjection 
of the primitive inhabitants of the Iranian highlands, naturally 
accompanied the first immigration of the Arian tribes in the 
earliest epoch of their history. Accordingly, the native 
legend assigns those events to the reign of King Yima, by 
whom also, as we shall see further on, the systematic 
breeding of cattle is said to have been introduced. His 
person at all events represents a very early and primitive 
stage of the civilization of the Iranian people. The Avesta 
makes him pray to Anahita: 

‘ Grant me that I may snatch away from the demons 
both wealth and plenty, both fields and herds, both 
nourishment and splendour k’ 

For the arable lands and pasture-grounds the course of the 
struggle is as follows. Yima tries to take by force from the 
daivas the districts suitable for thriving settlements in order 
to make them over to his own people. This was undoubtedly 


^Ys. XXIX, 4; cf. also supra, Yt. V, 22, next the formations 
dafoa^ masliya, yd/Uy pairikUy kaviy kaf^apan^ near them wc also find 
satar ‘ the destroyer, the enemy,' Ys. IX, 18; Yt. I, 10; Y, 13 <&c. 

2 Rv. II, 20, 7 i V? 3 ij 7 ; yt, 21, II, &c. 

^ Vd. VII, 56, ‘he is a daivay a worshipper of the daivas^ one 
who holds intercourse with the daivas, one who adheres to the 
daivasi Cf. Vd. VIII, 31. 

^Yt. V, 26, 
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the beginning and the earliest phase of the war of races. 
The legend then goes on to ascribe to Zarathushtra the 
complete destruction of the daivas. Formerly they roved 
in human form about the earth, but after the advent of 
the prophet they disappeared and could only exercise their 
destructive influence as disembodied beingsh Where the 
Iranian people thus gradually emerge from the dawn of legend 
into the brighter light of an historical age, the daivas and 
the battles with them are removed to a supernatural and 
superhuman region, and lapse into all-deforming myth. 
At the period of the foundation and of the flourishing estate 
of the Mazda-religion the dominion and independence of 
the non-Arian tribes are already broken down; they have 
either disappeared from the soil and been destroyed by the 
Iranians, or they still subsist merely as the last sumvors 
who have adapted themselves gradually to the laws and 
ideas of the victors, and who pursue a peaceful trade amidst 
the ruling classes of the Arians, without being ^•any longer 
savagely persecuted by them but yet without enjoying equal 
rights. 

We have already spoken - of the Mdzanian daivas. 
Whether their name bears any relation to that of the present 
province of Mazenderan cannot be proved with certainty; 
however, it is not impossible. Mazenderan, on account of 
its extremely unwholesome climate and its marshy soil, 
which was certainly covered in olden times with impene¬ 
trable forests, may have remained free from the settlements 
of the Arians, and have served as a place of refuge to the 
conquered aborigines. In the legend of FirdusI, also,, Mazen¬ 
deran is regarded as the dwelling-place of demons, as 
prominently appears from the narrative of the march of 
Kaikaus to that country^. 

It is with the Mdzanian daivas that Haushyangha 


Ws. IX, 15, ^Thou, 0 Zarathushtra, didst make * all demons, * 
who before roamed about the w^orld in human forms conceal 
themselves in the earth.’ 

~ Firdusi^ S/idh-ndme, ed. by Vullers, vol. i, p. 315 seq.; Spiegel, 
F. A. vol. i, p. 585 seq. 
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principally fights—the very hero of the Iranian legend who 
subdued the wicked people of Varna. He thus invokes 
the genius Druvaspa: 

‘ Grant me, that I may overpower all Mdrjanian daivas, 
that, terrified, I may not give way througli fear 
before the demons. Before us may all daivas in 
alarm give way against their will, terrified may they 
fly unto darkness h" 

Together with the daivas are to be named the dnijas, 
monsters which are also, as I believe, to be understood in 
very many cases as human beings, and indeed as race- 
enemies of the Arians. We read frequently in the Gathas ; 

' For that reason do I ask Thee ; give me a correct 
reply, O Ahura : 

How can I deliver the monsters into the power of 
the pious 

In order to slay them according to the command¬ 
ments of Thy Doctrine, 

In order to cause a mighty overthrow among the 
wicked 

I will deliver them up, O Mazda, to Danger and 
Misery^ 

So also in the later Avesta, when the bullock, carried 
off by the nomads of the steppes, complains to Mithra 
that he has been led away into the abode of monsters-'; 
or, when the monsters of Varna/ who may probably, 
however, be identical with the evil people of Varna, are 
expressly distinguished from the rinvisiblc monsters,’ the 
wicked spirits k 

Two results may be deduced from the above facts. The 
Avesta in no way contravenes the belief in a primitive 
race in Iran foreign to the Arians, but lends it a note¬ 
worthy confirmation. 'Non-Arian’ tribes arc expressly 
mentioned in the Zoroastrian documents. Wc furthermore 


^ Yt. IX, 4 ; XVn, 25 ; cf. Vd. XVII, 9. 

2YS.XL1V, 14. ^Ys.X, 86. 

^ Varenya • dravainli ^ dnij\ viainyava • druj^ Yt. I, 19. 
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arrive, through the Avesta, at the result to which modern 
interpretation of the Rig-veda has brought us. In many 
passages where mention is made apparently of mon¬ 
sters or demons, we have to deal, not with superhuman 
incidents, but with absolutely real and to a certain extent 
historical events. The same expression which designates 
the dark powers of Hell, the demoniacal enemies of the 
bright, beneficent deities of light, denotes also the enemies 
of mankind, and, indeed, especially those enemies with whom 
the Arians were united by none of the ties of blood, custom, 
religion, or language, and who might therefore, with some 
show of reason, be regarded by them as the embodiment of 
the power hostile to God—the non-Arian tribes wdiom they 
subdued in the earliest period of their immigration in the 
fierce war of races. 


§ 3 . Character of the Adversaries Sf the 
Avesta People, 

In particular cases it is naturally no easy matter to dis¬ 
tinguish between those enemies of the Avesta people who, 
living as nomads, differed from them only in their economic 
status, and those who belonged to a foreign tribe. The 
following maybe considered as a criterion at least occasion¬ 
ally applicable. As the war with the primitive race is as a 
rule laid in the legendary period, that is, in a past time 
remote from that of the Avesta, we arc probably right in 
holding, where the Avesta speaks of existing circumstances, 
that the conflict is generally one between husbandmen 
and nomads. But where the events of an earlier epoch are 
described, there remains the possibility of allusion being 
made to a difference of race. At all events it is beyond 
question that in the Avesta national conflicts, as opposed 
to social ones, are only of secondary importance. 

In this Section, therefore, I shall only mention in general 
those enemies who threatened the peace and security of the 
Avesta people, without considering whether they belonged 
to the Arian race or not. 
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These enemies were bodies of horsemen, who had their 
real abode and place of refuge in the desert. Mounted on 
swift horses, they broke suddenly into the settled and well- 
cultivated districts of the Zoroastrians, and surprised their 
villages and hamlets. Whoever offered resistance was 
slain, the remainder, as well as the women and children, 
were carried off into captivity. The main object of these 
inroads, however, was simply to make booty of the herds 
of cattle, which were driven off by the robbers into the 
oases of the steppes, where all pursuit was vaink 

Such conditions of life vividly recall to mind those which 
existed down to very recent times on the north-eastern 
frontiers of Persia, and which have only very lately been 
graduallybrought to an end through the extension of Russian 
dominion in Central Asia. As in ancient times the settled 
dwellings of the Avesta people were invaded by the no¬ 
madic tribes of the North, so in Khorasan up to our own 
times the \rillages and estates of the Persians were liable to 
the inroads of the Turcomans. The object of the plun¬ 
dering excursions of the Turcomans is likewise to rob their 
more wealthy neighbours, and to carry off cattle and slaves. 
They owe their success more to their sudden and unex¬ 
pected attacks, which cause the greatest panic and con¬ 
fusion among the Persians and cripple their power for 
resistance, than to their personal courage and resolution. 
The effects of such attacks are horrible, and travellers like 
Ferrier, Vambery, McGregor and others are able to describe 
dreadful scenes, which they have either heard of or witnessed 
with their own eyes^. The insecurity of life and property 
has here reached such a height, that the most flourishing 
and most fertile districts of Iran have become gradually 


^ The dwellers near the banks of the Rangha, the Jaxartes, pro¬ 
bably nomadic tribes of herdsmen, are expressly designated (Vd. 
I, 20) as taozhya ( = N.P. idz) ‘robber-like, rapacious iaozhydeha • 
dagheush • aiwishitdra. 

^ Comp, the collections by Marvin, ‘Merv,' p. 177 seq.; on the 
system of attack and the mode of fighting of the Turcomans see 
particularly Ferrier, Voyages^ vol. i, p. 162 seq. 
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depopulated, and remain wholly uncultivated and useless. 
In many districts ruined villages are met with in close 
succession. The remains of waterworks and canals show 
that industry is declining. In some parts hardly a single 
family is to be found which has not had to lament the 
loss of one or more of its members, who have either 
perished during a raid or are pining in slavery among the 
Turcomans. 

If however the Persians at the present day arc everywhere 
at a disadvantage on the frontiers of Khorasan, and do not 
even show themselves capable of making corresponding 
reprisals, the case must have been different in more ancient 
times. According to the Avesta, the princes of the Arian 
districts assembled and opened a regular campaign against 
their enemies, in order to exact a bloody vengeance for all 
their encroachments^. If we were to press this passage, 
we might even infer from it that the enemies referred to 
must have belonged to a non-Arian tribe. " 

An allusion to the marauding and plundering expeditions 
of the northern barbarians is contained in the following 
passage:— 

‘ What is, fifthly, most unpleasant to this earth ?—When 
pious men, O Spitama Zarathushtra, and women 
and children are driven into captivity along the 
sandy, waterless way, and, complaining, raise their 
voice 

Here is evidently represented such a band of robbers on 
their way back to their sandy steppes from a successful raid. 
The captives are dragged away in fetters, and with tears 
and wailings they follow their cruel victors to a hard, 
life-long bondage. We can scarcely believe that two or 
three thousand years have intervened between the time 
when these descriptions were written and quite recent days, 
when the missionary Wolff, in his well-known ^Travels,’ 

Wt. X, 8. 

^Vd. Ill, II. Observe the expression varaithlm • panfam 'pas- 
nvdoghem • Mkvdoghem ,' the dry and dusty way leading to captivity/ 
i. e. into the desert! 
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depicted scenes in every way similar, experienced and 
witnessed by himself in the same land^ 

As a designation of the nomads of the deserts who set 
out for plunder, the word haena^ ‘army’ or ‘hostile army,’ 
is pretty often used in the Avesta. In this context 
the word corresponds perhaps to the modern Al-avian^ the 
expression for the plundering expeditions of the Turco¬ 
mans. It may be conceived that nothing was so much 
feared, nothing so much an emblem of horror and terror, 
as a surprise by the Jiacna : — 

‘ Whoever should give a wicked, impious enemy of the 
pious, the pressed juice or of the consecrated 

food for the sacrificial festival meal, does no better 
work than if he led the Jiacna, consisting of a 
thousand horse, against the villages of the Mazda- 
yasnan, slew the men, and dragged away the herds 
of cattle into captivity^'.’ 

The nature of the Jiaena is clearly characterized in this 
passage, more especially by the descriptive epithet ‘ con¬ 
sisting of a thousand horse,’ Elsewhere it is styled ‘ with 
broad lines of battle, malicious, surprising"'.’ The enemy 

^ Wolff, in Marvin, ‘ Merv,'p. 238. I cannot forbear quoting 
the description which the passage before us so strikingly recalls: 
‘ Wolfit was accompanied by Bokhara merchants, who had bought 
at Sarakhs two Persian boys as slaves, whom they were going to 
bring to Bokhara to sell. The one was seven years of age, and the 
other nine. The Turcomans universally call the Persians Guzl- 
baash, i.e. “Red-head.’' Wandering through the desert the two 
poor Guzl-baash slaves were singing in the morning, and during the 
day, and in the evening, in plaintive strains, the following words : 

“ The Al-amaan has taken us, 

Poor, poor Guzl-baash ! 

And carry us, and carry us 

In iron and chains, in iron and chains 

To Oorgantsh and Bokhara.” 

Thus they proceeded through the desert, continually hearing that 
plaintive strain.’ 

^ Vd. XVIII, 12 ; Jiazagro-aspam • hamam. 

^ HuenaydoscJia ^ perethu-aijiikaydo • davaiiliydo • patdiiJiydo. Ys. 

IV, 18. 
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is thus a force of cavalry, scouring the country in detached 
bands, not fighting man to man, but conquering through 
cunning surprises and sudden attacks, not by heroic valour 
Thealso bears banners and standards^; and I may 
here remind the reader that the Turcomans also, I believe, 
carry field-ensigns, although their employment generally 
presupposes a certain amount of tactical knowledge and an 
organized mode of fighting. 

On the other hand, it appears somewhat incongruous to 
find the Jiacna mentioned as using war-chariots^. The 
nomads of the steppes certainly fought in that age, as they 
now do, on horseback only; the use of war-chariots points 
to more civilized nations. The writer therefore is either 
speaking of hostile armies in general, and not especially 
of the hordes of the deserts, or else he arbitrarily transfers 
the conditions and methods of his own people to other 
tribes. 

The appearance of the enemy, as it was mostly a sudden 
surprise, naturally inspired terror and consternation^. Only 
through divine assistance was it possible to master the 
dreaded and hated foe: 

‘ When Mithra drives against the terrible, hostile armies, 
against those so assembled for fighting in the battle 
of the country: Then does he fasten behind their 
backs the arms of those who have broken their 
engagements; then does he veil their sight and 
deafen their cars^.’ 


^ ^ Before the wicked armies of the enemy, they bear the bloody 
banners (khrurem * dra/shctfi)," Yt. X, 93; Ys. LVII, 25. Cf. 
perethu-drafslia^ uzgerepid-dr'afsha^ khrurem • drafsJwn • bar at. Yt. 
XIII, 136. 

^ Ratha • haenya, Yt. VIII, 56; XIV, 48. 

® Voighna ; comp. Skr. vij, part. vig 7 ia, ‘ perplexed, confounded.’ 
Ys. LXVIII, 13, pairi ‘ hamaydoscha * vbighndbyd, 'before the 
terror which the hama calls forth.’ In Ys. LVII, 14 voighia is akin 
to aghdo • ithyejdo ,' evil, corruptionin Ys. VIII, 56; XIV, 48 near 
hapia.^ pdman.^ kapasii^ haenya raiha^ iizgercpia • drafsha. 

Yt. X, 48, avi • haenaydo • khravi^yeiit^ • (similarly Yt. XV, 49; 
XIX, 54). 
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Naturally, it was the herds of the settlers that the nomads 
more especially hankered after. The main object of all the 
plundering incursions and surprises of the nomadic hordes 
was to gain booty, as was generally the case in all the wars 
of those remiote ages. They found it more convenient 
to seize from their settled neighbours what they required, 
than to occupy themselves with the troublesome work of 
rearing cattle in a regular and systematic manner. If we 
consider what value the Avesta people attached to their 
herds, we can conceive why the loss of those dearest of 
possessions is lamented in the following strain : 

‘ On that blood-stained path into captivity wanders 
the cow, that goes upon hoofs, when she falls into the 
power of the breakers of covenants h' 

‘ The cow that is driven away as booty, implores him 
(Mithra) for help, longing to return to her stalls : 
“ When will the valiant one, driving us from behind, 
bring us back into our stall, 0 Mithra, the master of 
wide fields ? When will he lead us to the paths that 
belong to the pious, us who are dragged away into 
the abode of the demons^?” ’ 


§ 4 . Names of Nations in the A vesta. 

We have an interesting passage in the Farvardin Yasht 
which enumerates the most important nations in Iran. 
It runs as follows, omitting superfluous repetitions : 

‘ We praise the manes of the pious men and of the 
pious women of the Arian countries, of the Turanian 
countries, of those of the Sarima, of those of the 
Sani, and of those of the Dahas^.^ 


Wt. X, 38. The ^breakers of covenants’ milhra-drujo (as 
elsewhere occasionally anashavan, drvat^ &c.) stand evidently for 
hama here, as in the passage (Yt. X, 48) translated above. 

Yt. X, 86, vide Geldner, Metrik^ § 104. 
nT XIII, 143-144. 
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If we take this passage quite literally, we must at any 
rate assume that the Arians are here contrasted with the 
Turanians^ the Sarima, the Sani, and the Dahas, and that 
the latter,, therefore, do not^ belong to the Arian race. 
Here, however, I must first of all observe that so far as 
I am aware no further proof can be adduced from the 
Avesta for the non-Arian descent of the nations above- 
named. 

I begin with the Turanians. At present we use this name 
ethnographically for the Tatarian nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia. But this application is arbitrary, and is in nowise 
confirmed by hints gathered from the Avesta. Nor is 
the practice justified by Firdusl. Indeed, the name Tura 
appears to have always been regarded by the Iranians, from 
the Avesta to the Book of Kings, as a collective idea 
which did not indicate any ethnographical division, but 
comprised the peoples of the steppes from the Caspian Sea 
to the Sir and beyond it. The remains of an«aboriginal 
population of Tatars may thus indeed have formed part of 
them, just as may have been the case also with the Scyths 
of the Greek authors, but they must in all likelihood have 
been chiefly Arians. 

The Tura are mentioned in the Gathas ; but, owing to 
the recognized difficulty of those texts, we must not attach 
too much importance to such an isolated passage. I 
believe it to mean that a family from that tribe, namely 
that of the F 7 ydna —the name is altogether Iranian—became 
converted to the Zoroastrian faith and adopted a settled 
life: * 

‘ When pious people in the family and amongst the 
kinsmen 

Of the praiseworthy Turanian Frymia arose, 

Who increased zealously the settlements of the good: 

Then settled with them together with the Spirit of the 
Good Mind 

Ahura Mazda, and ruled over them, to their joy^.’ 


' Ys. XLVI, 12. 
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Elsewhere also the Avesta speaks of pious men amongst 
the Turanians as well as amongst the Dahas\ and if this 
does not prove the non-Arian descent of those tribes to be 
an impossibility, it at least renders such a belief essentially 
more difficult. 

As horsemen the Tfira arc characterized by the epithet 
^ with swift horses,but the passage in which it occurs is not 
perfectly clearAgainst the ‘Turanian countries’ Tusa, 
theTus of Firdusr", takes the held. But all the oppressions 
and injuries which the settlements of the Avesta people had 
to endure from their turbulent neighbours of the Caspian 
deserts are personified in the Turanian prince F7'a]igrasyan^ 
the Afrasiab of the Shah-name, who, after protracted and 
desperate struggles, was finally overpowered by Kavi 
HiisraviX, Kai Khosrav, the king of the Iranians. FirdusT 
naturally pictures these events in his accustomed manner as 
great wars in which innumerable heroes appeared on both 
sides in oj;dcr to mutually test their strength and valour— 
thus altogether in the tone and style of a chivalrous epoch. 
The substance of these ancient legends he transforms with 
artistic hand according to the taste and conceptions of 
his own agek In the Avesta the case is otherwise. It 
describes the battles with Frangrasyan and the Turanians 
more mythically; a proof that they had taken place in a 


XIII, 113, 123, 143. The names Arejaghai and Fj^drdzi, 
^\’hich occur here, have a thoroughly Iranian sound. 

Khtl-aspa, Yt. XVII, 54. 

^ ^ Tiiirydo dahhavd. Yt. V, 54; comp. Spiegel, F. A. vol. i, pp. 

576, 620 seq. 

■' When Firdusi describes the state of civilization among the Tura¬ 
nians in entirely the same terms as that of the Iranians; when he 
makes them dwell in towns and castles with magnificent buildings, 
walls and towers; when he represents the king as standing at the head 
of his people surrounded by his retainers—all this is manifestly a 
simple modernism, an anachronism frequent in the Shdh-name. 
According to FirdusT, Iranians and Turanians are moreover cognate. 
They derive their descent from Fredun, whose three sons—Seim, 
Tur and Eraj—were the ancestors of the Western people, the 
Turanians and Iranians. Vide Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 546 seq. 
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period even then remote, and were at least almost at an 
end when the Avesta was composed. Thus it is the yasata 
Hauma himself, who delivers his enemy into the power of 
Husrava: 

‘To her, to the Druvaspa, did Hauma sacrifice .. . and 
beg of her this boon! “ Grant me ..., that I may fetter 
the destructive Turanian Frangrasyan, and that I may 
bring him bound and in chains before the Kavi Hus- 
rava^ so that Kavi Husrava may kill him behind the 
sea Chaichasta, the deep, wide-flowing V ’ 

Further on, the battle with Frangrasyan is pictured in a 
mythico-symbolical way and is described as a struggle for 
the‘majesty’ or the ‘heavenly splendour’—the hvareno. 
This is evidently the symbol and token of supreme power. 
When Frangrasyan fruitlessly endeavours to seize the 
hvareno, we are probably to understand merely the tribes 
of the deserts that vainly strive with and endeavour to 
subdue the settled population. * 

That Tura^ however, has a tolerably general and com-* 
prehensive signification^ we gather from the simple fact 
that the name is interchangeable with similar collective 
appellations, or may appear in the place of names of 
individual tribes. Thus it is used as quite synonymous 
with Ddmt^ which evidently designates only the enemies of 
the Avesta people, be they Arians or non-Arians, in one 
word the ‘barbarians 

‘We adore the good, sublime, blissful Fravashis, the 
manes^ who form many armies, carry hundreds of 
weapons, who bear banners — the radiant ones, who 
in mighty battles come rushing down, who, armed 
and steadfast, fight battles against the Ddnu. Ye 
have overpowered the resistance of the Turdnian 
Ddnu; ye have subdued the enmity of the Tu¬ 
ranian Danu^F 


^Yt. IX, 17-18. 

^ Justi (Handbuch der Zmdspracke^ s. v.) derives iura from taurv, 
tarv = Skr. turv^ iurvaii, 

® Yt. XIII, 37-38. According to Yt. V, 73-74 {yat • lavdma • 
VOL. L D 
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In the course of this description the Danu are styled 
‘ having ten thousand (i. e. inuumerahle) princes/ This 
name shows that they were divided into a multitude 
of small sections and bands^ each of which was ranged 
under one single chief unrestrained in his absolute power 
by any higher authority. This is a common feature of 
nomadic life, while settled tribes aspire to a concentration 
of authority by which the heads of the several individual 
sections of the people are in turn subject to one prince or 
king who stands above them ; it is also particularly 
characteristic at the present day of the populations 
inhabiting the steppes of Turkistan. 

From a historical point of view the word Ddmt is of 
special interest, for this name is also found in the Rig-veda, 
as well as Danava, another form of it. According to the 
dictionaries, it is a designation of the demons, foes of 
the gods, who are opposed by Indra. But I believe that here, 
as with the name Dasa—of which we shall speak further 
on—we must accept as the original meaning 'opponent, 
enemyh’ The united Indo-Iranians seem to have desig¬ 
nated as Ddmi the tribes not akin to themselves with whom 
they came in contact during their march from North to 
South. After the separation^ the Iranians retained the 
name as a comprehensive appellation for all Turanians, that 
is, nomadic tribes on their northern frontiers; the Indians 
applied it chiefly to the non-Arian aborigines of the valley 
of the Indus and of the Panjab, and extended it also to the 
enemies of the gods after the usual manner of ascribing 
earthly conditions to the supernatural world 

aiwi-vanydo • ddiiavo • iura • vydkhna •) the Danu are vanquished 
by Ashavazda and Thriia, Here are also mentioned, as it 
seems, the names of Danu-heroes —Kara Asahana, Vara Asaha?ia, 
and Buraekaeta —of which the last at all events has a true Iranian 
sound. 

Danu is to be derived, just as dasa, from rt. dd, Ho cut, to cut 
into pieces, to annihilate ’ (cf. Grassmann, Workrhich, s. v.), 

Danu designates a demon, e. g, Rv. V, 32. 1, 4, 7, where it is 
used together wdth Qushna {vide Ludwig, EinL 337), further I, 32, 9, 
and perhaps X, 120, 6. 
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For us the former, or historical meaning, so to speakj of 
Ddmt, is more important than the mythological one. It is 
found in a song abounding in references to actual events: 

‘ Wast thou not also, Vritra-Jziller^ 

O sublime one, quite hlled with wrath, 

When thou didst slay Ddmi (the enemies)^?’ 

In another hymn, moreover, the subduing of the Danu 
is placed on the same level with the overpowering of the 
Dasyit. That by the latter name the non-Arians of the 
Panjab are meant probably no scholar will deny. I do 
not therefore see any reason why we should not recognize 
historical events in the entire strophe, instead of assuming 
a strange amalgamation of things human and superhuman. 

‘Take^ O strong one, the strength with which the enemies 
Thou didst slay, the spider-brood of the Danu ; 

With which thou didst reveal the light to the Arian 
tribe; 

On the left sank the Dasyu tribe, O Indra*^!’ 

That Tura must be understood as a collective name, we 
see further from the fact that the tribe of the Hwm is also 
spoken of as a Turanian one : 

'To Ardvi-sura Anahita did the armed Tusa, the 
warrior, sacrifice, sitting on the back of his horse, 
imploring strength for his teams, and health for him¬ 
self, protection against his enemy, the defeat of his 
adversaries, the entire subjection of his opponents, 
the wicked, hostile ones. And he prayed to her for 
this boon : " Grant me, O good, beneficent Ardvi-sura 
Anahita, that I may vanquish the armed Htcmi. in 
Vaiska near the defile Khshathr 5 -sauka, that lies 
high up in Kangha, the sublime holy one; that I 
may kill them in the Turanian countries in hundreds 
and in thousands, in myriads and in innumerable 
multitudes^.”’ 


^ Rv. IV, 30, 7. 

^ Rv. II, II, 18, ddnum • aurnavabham. With the last word comp. 
Grassmann, Wbrferhuch. 

®Yt. V, 53-54, 57-58; according to the obscure and difficult 

D 2 
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The above translation of the passage, according to which 
Hume would be the name of a tribe, is at all events a simple 
and approximate one. But it is often disputed, as Jluuu 
is considered to be the Iranian equivalent for the Indian 
word sunu^ and is translated by ' son.’ I must admit that 
in the present case that sense does not quite satisfy me. 
Whose sons are thus vaguely referred to } There is a geni¬ 
tive wanting, which is absolutely necessary to complete the 
sentence. If, on the contrary, my own view is correct, 
the passage contains a most remarkable hint well de¬ 
serving of attention. It mentions a tribe of horsemenh 
who are grouped with the Turanians, the tribes of the 
Northern steppes, and mentions as their dwelling-place the 
territories lying half-way up the Sir-darya, where the exist¬ 
ence of a Tatar tribe may be most easily and safely 
accounted for. Under such conditions one feels inclined 
to compare the Hunus of the Avesta with the later Hunns. 
In that case there would probably be no older testimony 
than the religious documents of the Zoroastrians to prove 
the existence of that energetic tribe, which later on 
exercised such a mighty influence on the history of mankind. 
But it is very dangerous to argue similarity of name, 
and it cannot be denied that weighty historical reasons 
are opposed to this hypothesis. The Hunns belong, in 
fact, to a much later epoch than the period of the com¬ 
position of the Avesta, which moreover places the battles 
with the Hunns in the heroic age of the Avesta people. 
Even the white Hunns, who are mentioned by Haug, 
first appear in the last few centuries before the Christian 
era, when they drove the inhabitants of the Northern 
steppes towards the South^. We need only assume that 
the Hunns, as a nomadic tribe, roved all about the steppes 

passage Yt. XIII, loo; Kavi Vishtaspa also was engaged in war 
with the Hunus (Yt. XIX, 86). 

^ Hence aiirva' Hunavd, Of interest is also Yt. XIX, 41, 
Hunavo • yaX. • pathanya (Skr. patheshtha^ ‘being on the road, way- 
layers ‘ the predatory Hunus.’ The context of the passage is 
indeed very difficult and obscure. 

^ Comp, particularly Justi, Handbuch^ s. v. hunu. 
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of Central Asia even in the remotest antiquity, and that 
they made themselves dreaded by isolated incursions long- 
before they became notorious by their inroads on a large 
scale and by immigrating in large numbers amongst 
the tribes of Western Asia and of Europe. But under all 
circumstances I strongly maintain my view that the word 
h7imc is the name of a tribe, whether or not that name be 
identical with that of the later Hunns. The interpretation 
of the text itself is not at all affected thereby. 

As regards the Sarima and Sdni little can be positively 
asserted, since they are never named in the Avesta except 
in the passage cited aboveh We must thus confine our¬ 
selves to conjectures, based upon the greater or less simi¬ 
larity to the sound of the name. By the Sarima tradition 
apparently denotes the peoples of the West. At least 
FirdusI makes Seim, whose name may be identical with 
Sarima, a sovereign of the Western countries. According 
to the Book of Kings, the kingdom of Fredun was divided 
among his three sons, Seim, Tur, and Eraj ; the first re¬ 
ceived the West, Tur the North, and the last Iran Proper^. 
As there is evidently a play upon the name here, we should 
do well not to overrate the historical value of this statement. 
The Sarima have been compared with the Sarmatians or with 
the Solymi^ As the former, according to the statements 
of Ptolemy and Strabo, must have dwelt on the plains 
near the lower course of the Don and the Volga^ we 
should have at least to assume that they had wandered in 
course of time from East to West. For if they had already 
dwelt, in the period represented by the Avesta, where the 
Western writers look for them, the Avesta people would 
scarcely have been able to come in contact with them. In 

Sairima indeed occurs in the Viskfasp-JTas/i/ (Yt. XXIV, 52), 
which is admitted to be thoroughly corrupt. 

^ Spiegel, li.A. vol. i, p. 546. 

^Justi, Hdd. s. V.; Spiegel, Avesta iiherseizt^ vol. iii, p. 139, n. i 
and 2; Windischmann, Zoroastrzsche Studien^^^. 229-230: cf. also 
de Harlez, Av. ir.^ iii, 41, n. 2. 

^ Kiepert, AUe Geographies § 306 ; Forbiger, Handhich der alien 
Geographies vol. ii, p. 452 seq. 
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the same way I believe that the Solymi who had settled 
in Lycia^ were too remote. Personally I am inclined to con¬ 
sider the name Sarima to be a similar collective expression, 
like Tura, for the different nomadic tribes of the North, and 
to give it as general a meaning as possible. I should trans¬ 
late it by ‘ archers V which meaning appears to be applicable 
from the fact that nomadic tribes are generally distinguished 
for their use of the bow, a peculiarity which is specially 
recorded of the Scyths. 

As regards the Sdni, they have been identified with the 
Soanes on the south of the Caucasus. Justi reminds us of 
the city of San, which, according to Persian lexicographers, 
is supposed to be situated in Kabulistan or in Balkh. 
But no cogent proof can be brought forward in support 
of either view'\ 

We now come to the Ddha- It is probable that the Avesta 
denotes by this name the Daai of the Greek historians and 
geographers. They are reckoned amongst the Scythian 
tribes that dwelt in Northern Hyrcania, east of the Caspian 
Sea. They extended as far as the Oxus and the jaxartes, 
and Herodotus even speaks of the Daai as inhabiting the pro¬ 
vince of Persis. Consequently, they were widely spread and 
considerable in number, and, moreover, at the same time a 
^warlike people, who served Darius Codomanus as cavalry, 
and Alexander and Antiochus as mounted archers 

In the Rig-veda the name of Daha is found under 
the equivalent Indian form Dasa, and here we meet 
with linguistic coincidences similar to those we have 
already become acquainted with in the case of the Danu. 


^ Forbiger, H, a. G. vol. II, p. 248. 

^ From Skr. ^a 7 ya or faryd, ' arrow/ 

^ I derive Sdijii from the rt. sd, which is also the origin of the 
word sdfar^ Hhe enemy/ Thus the name generally bore the same 
meaning as Tura. 

^ Kiepert, a. G, § 61; Forbiger, H. a. G, ii, p, 570, note 13 ; 
Strabo, pp. 304, 511, 515 ; Herodotus, I. 125; Arrian III. ii, 28 

the Daai living on the other side of the river Tanais—this river 
is mistaken for the Jaxartes,—the Daai on the banks of the Tanais/ 
cf. III. 30); V, 12 ; Curtins, viii. 3. 
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Scholars were formerly inclined to hold the fundamental 
meaning of Dasa to be ^ monster, demon hostile towards 
the gods/ and that meaning was adopted in the majority 
of passages. The aboriginal inhabitants of the Panjab 
are said to be only secondarily designated Dasa, because 
they opposed the immigrating Arians in a hostile manner. 
This view interpreters have more and more tended to 
abandon^. The correct process is quite the reverse. The 
natural course to follow is not that which leads from heaven 
or the ethereal regions down to the earth, or from the realm 
of the supernatural to that of the sensual, but the opposite 
one. Men took the circumstances of their own immediate 
surroundings, what they daily saw and experienced, for 
their starting-point, and transferred human conditions, re¬ 
presentations, and ideas to spiritual and heaventy objects. 
By Dasa in the Rig-veda is meant first of all an enemy, 
especially an enemy of the Arians, an enemy of foreign 
race, and this is certainly the sense in the great majority 
of passages. It is only in a secondary sense that it is used 
as a designation for the enemies of the benevolent gods—the 
demons, whose destructive influence the fancy of mankind 
recognizes in scorching heat and drought, in the raging 
storm-wind, in the burning and destructive lightning-flashy 
in the dark night of the thunder-clouds. As regards the 
use of the word Dasa in the Indo-Iranian period the same 
remarks are applicable as those above which concern the 
name Ddmc. After the separation of the two Arian tribes 
the name appears to have been used so far differently by 
the Iranians, that it was evidently restricted to a special 
tribe, and no longer used as a designation for all the enemies 
of the Iranian people. 


^ Ludwig, Einl, p. 207 seq.; Zimmer, AiL. p. 100 seq. The 
former has described the state of affairs quite clearly in the words: 
‘ Wherever Dasa and Arya stand opposed to each other, we may 
invariably consider the former to belong to the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants ; where, on the contrary, demons alone should be understood, 
cannot in that case be easily settled. Only so much appears to us 
certain, that the latter are to be understood much more rarely than is 
done in the present system of interpretation/ 
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Names of tribes may be further contained in Adhytt and 
Dadhika, The latter have been excellently compared by 
Spiegel with the Dadikai of Herodotus As they are 
constantly named together with those mentioned above 
we may well regard the Adhyu as a tribe likewise, pro¬ 
vided the comparison be correct. The Avesta does not 
furnish us with any more precise explanation; at most we 
may regard it as probable that they belonged to the Iranian 
nation, and that the Zoroastrian doctrine had found entrance 
among them. According to Herodotus, the tribe of the 
Dadikai seems to have taken part in the great campaign of 
Xerxes against the Greeks. It was closely united with that 
of the Gandars who were settled among the present Suleiman 
mountains, and formed one assessment district with them^. 
Their place of abode is thus probably to be looked for in the 
neighbourhood, perhaps in the dominion of Ghazna, though 
in other cases also tribes living at a distance from each other 
belonged to the same district. 

The Vardhaka and the Hyatma w^ere enemies of the 
Avesta people, and were conquered by Kavi Vishtaspa. 
However;, it is not easy to interpret the passage in which 
this fact is strikingly suggested^. Under the name of 
Hyauna are reckoned Arjat-aspa^ as well as Tanthravai^ 
'the dark one," and Peshana, 'the fighter." These names 
are purely Iranian, and if their bearers neither assumed 
the titles themselves nor received them from the Avesta 
people, the Arian nationality of the Hyauna can no longer 
be doubted. 

‘The armed Kavi Vishtaspa subdued the Tanthravat^ 
the adherent of the false doctrine, and the Peshana^ 


^ E. A. vol ii, pp. 380-381, note. 

2 Aidhyu, Daidhha, Ys. XXXIX, 2 ; Yt. XIII, 154 ; but in Yt. 
XIII, 74 daidhika is represented in a somewhat striking connection. 
® Herodotus, VII. 66; III. 91. 

^ Varedhaka^ Hyaona^ Yt. IX, 30-31; XVII, 50-51 (here also 
hyaunimdm • dahyundm, 'ofthe Hyaunian districts'). Spiegel {E.A. 
vol. iii, p. 283 note) compares with the Hyauna the Chionites who 
lived on the western side of the Caspian Sea. 
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the demon-worshipper, and the Aj'jat-aspa and all 
the other wicked Hya2tna bent upon harm^.’ 

I am conscious that I am putting forward a mere hypo¬ 
thesis ; but it seems to me deserving of examination. In the 
list of countries of the Vendidad (often mentioned) the 
counter-creations of the Evil Spirit are named, as we know, 
together with each district: m Aryana-vaija^ extreme cold; 
in India, excessive heat; in Haituviat, the ^ sins oi ycitii" 
But at the same time it is also said with regard to several 
provinces, that in them unbelieving and hostile tribes were 
the scourge of the land; Urva has evil people; the country 
near the Rangha predatory inhabitants, and Var 7 ia in the 
Alburz mountains a non-Arian population. This leads me 
to consider whether the names of tribes might not be 
directly conjectured from other expressions which are found 
in that connection, and which frequently offer a formidable 
a'ltx interprcttim. 

In the case of Morn (Mei*v) maredha is denoted as the 
calamity created by Angra Manyu^. Herein I recognize 
the name of the tribe of the Mardoi. These must have 
lived within the limits of Moru and must have harassed 
that district by pillaging expeditions. Their character is 
sufficiently indicated by their name; for maredha signifies 
' murderer 

The Mardoi or Amardoi—for even Strabo expressly 
declares that the two names are identical^—had, like 
the Daai, spread very widely and were found, according 
to Greek authorities, in the most diverse countries of 
Western Asia. We meet with Mardoi in Hyrcania, where 

1 Yt. XIX, 87 ; comp. Yt. V, 109. 

® It is said in Vd. I, 6 ; • ahe • paifyarem - frakerentai • Agro- 

mainyush • pouru-mahrko : vWiushamcha • maredhamcha. To m}’’ 
mind a correction into maredhdeka or maredhdeha is absolutely 
necessary; dm actually served only as a sign of the nasalized d in 
the accusative plural. One is tempted also to hold vtihiishdiiicha to 
be the name (perhaps mutilated) of a nation. 

® From root mated ; comp, also Haug, in Bunsen, Aegyptens 
Siellung in der Weligeschichte, v, p, 129. 

^ Strabo, p. 523. 
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they dwelt in the inaccessible mountain-passes of the 
Alburz, perhaps in the vicinity of Demavend ; and also 
in the mountains of Persis. Against both those tribes 
Alexander the Great fought; against the former he took 
the field from Zadrakarta the capital of Hyrcania, against 
the latter from Persepolis. There were Amardoi in Bactria 
and Scythia; they may also have dwelt in Margiana; 
Mardyeni are mentioned as living in Sogdiana^. They 
were probably the mere remnants of a distinct tribe which 
formerly roved about the border of the habitable districts of 
Eastern Iran towards the deserts. 

More interesting still is the name of the Derbikes, which 
I find again in the Old Iranian Di'itvika. The Driwika are 
regarded as a counter-creation in Haraiva"^^ which seems to 
be in complete harmony with the statements of Western 
writers^ according to whom the Derbikes dwelt in the north 
of Margiana^. They may perhaps have occupied the terri¬ 
tory between Merv and Sarakhsh. They are described as 
a nomadic people in so low a stage of civilization and with 
such coarse and strange manners and customs that they 
can hardly be considered Arians. ‘ They worship the Earth 
as their deity, sacrifice and use as food no female beasts, 
slaughter and eat (!) old men of over seventy years of age^; 
whilst they hang old women and then bury them.’ This 
sounds too cannibalistic not to rouse a suspicion that it is 
incredible. Still the narrative cannot be wholly without 
foundation, and if true only in part, it is still sufficient 
to set in a clear light the barbarous condition of the 
Derbikes. 

There is a very striking correspondence between the 


^ Forbiger, H. a, G. vol. ii, p. 595, note 20; Spiegel, E. A. vol. ii, 
p. 538 note. 

^ Vd. I, 9, dai • ahe : paitydrem • frdkerenfat Agro^mainywAx * 
pouru-mahrkd: saraskemcha Drhvikdcha hail-storms and the 
people of the Driwika'). 

^ For particulars, see Forbiger, H, a, G. vol. ii, p. 566. 

^ The same is recounted of the Massagetae (^. a. G. vol. ii, 
p. 467, note 16) and of certain Indian tribes (p. 494). 
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name Derbikes and the proper name DrhJiika in the Rig- 
veda to which Ludwig refers"^. This occurs only in a 
single passage and there indeed in a somewhat mythical 
sense, which however is also sometimes the case with Dasa 
and Danu : 

‘ Their priest, to him who slew the Drbhika, 

Liberated the cows, opened the prison; 

To Indra, who resembles the storm in the atmospheric 
space, 

Covered with Soma, as the horse with trappings^! 

Through the discovery of the same name, as that of a 
tribe, in the Avesta, the history of the word is completed, 
and is found to be identical with that of Dasa or Danu. 
Originally, in the Arian period, the word may have had a 
pretty general meaning. I would translate it by ‘beggar 
folk, poor rabble a' The Arians, who were proud of their 
well-cultivated fields and their rich stock of cattle, seem 
then to have contemptuously designated by this expression 
the homeless nomadic people without possessions, whom 
they met on their marches. Among the Indians the 
meaning of the name was evidently forgotten during their 
migration into the Panjab; and this fact would explain how 
it came to be used by them in a semi-mythical sense. It 
was merely a relic of antiquity. It still retained indeed 
the idea of the frightful and the terrible, but its proper 
application, its original significance, was no longer known. 
Among the Iranians on the contrary Driwika served, as we 
have already seen to have happened in the case of Daha, 
no longer as a general designation of all nomadic tribes, 
but as the special name of a single race^. 


^ Emleiiung, p. 207. 

^ Rig-veda II, 14, 3, Roth's translation {B. sub voce jil); 
quite differently Ludwig, Rv. II, 57. 

® Cf. Avesta driwi, ^ trash or trifle,’ drighuj ‘ poor,' Skr. root 
darhh, 

^ By the way, I am here giving only a conjecture regarding the 
obscure word hravara or harvara in Vd. I, 7, which is called 
paityara in Bakhdhi. I have long held it to be a name of a tribe; 
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The tribes which have so far been mentioned, dwelt 
either in Iran itself or in the countries on its northern 
border, which are generally comprised under the name 
Turan. Here, where desert and fertile land are in such 
close contiguity, the rivalry betw^een the settled popu¬ 
lation and the nomads, and, at least partly, that between 
Arians and non-Arians must naturally have been keenest. 
Here from the earliest times occasion was given for con¬ 
tinual quarrels, and here broke out in remote antiquity 
that desperate conflict, which, as the war between Iran 
and Turin, engrosses a great part of the legendary history 
of Persia, and which, though in an altered form, continued 
down to modern times. 

The question now arises whether the Iranians were not 
also engaged in contest with hostile tribes in the East and 
West. In the region of the Suleiman mountains their terri¬ 
tories apparently bordered on those of the kindred tribes 
of the Indians; and in the South-West, though indeed at a 
considerable distance, the Semites had established in the 
low country round the Euphrates and the Tigris a mighty 
kingdom whose military power was frequently felt , by the 
inhabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The Avesta seems to furnish hints of at least passing- 
conflicts with Indian and Semitic nations; these, however, 
are in any case very doubtful and shrouded in myths 
and legends of many kinds. The Indian tribes are, I 
believe, comprehended in the Gandarwa, whose name 
can scarcely be separated from that of the mythical 
being Gandharva of the Rig-veda. The home of the 
Gandarwa is placed in the extreme East; he was re- 

perhaps it may be the Iranian equivalent for the Greek Bdp^apoi (?) 
Now to my surprise I find the following notice in Grodekoif (‘ Ride,’ 
p. 7 9): ‘ The road was intersected by the River Balkh, locally 
known as the Bandi-Barbari. Bandi means “beyond the pond” (?) 
—the dam is constructed at the town of Balkh itself—and the term 
Barbari is applied to the wild people living among the northern 
spurs of the Paropamisus and the Hindukush’ (? comp, also Mod. 
Pers. barbar, for which the meaning ‘fight’ is given by the lexi¬ 
cographers : Vullers. Lex. sub voce). 
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garded as a terrible monster^, bent upon killing the 
faithful, who was vanquished and slain in the valley of 
Pishin by the hero Kersdspa^. We may perhaps place 
Pishin in the province of Urva, belonging to the list of 
countries where ^ wicked inhabitants ’ are expressly spoken 
of. We know also that the scene of other adventures and 
exploits of Kersaspa is laid in the South-Eastern terri¬ 
tories of the Avesta people^. 

It is, further, generally assumed that the sufferings and 
miseries which came upon the Iranians from the Mesopo¬ 
tamian countries, particularly from Babylon, were embodied 
in the figure of A:^hi Dahdka^. How much of a mythical 
element is contained in the legend of Dahaka may be 
clearly seen from the following passage describing the 
combat between Dahaka and his opponent Thraitdna : 

‘This blessing fell to the lot of Athwya, this boon 
was given him that a son was born to him: Thrai- 
tana, from his mighty race, who slew liiie dragon 
DaJidka with the three jaws and the three heads, 
with the six eyes and the thousand limbs, the 
all-powerful, devilish monster; whom Angra Manyu 
created on the living world as the strongest monster 
to annihilate the people of the pious 

Many a passage may however be cited in confirmation of 
the historical basis of the myth of Dahaka, If the usual 
interpretation be correct, Babel, which is called Bazvri in 
the Avesta, should be regarded as the dwelling-place of 


^ Comp, the KevravpoL, 

^ JTo • ajanat • Gandarewem ^yd • apataX • mzafdno * vierekksJid?id • 
ashahe • gadhdo • ‘ who slew Gandarwa, who rushed downward 
with open jaws to annihilate the people of the pious/ Yt. XIX, 41. 
Gandarewa may be perhaps regarded as the name of a tribe (Yt. XIII, 
123), just as Tura which immediately precedes it. 

^ See pp. 81 and 113 of Ostirdnische Kultur. 

Justi, Geschichte des alien Persiens, p. 31; Spiegel, E,A. vol. i, 
p. 543 seq. 

® Ys. IX, 7-8. The description of Dahaka as daeva and druj 
is interesting: compare what is said above in pp. 20-21. 
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Dahaka^ Another locality with which he stands in closer 
connection would be Kvb'hita^ which has been ingeniously 
identified by Justi^ with the Kari/ia of Isidor of Charax, 
the present Kerend at the top of the pass of Zagros. In 
perfect accord with this is the epithet ‘difficult to approach/ 
indicating the strength and strategical value of the place, 
which was indeed of importance, since the Assyrian princes 
must have led their armies through it, when they took the 
field against the inhabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The name of Bawri as well as that of Kvirinta may have 
been known to the Avesta nation only from hearsay, for no 
passage in our texts justifies the supposition that they had 
then advanced so far to the South-West. 

The historical evidences of a real, though only transient 
supremacy of the Assyrian princes over Eastern Iran arc, 
it must be confessed, very deficient. The Medo-Persian 
epic can indeed boast of mighty expeditions which Ninos 
and Semiramis undertook against the kingdom of Bactria, 
and tell of the fierce battles which preceded its subju¬ 
gation. But these accounts can scarcely be regarded as 
genuinely historical^ though they may have some founda¬ 
tion in fact. The Assyrian cuneiform writings only tell us 
of Tiglath-Pilesar, who lived in the eighth century, that in 
one of his expeditions he advanced a considerable distance 
towards the East. In them also appear some highly in¬ 
teresting names : Arakuttu, evidently Arachotos-Harahvath 
Nisaa-Nisaya and Zikruti, the Sagartians, in the list of 
conquered territories and nations ; but these disappear 
again in the inscription containing the account of a later 
campaign and its result, a proof that the Assyrian dominion 
in Eastern Iran was not at all events of long duration 


^ JSawroish • paiti- dahhaoye {}) ‘ in the country of Bawri,’ Yt. V, 29. 
Therewith agree Hamza and the author of Mujmil, Spiegel, JS.A. 
vol. i, p. 532. 

^ Hdk sub voce. T^m ^yazata • Azhid^i • ihrijafdo. Dahdkd • upa . 
Kviriniem • diizhiteyji^ ^ unto him did the three-headed dragon 
Dahaka offer up a sacrifice on the scarce accessible Kvirinta. 
Yt XV, 19. 

^Duncker, GdA, vol. ii, p. 261; Maspero, ‘History,’ pp. 366-368. 
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Nevertheless, it is by no means incredible that the more 
powerful ammiig the rulers of Babylon and Assyria en¬ 
deavoured at least to bring under their sway the Eastern 
districts of Iran, and that they reached so far in their more 
distant expeditions. Furthermore, it is not impossible that 
such attempts gave occasion for the rise of the myth of 
Dahaka or in some way caused its transformation. The 
later legend also represents Zohak as coming from Arabiak 
That there was no permanent supremacy is proved by the 
Avesta itself. Dahaka is only for a limited period master 
over the Iranian nation; foreign rule soon gave way again 
to the national dominion originally founded by the hero 
Thraitdiia or Fredun. Thraitana had concealed himself 
among the heights of the Alburz, that is to say in the lofty 
mountains to the Eastward, which were at all times the 
place of refuge of the Iranians during hostile invasions. 
From hence^ followed by the valiant body of his faithful 
adherents, he took the held against the usurpei; defeated 
and killed him, and thus brought the foreign domination 
to an end. 

If this view of the saga of Dahaka be correct, we have in 
it a peculiar commingling of legendary and purely mytho¬ 
logical elements. If, on the one hand, it contains an his¬ 
torical nucleus, on the other it is certain that ‘ the dragon ’ 
signihes by natural symbolism the serpent of the clouds, 
and is identical with the Aid of the Rig-veda, the demon 
of tempest, against whom the benehcent genii hght in storm 
and bad weather, in lightning and in thunder. Every¬ 
where, in the Avesta as well as in the Rig-veda, the combats 
on the earth and in the air are confounded together. The 
Avesta also represents Dahaka in the figure of a serpent, 
while the later rationalistic legend describes him as a man 
with serpents’ heads growing on his shoulders; it makes 
him three-headed with three jaws and six eyes, while he is 
also represented in the Yashts^ as sitting upon a golden 
throne like an earthly potentate and king. 


^ Spiegel, E. A, vol. i, p. 531. 
2 Yt XV, 19. 
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The relations, then, between the various populations of 
Turkistan and of Eastern Iran present a somewhat mot¬ 
ley picture even in the earliest period. By far the larger 
portion of the land was inhabited by tribes of Arian race. 
These, however, did not form a concentrated and united 
whole, but were divided into hostile parties through differ¬ 
ing habits of life and forms of religion. 

The upholders of civilization were those Iranian tribes 
which professed the Mazdian faith. They mostly dwelt in 
fixed settlements, cultivated the fields, and practised the 
regular breeding of cattle. -By way of exception, the 
Zoroastrian doctrine seems likewise to have made its way 
among semi-nomads. 

In sharp contrast to the Avesta people stand the bulk 
of the nomadic tribes of Arian blood. They are mostly 
comprised under race-names such as Tura or Danu, 
perhaps also Sai'ima or Sani. Certain individual tribes 
are to be. understood by the names Driwika, Hyauna, 
Mardha^, Daha, etc. 

At the same time we must admit the possibility that 
many of these tribes, e. g. the Hunp, belonged to a-foreign, 
possibly the Tatarian, race. That close to the Iranians an 
aboriginal population not akin to them existed, is beyond a 
doubt. In the beginning this may have been powerful and 
numerous. But it gradually became reduced in numbers 
and withdrew before the victorious Arians into the more 
inaccessible mountains. The conquered portions became 
merged in the mass of the victors. 

Finally, in the South-East as in the South-West, the 
Iranians came into contact with foreign nations : in the 
former with the Indians, in the latter with the Semites. 
Between them and the Indians of the border provinces 
continual but unimportant feuds and petty forms of war¬ 
fare evidently prevailed; but the Semites made themselves 
hated and feared only by brief occasional campaigns. 



CHAPTER U\ 


Private Life. 

§ 5 . Physical Characteristics of Jlfea a7id Women. 

.We have examined the nation itself as a whole 

with its division into the believing and the unbelieving, into 
husbandmen and nomads; we have discussed the opposition 
in which in Iran the Arians, who had immigrated, stood to 
an aboriginal population of foreign race. We now return to 
the narrowest circle and consider the old Iranian as a single 
individual, the general circumstances of his life, and his 
position in the house and in the family. * 

What he was in outward appearance, wc cannot easily 
state. The Avesta offers scarcely anything tangible, as it 
only touches occasionally upon this question. A com¬ 
parison with the present descendants of the Avesta people 
is more profitable. 

I will endeavour to delineate the ideal type which seems 
to have held the mind of the old Iranian. Naturally the 
reality cannot have invariably corresponded with the type. 

In man the principal stress is laid upon bodily strength 
and health. Zarathushtra therefore prays for these to Ver- 
thraghna, the genius of victorious battle, whom fancy 
naturally endowed with extraordinary strength. They 
are the gifts for which one also implores Hauma, the 
yazata^ who keeps away sickness and death 

Wide chest, broad hips, high feet, and above all a clear 
sharp eye, are the glory of man. These are the attributes 
which distinguish the king who is to surpass his people 


^ Ch. iv, § 27, Osftrdnische Kuliur, 

2 Yt. XIV, 29 : hdzvdo • aojo^ fanvo • vispayao * dr aval atom, tamo • 
vispaydo • vazdvare. —Ys. IX, 19. 
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not only by higher intelligence but also in bodily vigour 
and beauty^. 

The descriptions of the divine beings may also be made 
use of, as they are certainly \^netaphorically\ spoken of 
as men perfectly well-formed. The Amesha Spenta, the 
highest spirits next to Ahura Mazda, are represented as 
‘ endowed with sharp eyes.’ The manes, the Fravashis, are 
called ‘ clear-sighted,'’and the star Tishtrya-Sirius ' sharp- 
eyed These epithets sufficiently prove the importance 
which the Iranian attached to the shining brightness of 
the eye. 

Tall in stature, slender in form, strong, able, clear-eyed, 
having small heels, long arms and handsome calves; all 
these are in the Avesta honourable epithets for yajsatas 
and men^. 

In woman, beauty and elegance of figure are most con¬ 
spicuous. Symmetry of shape, a slender waist and large 
full eyes,*which are still admired at the present day in 
Iranian women, are esteemed as the principal of maidenly 
beauties. Other feminine graces are light complexion, 
especially about the arms, small slender fingers and a well- 
formed bosom 

It is remarkable that the fifteenth year of a man’s life is 
esteemed as his ideal age, which is regarded as the period 
during which he who is still in the freshness of youth 
approaches the work and miseries of life, not with a weak 
body but in full vigour, the time when the youth comes to 


^ Perdhu~vara, perethu-sraoni, herezi-pddha, anakhruidha-ddiihra, 
Yt. XV, 54 . 

^ Verezi-ddithra, Ys. XXVI, 3; verezi-chashman, Yt. XIII, 29; 
drvo-chasliman, Yt. VIII, 12. 

® Berezal, Imraodha, aviavat, hunairyach, spiti-doithra, kasupdshna, 
daregho-hazu, hvascliva, Yt. VIII, 14; XIV, 17 ; XVII, 22, &c. 

^ Comp, the epithets huraodha, urvaezd-maidhya, voiiru-ddithra ; 
Vsp. II, 7 : gh^ndo • hubaghdo, hufedhruh, huraodhdogho, ^ the lovely 
women of good family (elsewhere dzdia), the well-grown up.' 
Vide Yt. V, 127, yaihacha • hnkerepia • /shidna • aghen • yath- 
acha ■ aghen , navdzdna ( = N.P. nuvdzdn, ^ the lovely, charming, 
alluring'). 
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the age of pubertyh As youths of fifteen, men wandered 
on earth in the golden age during the reign of Yima, the 
father like the son. In like youthfulncss also appears 
Verthraghna, the genius of victory^. 

Bodily development ought to be very rapid when such 
an early age is esteemed the most beautiful one, and this 
fact stands in the closest connection with climatic circum- 
stances. What we know of the Persians of the present day 
accords with the above statement. Youths as a rule attain 
to puberty in their fourteenth year, and arc in the habit of 
marrying shortly after. In old Iran these circumstances 
must have been quite the same, and the youth was already 
in full manhood at an age in which, in colder latitudes, he 
has scarcely passed the age of boyhood. 

The statements of the Avesta respecting the exterior 
in the old Iranian, are, as we see, of a very general 
kind, and as deficient as insignificant. On just the 
most important and most decisive points, sr^h as the 
colour of the hair, the structure of the skull, and the size 
of the men’s beards, we know nothing. It is therefore 
necessary to supplement the incomplete description of the 
Avesta by a study of the present descendants of the old 
Iranian nation. Important to us is the description of the 
Eastern Iranians, which I have already given above. By 
means of the same we may perhaps more or less correctly 
describe the external appearance of the old Iranians in the 
following manner : 

The men were of middle, often of high stature, and were 
strong-built, with broad and well-developed chests. With 
the girls and women the general tendency was towards a 
slender and supple formation of body, the colour of their 
skin was brighter and more delicate, particularly on those 
parts of the body which were protected from the influence 
of the sun. Large shining eyes distinguished both men 


^ At the age (ayti) in which man first grows up to manhood, first 
comes to strength, first attains to puberty.' Yt. VIII, 14, 

^ Ys. IX, 5 ; Yt. XIV, 17; comp, also Yt. XXII, 9. 

® Comp. Ch. I, § I, pp. 6-7. 
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and women. The beards of the men were of luxuriant 
growth. The majority of the people had probably dark- 
brown hair; but light brown and red hair were not un¬ 
common, Both types, the dark and the light, are generally 
to be distinguished among the Arians. The brachyce- 
phalous structure of the skull was general, the form of the 
face was oval; nose, mouth, and forehead, and even the 
extremities, hands and feet, were well-shaped. 


§ 6. Dwellings Clothings and Food. 

The general circumstances of life in which the old 
Iranian people lived were throughout plain and simple, so 
far as we can learn from the Avesta. Here we obseiwe 
nothing of that luxury which prevailed later on in the 
courts of great Persian kings and in the palaces of Persian 
nobles. The Avesta people consisted of herdsmen and 
peasants, and the richest amongst them were distinguished 
from the humbler and less important class only by their 
larger estates and herds. Money, the first requisite of 
commerce, even of the rudest kind, was unknown; cattle 
formed the means of barter and payment. No mention is 
made of the importation of foreign goods. The natural 
products which the Avesta mentions are without exception 
indigenous. 

The soil of Iran itself was poor, yielding only scanty 
crops, a fact which rendered sloth impossible and enforced 
diligence, perseverance, and thrift. The chief sources of 
luxury, fruitfulness of soil, and extensive mercantile inter¬ 
course, were consequently denied to the Avesta people, and 
the conditions of a simple, frugal and unostentatious life 
were alone known to them. 

Hence we can say that the wants of the Avesta people, 
in reference to dwelling, dress, and food, hardly went 
beyond the necessaries of life. Compared with the things 
which, were necessary and useful for human life, everything 
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that tended to its embellishment and refinement was of 
subordinate importance. 

###### 


§ 7. Education^ and Admission znto the 

Community, 

We now trace the career of the old Iranian during the 
years of his youth, from his birth to the solemn act by 
which he was admitted, as a duly recognized member, into 
the Zoroastrian community. 

^The desire for progeny’ [pnthrd-l^ti) is the motive for 
marriage-conclusionh If a marriage proves childless, the 
real object has been frustrated. It was regarded as evi¬ 
dently a divine visitation. Childlessness is a curse;, which 
the yazatas inflict upon those who sin against them : 

r 

‘ Hauma accurses him who shall drink it: Childless 
shalt thou become and infected with ill-rcputc, thou 
who withholdest my juice like a profligate thief ’ 

Posterity is a gracious favour bestowed by Pleaven as a 
reward for virtuous behaviour and piety. ‘ The blissful holy 
Fravashis, the vianes^ grant bodily offspring to those who 
do not violate agreements." It is particularly Mithra who 
blesses with children. Hence he is called puthro-dao^ ‘the 
bestower of sons.’^ He allows the progeny of his adorers 


^ Vd. Ill, 33. " Ys. XI, 3 ; Geldner, Metrik, § 116. 

® Yt. X, 3. [Rather those who do not violate the sacred bonds 
of marriage. It is indeed a fact worthy of notice in the sacred 
lore of the Avesta nation that even the Fravashis, of the departed 
adherents of the religion of Zarathushtra, bear ancestral love and 
good-will towards their survivors on earth after their exit from this 
world. Tri\ 

^ Yt. X, 65. [Mithra, ihtyazata presiding over love and friend¬ 
ship or love itself, blesses faithful wives and husbands with offspring, 
i. e. those who duly observe the holy ties of wedlock. The viola¬ 
tion of such ties, it is said metaphorically, brings misery and 
misfortune upon the family. Tri\ 
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to increase and prosper; while he annihilates the offspring 
of those who transgress his commands and excite his 
displeasure;— 

‘ Blood-stained are the settlements, the abodes deprived 
of their offspring, in which promise-breakers dwell.’ 

‘ Who will revere me, who will deceive me, who will 
hold me worthy of veneration with good or evil sacri¬ 
fices ? On whom shall I bestow wealth and fortune, 
to whom shall I give health of body, I who am able 
to do so? To whom shall I grant blissful plenty, I 
who am able to do so? To whom shall I grant the 
happiness of bodily offspring? To whom shall I 
send sickness and death, to whom want and misery, 

I who am able to do so? Whose bodily offspring 
shall I destroy at one stroke ? ’ ^ 

Naturally it is for sons especially that the yazatas are 
invoked. Daughters are certainly less desirable. Moreover 
sons are also the proper defenders of the house. They 
must guard it from enemies and adversaries, they must 
stand round their father when he goes into battle, they 
must propagate his race and improve and increase his estates. 

The greater the number of sons the better secured was 
the stability of the house and of the family. ‘ Which is, 
secondly, the place where the earth is most delightful? 
Where a pious man builds a house m which there are fire, 
cattle, women, sons^ and menials. Henceforth also shall 
there be in that house abundance of cattle, bread and foddei*, 
dogs, women and children, and every enjoyment of life^.’ 

When the Iranian prays for wealth in men [inryam- 
ishiwt) and numbers of men ^ {imyam-vathzvavi)^ he 

^ Yt. X, 38, 108, no. Comp. Geldner, Mclrik^ § 127. 

^ Vd. Ill, 2, 3 ; comp. ZddmG. vol. xxxiv, p. 416. Here ‘ asha' 
cannot possibly mean ‘ piety.^ From the context and from a com¬ 
parison of Vd. V, 53 where ^yaomcha • ashern' occurs, I infer the 
meaning to be ‘bread’ or Hood.’ The Greek word apros need 
hardly be referred to. Comp, also Hiibschmann, ZddmG, 1884. 
p. 428. 

3 Yt. VIII, 15; comp, also Vd. XVIII, 27 ; ‘Thee shall Mow 
herds of cattle and a multitude of heroes.' 
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certainly and particularly means brave sons who offer 
him the best guarantee for the perpetuation and pros¬ 
perity of his family. Therein concentrating all his wishes, 
he addresses himself to the genius of fire\ that forms the 
centre of all family life;, with the words: ‘ Give me bodily 
offspring who may found habitations, who may gather 
around me, who may grow up strong to be a protection 
in danger, consisting of heroes, who will promote the 
welfare of my house 

Hence it is an occasion of joy in the house of the 
Mazdayasna, when the wife has conceived''^, and a child is 
hoped for. At this time the woman requires more than ever 
heavenly protection, that her offspring may be unharmed, 
and herself propitiously delivered. For this reason she 
appeals by means of her prayers to Hauma, and still 
more to the special tutelary yazata of the female sex, 
Ardvi-sura Anahita. The former protects women at the 
time of delivery, and bestows on them bravQ, sons and 
pious children"^. Of Anahita it is said in the hymns 
addressed to her, that she aids the generation of men 
and prepares all women for childbirth, that she helps all 
women towards a happy delivery and bestows on them 
sufficient and well-timed milk'h 

During pregnancy, and even for some time after delivery, 
women should hold aloof from conjugal intercourse*^. The 
tenth month was the normal time for confinement. 

The first ceremony performed on a new-born child, 


^ [As it is a religious custom amongst the Zarathushtrians to 
invoke the blessing and help of the Deity and other spiritual genii, 
with their faces turned towards the sacred fire (be it the hearth-fire 
or that of the sacred altar), so also here the adorer, asking for heroic 
sons of the above description, prays to Ahuramazda indirectly through 
the hearth-fire which he regards as the emblem of God. Tr.^ 

2 Ys. LXII, 5; comp. Yt. XIII, 134; XIX, 75. 

® Aputhra^d-\‘puthra ; Geldner, Kuhns Zeitschr(ft^ XXV, p. 193, 
note 3. 

Ys. IX, 22 : Haomd • dzlzandiiihi^'^ dadhdiH ^ khshaeio-puthrim 
* tita • ashava-frazaihtwi, 

^ Yt. V, 2. 


« Vd. XV, 8. 
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appears to have been the washing of its handsh The 
fundamental idea involved in this symbolical treatment 
is that the impurity which is contracted by conception, 
and which communicates itself also to the child; must 
be washed off with the purifying element of water. This 
clearly explains why a woman after confinement is for some 
time looked upon as unclean. 

The antiquity of this custom is proved by quite similar 
ceremonies among the Indians, who were accustomed to 
wash a child on the eighth day after its birth; nay more, 
it is even proved by those practised among the old 
Germans^. 

The birth of a son was celebrated as a festival in the 
family of a Mazdayasna. Such old customs are retained 
in our own time among the Mahomedan Tajiks, in 
Kohistan, in whom we can safely recognize the remnants 
of the old Arian population^. Among them the parents 
prepare a feast when a child comes into this world. The 
mother keeps her bed for five or six days, and a week after 
the child receives its name in the presence of the Mullan. 

With respect to the giving of names amongst the Avesta 
nation and the ceremonies usually connected therewith, we 


^ Vd. XVI, 7 : Vezz • aperendyukd •frdsJmavdi • zasta • he 'paoirlm • 
frasnddhaye?i • aetahe -yat • aperendyukahe^ ^ when the child comes into 
appearance (is born), they shall wash first the hands of it, viz., the 
child.’ [Here we differ from the author s meaning and would render 
the passage thus : ‘ If a child should touch her, they should first of all 
wash both the hands of it, (that is) of the child.’ Here the context 
plainly shows that we have to do not only with a woman who has 
just been delivered but one who is in her courses, and consequently 
the question does not refer only to a child just born but to any 
child that is supposed to have become unclean by coming in 
contact with its mother. The precept of the Vendidad, therefore, 
refers to the first washing of the hands of any child that has touched 
a menstruating woman. 7 r.] 

^ Zimmer, XfZ. 320-321 ; Weinhold, AUnordischesLehen^^. 262. 

^ Ujfalvy, Exped. scient, i, p. 15. Upon the birthday festival 
among the Western Iranians, vide Duncker, GdA, iv, pp. 164-165; 
Spiegel, E,A. vol. iii, p. 706. 
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know nothing at present. Among the modern Parsces it 
certainly takes place under solemn formalities^. 

The mother suckled her child at her own breast; the 
father’s duty was chiefly to preserve it from every danger. 
Both the parents together sought by offerings and prayers 
to the divine beings to induce them to take the child under 
their special protection, and to allow it to grow and thrive in 
strength and happiness 

As to the child’s education, their first aim was to make of 
him an able and useful member of their community, and to 
implant in him those virtues for which the old Iranian 
people were principally remarkable, and which the Avesta 
sums up in the words: ‘ piety in thought, word and action.' 

It is pretty clear that the special training of boys for 
future callings went hand in hand with their religious 
education, and that it was chiefly regulated according to 
the profession of the father. The warrior would have his 
son instructed in the handling of weapons, and ^^the use of 
the bow, the lance and the sword. The peasant took his 
children out with him to the field and showed them how to 
manage the plough, to scatter seed, or gather in corn. 
Lastly, the priest initiated his sons in the understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures and their commandments, and fostered 
in them the consciousness of the sanctity and dignity of their 
peculiar position. 

As even now the vis incrtiac is a great factor in the choice 
of a profession, how much more powerful must it have been 
before the existence of that universal intercourse which 
destroys all class-distinctions. 

^ Dossabhoy Framjee, 'The Parsees,’ pp. 64-65 ; Spiegel, E, A. 
vol. iii, p. 700. [No formalities to my knowledge are generally 
observed by us at the present day. By the by, it may be said that 
the initiation into the historical knowledge of our ancestors has 
led to one social reform, viz., that the mother is not so much 
inclined to name her child after the manner of Hindoos, as to call 
it by one of the glorious names of her heroic ancestors. Now-a- 
days, I believe there are more Rustams^ Jehangirs, and Shinns 
than there were thirty years back. Tri] 

2 This is evident from the idea contained in Vd. Ill, 31, upon 
which compare my remarks in ZddmG, vol. xxxiv, p. 423. 
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It was evidently also no uncommon practice to commit 
children to the care of a priest for training and instruction 
in the same manner as the Indian Brahmins were wont 
to do. This practice must certainly have prevailed 
most among those who were destined for ecclesiastical 
functions, and the most essential subject of instruction was 
of course the interpretation of the Holy Text, the right 
performance of ceremonies, and the ritual of sacrifice. The 
relation between these teachers and their pupils is not often 
mentioned in the Avesta, yet we see that it was one of love 
and friendshipb 

Youths or maidens were solemnly admitted into the 
Zoroastrian community by investing them with the sacred 
stringb . . . The girdle is the symbol of the spiritual tie 
which binds together the whole Zoroastrian community. 
Men as well as women were wont to wear it continually. . . . 
The modern Parsees call it kosti. The kosii is a woollen 
string conj^Isting of seventy-two threads, the manufacture of 
which is accompanied by certain ceremonies. The season 
of investiture is now earlier than it used to be in ancient 
times In other respects the ideas of the present Parsees 
with reference to the object and importance of the kosti 
correspond, so far as we know, with those of the Avesta. 

From the religious point of view, investiture with the 
sacred girdle may be compared with confirmation in 
the Christian Churches, and, from the legal point of 
view, with a declaration of majority, i. e. with the coming 
of age. Whoever wore the kosti belonged to the adult 
members of the community and was entitled to all its 
privileges. He was then relieved from parental discipline, 
and naturally took upon himself, with his personal inde¬ 
pendence, also the entire moral and civil responsibility 
of all his actions, which the parents had hitherto borne 
wholly or in part. 

^ Yt. X, 116. The pupil is called hdvishta or aeihiya^ the 
teacher aethrapaiii, 

^ Aiwjydogkana, ‘ girdle.’ 

® Dossabhoy Framjee, The Parsees,'p. 67 ; Spiegel, jS'.X. vol. iii, 
pp. 700-701. 
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The religious importance of this act is evidently far 
more interesting to the composers of the Parsee Scrip¬ 
tures than its civil aspect. Nevertheless we assume that 
the youth was admitted by this act, not only into the 
religious community of the Zoroastrians, but also at 
the same time into the army and to new family tics^ 
and was regarded as capable of bearing arms and quali¬ 
fied to vote. Henceforth he was entitled to bear arms and 
to take a part in the meetings and councils of the village 
community, he could acquire landed property and manage 
his own domestic concerns ; in short, he became a perfect 
citizen of the state. 

Of the ceremonies accompanying the investiture with the 
kosti nothing is mentioned in the Avesta ; however, we 
know that this custom is very ancient, in no way invented 
or first introduced by the Avesta people, but only developed 
and modified to suit their particular ideas. 

Amongst the Indians the so-called ^ conveyc^nce^^ cor¬ 
responds with it. By this the sons of the three higher 
castes were entrusted to the care of a Brahmin teacher 
when they had attained a certain age. Like the Iranian 
youths they were invested with a sacred string, and the 
ceremony took place under solemn consecrations and 
prayers. Here also this act originally marked the ad¬ 
mission of boys and youths to the right of contracting 
family ties. In the Brahmanical period, however, the holy 
thread became the distinguishing badge of the dvija^ ^ the 
twice-born,’ and the investiture itself was regarded as the 
sacred new-birth which distinguished the three higher 
castes from the Sudras, and was considered as the badge 
of their higher enlightenment. 


^ Upanayana (B.R. s. v.); Manu, II, 36; vide Deslongchamps, 
Lot de Manu h'aduite^ 33, note i; Spiegel, E, A. vol. iii, p. 136. 
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§ 8. Love and Marriage. 

The fifteenth year of age was the normal time of 
marriage for girls 

As the raising of children was considered a duty and 
their acquisition a blessing, it was naturally wrong and 
monstrous if a woman did not fulfil her vocation^. Besides, 
it was deemed a grievous sin forcibly to hinder a maiden 
from contracting marriage :— 

‘ For her third complaint mourns the good Ashi^ the 
sublime : “ That is the worst deed which hostile men 
commit^ when they keep a maiden from marriage 
and immure her as an unmarried one^.”’ 

Hence, no doubt, it was considered a matter of course, 
as it is still in Persia ^ that a girl should be married on 
reaching the years of puberty. A young woman who lost 
her bloom and grew old unmarried, was merely a useless 
burden in the house of her parents. It even seems that she 
was frequently subject to taunts and mortification, at all 
events to general disrespect. 

For this reason the thoughts and aspirations of the young 
daughter of a Mazdayasna were directed towards obtaining 
a lord and husband, who would take her to his own house; 
and this most heart-felt of all wishes is expressed with 
simple candour. 


1 Vd. XIV, 15. 

® The tract Shay as f 4 a-Shay as t says : ^ The rule is this, that a 
man, when he does not wed a wife, does not become worthy of 
death; but when a woman does not wed a husband it amounts to a 
sin worthy of death; because for a woman there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from her; 
but for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the Avesta as it 
is mentioned in the Vendidad, there may be a lineage which pro¬ 
ceeds onwards to the future existence.' West, Tahlavi Texts,' part I, 
pp. 322-323; comp. Vd, XVIII, 51. 

^ Yt. XVII, 59, 

^ Polak, Persien^ vol. i, p. 205. 
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Loud and silent prayers arise to the yar:atas, especially 
to Ardvi-sura, of whom it is said : ‘ Thee, maidens, when 
they arc fit for marriage, implore for strong men and valiant 
husbands^.’ But yazata of wind, Vayu, who otherwise 
usually has nothing to do with such matters, is also invoked : 

' Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a 
youthful one, one of surpassing beauty, who may 
procure us sustenance as long as we have to live 
with each other, and who will beget us offspring;— 
[a wise, learned, ready-tongued husband^].’ 

In extreme cases Hauma also is a helper in need, and 
‘ grants to the maidens, who have long remained unmarried, 
an able, wise husband, who quickly courts them'^.’ 

The coitriing^ or, as it is strictly translated, the solicita¬ 
tion^ for the hand of a maiden, was made to those persons 
under whose care she stood, that is, above all, to the parents 
or their representatives. Sometimes, however, women ap¬ 
pear to have been independent, and to have beerr thus able 
to dispose of themselves as they chose'k 

Whether the motive for marriage was at times real love, 
or merely the natural impulse and wish for a home, we can 
hardly ascertain. However, it would be better not to judge 
merely from modern ideas and views of so old a period and 
of the peculiar sphere of the East. If the marriage of a 
grown-up daughter with an orthodox husband may be 
reckoned as a merit to the Mazdayasna, if it may even 


^ Yt. V, 87. For a surely very doubtful attempt at interpreting 
this extremely difficult passage vide Handbuch^ p. 132. 

^ Yt. XV, 40. This passage is evidently corrupt. The correc¬ 
tion yavdncni • sraedaio-kehrpem for yavd?ia • sraedaia (var. o) kehrpa 
can scarcely be avoided. Similarly I read huhercim instead of 
huhereidm . 

® Ys. IX, 23. Unmarried women are called aglmi, which has 
naturally nothing to do with rt. garew^ as I have wrongly taken it 
in my Hdh. Glossar. s. v. 

^ Jadh in ?jioslm-jaidhya?nna. 

So at least according to Vd. XV, 9, if here sidto-ratu and 
astdto-ratu may be translated by ^ standing under the care of any 
one ’ and ^ not standing under the care of any one.’ 
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be prescribed to him as a penance for certain transgres¬ 
sions^, such marriage assumes indeed the character of a 
purely business-like transaction, in which the sentiments 
and feelings of the persons most interested are generally 
not taken into account. 

Contrasted with the foregoing, a stanza in the GatJids, if 
rightly interpreted, appears to contain a higher and purer 
idea of marriage, and to regard it as an intimate union 
founded on love and piety. On the occasion of the cele¬ 
bration of a marriage, the priestly Singer addresses, as I 
would believCj the young people, with these words: 

Sdqml • vazymnndbyd • kainibyd ■ niraoml • 

KhsJnnaibydchd • vaedemnd • inenchd > I • mdzdazdnm • 

Vaedddmn • Datvidbis]x ■ abyaschd • ahum ' yc • vaghcudtx • 
vianaghd • 

Asha • m * a^iyd • ainim • vivaghatu • tat • zl ' hoi • 
ImsJicnem • agJiat, 

' Adm«)nishing words I say unto the maidens, who will 
enter into marriage. 

And to you (the youth) I, who know it; take them to 
heart; 

Learn to know, through Religion and of these (the 
parents ?), the life of a good mind; 

In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each 
other^ only thus will it lead you to joy! 

The courtship was followed by the betrothal, through 
which the girl was entrusted to the man^. Between the 
betrothal and the nuptials some further time elapsed. 
Among the Gebers in Kirman, a girl is betrothed at the 

1 Vd. XIV, 15. — 

^ Ys. LIII, 5. In stanza 2, of Gatha, 64, Bartholoma reads 
medmand instead of the certainly much better verified vademano. 
If we accept the last reading, this stanza would be appropriate 
in the mouth of the bridegroom. Touching this I refer also to the 
Pahlavi translation which must have likewise read vaedemand, for it 
renders the word by dkdsih. I identify vivaghatu with Skr. vivas. 

^ Thus paradhdta and aparadhdia (Vd. XV, 9), ‘betrothed’ and 
* unbetrothed,’ come from rt. dd with para. Also in pard-dd, ‘to 
give up, to surrender,’ is mentioned. 
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age of nine, and married at thirteen. With the Parsees of 
India the betrothal takes place still earlier. The marriage 
ceremony consists in joining the hands of a young man 
and woman, while prayers and holy formulas are recited k 
Through the touching of their hands the union is made 
a legal compact. 

Of a similar kind were most likely the holy rites which 
were observed at the conchtsion of a marriage [ndiritJnuanay^, 
Therewith, the bride, magnificently adorned^, was conveyed, 
under various solemn customs and observances, from the 
house of her parents to that of her husband, which was to 
become henceforth her new home. Hence the Iranian 
speaks of a 'taking home’ of the wife^ just as the Greek 
does of the ayeo-Oai yvvaiKa and the Roman of a ducerc 
puellam in matri'inouinin^. 

It is characteristic, as bearing upon the legal and moral 
position of the wife in the old Iranian house, that she bears 
from the marriage-day the title of nvidnofatlnii, 'the 
mistress of the house/just as the husband is called mndno- 
paiti, ' the master of the housek' The wife ranks thus more 
as the equal of the husband than his dependent. She is not 
his slave but his companion, entitled to all his privileges, 
sharing with him the direction and management of the 
household. 

Whilst the man has chiefly to procure through the labour 
of his hands the necessary means of maintenance for his 


^ Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees/ p. 76; Spiegel. Av, iih, vol. 
ii, p. xxviii, seq.; E.A, vol. hi, p. 677. 

2 Vd. XIV, 15. 

® Comp. p. 226 of Ostirmische Kultur, 

^ Vadh, ‘to lead.' This verb itself has disappeared from old 
Indian, and it is only preserved in its derivative vadhu, which has 
no connection with vah. Besides in the Avesta vaz is also used to 
denote ‘ to marry, to take home (a bride).' 

Respecting the marriage customs prevailing amongst the 
Indians I refer to Zimmer, AiL. pp. 312-313; Lefmann, Ge- 
schichte des alien Indiens, p. 99 seq. 

® Actually corresponding to the Rv. grhapaii and grhapaim. In 
Vd. XII, 7 nmdndpaiii2axd.nmdnd-pathni2iXt as ‘husband’ and ‘wife.’ 
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family, and therefore moves more out of doors, the wife’s 
sphere of action is indoors. As the cultivation of the field, 
the chase, and war are incumbent upon him, so does she 
tend the domestic herd, devoting herself to the care and 
primary training of her children, and to the preparation of 
food, and the making of needful clothing and other articles 
of home manufacture. 

We shall therefore not err in conceding to woman in 
ancient Iran nearly the same social position as that occu¬ 
pied by the wife among the Vedic Indians, the Germans, 
or the Greeks of the age of Homer. Among all these 
peoples we meet with the same social relations. It is true 
the man represents the highest power in his small house- 
state, and the wife too must be willing and obedient to 
him like his children and domestics, but she is in no 
way degraded to the rank of a maid-servant or slave, as 
was the case in Eastern countries even at a very early 
period"^. ^ 

In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possessing 
equal rights; there is no difference as to their respective 
importance. Pious men and women are frequently named 
together. As in this world, so also in the next, they live 
together, enjoying in common the pleasures of Paradise^. 
Wives are an honour to the house ^; and the good spirits, 


^ I give here as an appendix the names of relations occurring in 
the Avesta: piiare—^\s, pifr ^ father,' mdtare^^\x. 712 dtr ' mother 
puihra=‘$>\sA\ piiU-a ‘son,'* dugkdhare= Skv. diihitr ‘daughter'; 
nydka=k^.V, niyd (not corresponding to the Indian) ‘grandfather,' 
nydke ‘ grandmother'; 7 iapdi= Skr. napdt ‘ grandson,' napii ‘ grand¬ 
daughter'; hrdiuirya—'^kx. hhrdfrvya, masc. ‘ uncle,' fern.‘aunt'; 
tuiiya ‘ nephew, niece.’ Hence further on we avail ourselves of a 
circumscription, viz., iuirya puthra and tuirya dughdhare^ iuirya 
puthra puthra and tuirya dughdhare diighdhare relations in the fourth 
and fifth generation. Comp. Vd, XII. Comp, further hvasura 
‘ father-in-law' = Skr. gvagitra, and zdmdtar ‘ son-in-law ’ = Skr. 
jdmdtT\ hrdtare ‘ brother' = Skr. bhrdtr, and hvaghar ‘sister' 
=:Skr. svasr, 

2 Vd. IX, 42; Ys. XXVI, 8 ; XXXIX, 2; Yt. XI. 4, &c. 

® Vd. Ill, 3. 
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particularly Ahura Mazda, are represented as being in the 
company of female yazatas 

As in the Vedic antiquity, so also amongst the Avesta 
people^ women took part even in the holy ceremonies and 
solemn offerings. The ladies of the house who cherish 
good thoughts, utter good words, and perform good actions, 
who are obedient and subject to their lords, are invited in 
the Vispered at the offering ceremony equall}^ with pious 
and orthodox men Further on it is said that both wife 
and husband naturally pray together^ with uplifted hands, 
to Mithra for his protection and supportThe following 
remarkable saying of the Rig-veda is also in accordance 
with Iranian custom: "^Already from olden time the wife 
has attended the common sacrificial offerings and festive 
gatherings, she, the fosterer of the holy law 

The first and strictest demand which the bridegroom 
made of the bride was, that her name and reputation 
should be pure and unspotted ^ and her virginity before 
marriage unstained This demand is enforced with unre¬ 
lenting severity among the Persians of the present day, 
though their morality is rather lax. The simple accusation 
of the husband is sufficient to divorce a young wife and to 
expose her to misery and shameThis peculiar destiny 

^ Ys, XXXVIII, I. 

^ Vsp. III, 3 \yavanem • h uma^iagh cm • huvachag hem • h //sh kyaothnem • 
kudaenem • dsiaya . . . nmmiahc • ?i? 7 idn 5 -paihmm • dsidya, ndirikanicha • 
dsidya • frdyd-himalmn • frdyd-hukhldm • frdyo-Imvar^h/dm - hush- 
Jidm-sdsldm • rahi-khshaihrd'm. 

® Yt. X, 84. Very obscure and doubtful. The word translated 
by me by ‘ both wife and husband' is pithe, Cf. Spiegel, Commentary 
vol. ii, pp. 566-567; C. de Plarlcz, Av. tr. vol. ii, p. 236. 

^ Rv. X, 86, 10; Zimmer, AiL. pp. 316-317. 

Nd?ne 7 ti (Vd. XIV, 15) is certainly correctly translated by 
de Harlez by ‘ elle doit ^tre de bonne reputation ^ (she has to be cf 
good reputation). 

® Vd. XIV, 15, afiupaeta and askehda, the former from root i with 
upa (also Skr. upa-i means coire mm feniina), the latter is supposed 
to be connected according to Geldner {K.Z. vol. xxv, p. 21I5 
note i) with Skr. skanda, ^ profusio seminis.’ 

Polak, Pcrsien, vol. i, p. 213. 
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of women, which naturally paves the way for the most 
shameful abuses, has at least this one advantag'c that 
offences against morality are very rare amongst unmarried 
girls in Persia. 

Marriage between blood-relations was forbidden among 
the old Indians. They exhibit even a religious dread of 
consanguinity in marriage. As to the Rig-veda, this idea 
is clearly demonstrated by a remarkable song already often 
quoted, which contains a dialogue between Yama and his 
sister Yamlh Here the latter tries to decoy her brother 
into love, but she is rejected by him with an express appeal 
to the gods who had forbidden such sin. 

How entirely different is the case in the Avesta ! Here 
the marriage of relations is not only unforbidden but even 
recommended, and described as a meritorious and pious 
action. It is esteemed as an institution that has pro¬ 
ceeded from Mazda and Zarathushtra, and is thus sanc¬ 
tioned a§ a very ancient custom and a divine ordinance 


^ Rv. X, lo; Zimmer, AiL, p. 323. 

^ The technical expression is hvaetvadaiha ; comp, particularly 
Ys. XII, 9 ; Vsp. Ill, 3. [We understand the passage (Ys. XII, 9) 
quite differently. Here hvaeivadaiham is to be taken as a noun 
used adjectively and qualifying Bacndm. Asiuye • Damdm • 
Mdzdayamim • fraspayo-klicdhravi • nidhd-Sfiaithishem • hvadva- 
dathdvi . ashaonim • H extol the Mazda-worshipping Religion 
(i. e. the Religion that commands its followers to adore the 
Wisdom of the Creator), that is far from all doubt, that levels 
all arguments (disputes), the sacred one which is itself a tie that 
unites (the spiritual man with God).’ Here hvaeivadafhd??!^ we 
believe, does not properly refer to marriage among mankind, as 
Dr. Spiegel and others have endeavoured to interpret it, but it 
rather signifies that the Religion revealed to Zarathushtra by 
Ahura Mazda is the only medium on earth, the sincere belief 
in which infallibly conduces so to exalt the human mind as to 
bring it to a clear conception of the Deity. Whatever might be 
the view of the later Pahlavi writers with regard to the word 
kkveiudas, we have no single instance in the Avesta which can 
suggest the idea that amongst the Avesta nation there ever was a 
marriage contracted between brother and sister. See the question 
fully examined by Dr. West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ part ii, Appendix.—7>.] 
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Later writers also of the traditional Parsee literature fre¬ 
quently expatiate upon kindred-marriages. The BaJintmi 
Yasht plainly puts the following words into the mouth of 
Ahura Mazda : ‘ The most perfectly righteous of the 
righteous is he who remains in the good religion of the 
Mazdayasnan, and continues the religious practice of 
kindred-marriage in his family;’ and^ according to the 
SJulyast-la-shdyast, such a marriage is in itself capable of 
expiating mortal or heinous sins, and serves as an efficient 
and powerful weapon against the evil spirit Ahrimaiik 

It is frequently observed that the Avcsta people set a 
high value on the preservation of the purity of their blood, 
and stood in great fear of its intermixture with foreign 
elements. This principle was followed to the utmost 
extreme in the introduction of marriage among rela¬ 
tions .... 

Among modern Persians kindred-marriage is not rare. 
It is here evidently a remnant of antiquity whicl^has been 
preserved to the present day, with the tenacity peculiar to 
such family institutions, in spite of the entirely altered 
circumstances under which they now live. Besides, this 
custom^ as w’e learn from well-informed judges, is by no 
means attended with results disastrous to the children k 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether mono¬ 
gamy or polygamy existed amongst the Avesta people. 

I premise that the bare principle only is here to be 
treated of, and not its practical application. Persons in 
poor and embarrassed circumstances, who were not in a 
position to support several wives and a larger number of 
children, were perforce obliged to be content with 07 ie wife. 
We must absolutely set aside the question concerning 
concubines or persons who lived in a state of concubinage. 
Polygamy properly so called is only spoken of where 
several women occupy towards one man the same lawful 


^ Bahman Yasht, chap, ii, p. 61; Sk.-ld-sluYlY, z8 ; XVIII, 3. 

West, 'Pahlavi Texts/ part i, pp. 213, 307, 387. 

^ Polak, Persien^ voL i, pp. 200-201. 

F 2 
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rank, and where the children of all of them arc considered 
to have been begotten in lawful wedlock. 

Unfortunately in the Avesta there is a lack of positive 
testimony as much concerning the one (monogamy) as 
concerning the other (polygamy), and we must therefore 
content ourselves with merely indirect proofs and con¬ 
clusions drawn from analogy. 

Sons and wives are esteemed as an ornament to a house, 
and ^tyamtas bestow them upon the pious in abundance. 
This might be construed as an indication that polygamy 
was customary and a great number of women a mark of 
opulence and divine blessing ^ . 

However, it would be better not to lay too much stress 
upon such isolated passages of almost universal import, nor 
to draw from them any far-fetched conclusions. 

The Parsees of India live, as we know, in monogamy. 
But that is in no way an original custom. A short time 
ago bigamy was in general use^. So too we learn of 
the Tajiks living in the mountains of Zerafshan that with 
them polygamy is indeed not the rule but is by no means 
forbidden 

The modern Persians and their marriage customs may 
therefore be used for comparison only with great reserve, 
since they naturally come under the influence of Islamism. 
But amongst the old Persians polygamy was commonly 
practised . .^. . 

I shall goi'even further. Among the old Indians, also, it 

^ [The passage wherein the Avesta esteems ^ sons and wives as an 
ornamentio a family,' does not imply the wives of a single man but 
all the married women living in the same house. Just as is the case 
now in ^arsee families, so also in the age of the Avesta may we 
concei^ a Zoroastrian family as having married daughters, 
daugMers-in-law, and even granddaughters-in-law with the mater-* 
famnlias at their head, all forming a group of more than a dozen 
wdmen. Even when the Zoroastrian prays for sons, he does not 
^nerally pray for sons only but for sons and wives, i. e. sons who 
Should be sufficiently w’^ell settled in life to afford to marry as well 
as to maintain households of their own. TV.] 

' ^ Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘ The Parsees,' p. 88 seq. 

® Ujfalvy, Expe'd. scienf. i, p. i6. 
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is supposed on the authority of some passages of the Rig- 
veda, and indeed evidently with full justice, that at least 
men of rank frequently enjoyed a plurality of wivesk 
There is likewise no doubt that in ancient Germany, 
particularly in the case of princes and grandees, polygamy 
was an old and primitive custom which was only in course 
of time replaced by monogamy k 

We have here numerous analogies and grounds of proba¬ 
bility which appear to speak in favour of the antiquity 
and priority of the custom of polygamy. In support of 
any contradictory opinion I have nothing to bring forward. 

Under such circumstances I consider it almost certain 
that plurality of wives was not prohibited to the Avesta 
nation. Probably every one was free to do as he liked. 
Whoever was able to maintain more wives and a larger 
household, could marry several; whoever could not afford 
it, contented himself with only one. The precepts of their 
religion left this question wholly untouched, becar-ase there 
was no question at all of that custom being allowable or 
not allowable, or of its being right or wrong, but simply an 
accidental or personal ability or inability. In this way the 
silence of the Avesta is most simply explained. Had the 
Avesta prescribed monogamy, thus being in conflict with 
the custom which we know to have prevailed ^-Iscwhere in 
the country of Iran, there would have been certainly no 
lack of passages which opposed and attacked polygamy, 
and which represented the new institute of monogamy as 
sacred and divinely established. 

Finally, I must further add that polygamy is not at all 
against the natural order, and as regards its practice in the 
Orient it is even explained and justified by the nature of 
the climate. It is even doubly intelligible in a nation 
that lays so great a value upon a numerous posterity as is 
known to have been done by the Avesta people. 


^ Zimmer, AiL, p. 324 ; Lefmann, Geschichte des alien Indiens^ 
p. 98 ; Kagi, Der jRzg-veda, XV. 

2 Weinhold, Alinordisches Lehen^ p. 248 seq. 
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§ 9 . Prayers and Household Ctistorns, 

The scantiness of our references unfortunately docs not 
allow us to describe, on the basis of the Avesta-text, the 
daily life of the Zoroastrian, the arrangement of his house¬ 
hold, his professional and religious duties and occupations, 
and the change from labour to relaxation. 

We can here only discuss the most important customs 
and ceremonies which are prescribed to the Mazdayasniin, 
men as well as women, as a regular exercise, or to meet 
certain occasions of daily life. 

The whole life of the faithful man was, according to the 
view of the Avesta, a conflict with the powers of darkness, 
with Angra Mainyu and his demons. He was threatened on 
all sides with their persecution. He had to remain ever on 
his guard^ lest he should have to yield to the evil power 
through some transgression. He was however enjoined to 
extend and strengthen the kingdom of light and to impair 
and diminish that of darkness, through his active inter¬ 
ference in the great struggle between the heavenly and the 
infernal spirits. 

Thus he had to be vigilant, alert, and active. Sloth and 
laziness induced to vice. Even sleep itself was really a mere 
concession to the demons\ and therefore one had to en¬ 
deavour to limit its power over him as much as possible. 
As soon as, at early morning, with the break of day, the 
good spirits had overpowered the demons of night and had 
begun to exercise their power anew, the pious had also to 
rise and to go to their daily work. In this they were chiefly 
assisted by Chanticleer, whose call scared away slumber. 
It is CO this circumstance, I believe, that the domestic 
cock owes the great attention which is paid to it among 
the Zoroastrians. I shall dwell upon tiis more fully in my 
description of the domestic animals. 

In the war against vice the divine beings bring succour 
to men in various ways. This succour they grant as a 

^ Comp, however Vsp.YII, 3. 
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mighty weapon through which man can avert and annihi¬ 
late the destructive influence of the demons^. Such is 
the Holy Word which Mazda has revealed to Zarathushtra ; 
such are the prayers which he has taught him. 

The conception of the nature of prayer seems to us 
rather an extrinsic one. It is not [ahvaysl the internal 
elevation of man towards God, nor the degree of devotion 
and fervency, which makes it efficacious. To the words 
themselves belongs mysterious, one might almost say 
magical, power; the mere recitation of them, if correct and 
faultless, brings that power into action. 

These prayers are not to be recited merely on particular 
occasions ; they do not secure help and deliverance in times 
of imminent danger and difficulty alone. As the demoni¬ 
acal powers are constantly lurking in ambush to do injury 
unto men, it is commanded to say prayers, even as a sort of 
preservative, regularly at fixed hours of the day, and in all 
constantly-recurring occupations and actions. ^ 

For the modern Parsees the precise forms of prayer 
are strictly laid down ; a brief survey of them will be 
sufficient*'^. 

On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the 
sacred string, a series of prayers are to be repeated. Next 
follows the special morning-prayer. Before and after each 
meal, likewise, prayers arc said ; and in the evening, 
before the Parsee goes to sleep, he has, further, to reflect 
upon and examine what he has done in the course of the 
day, and then only, after reciting certain prayers, he retires 
to rest. 


^ Thus it is said of Zarathushtra that he by means of the 
prayer Yatha-ahu • vairyd frightened away the demons who, having 
plotted his ruin, had surrounded him (Vd. XIX, 2 ). Zarathushtra 
exultingly says further on; ‘ (I will conquer) by means of the 
(sacred) mortar, and the cup and the haiLina, and by the prayer 
{vacha) taught to me by Mazda. My weapon is the VahiMem- 
prayer ; with this I will conquer and frighten away the demons. 
This weapon is an excellent one, 0 thou profligate Angra hlanyu k 
Vd. XIX, 9 , 

Spiegel, Av, ub, vol. ii, p. 1. seq. 
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To the prayers, which form part of the order of the day, 
are further added a number of others which must be said 
on certain occurrences, viz. after sneezing, after connubial 
intercourse, after satisfying natural purposes, after pollutions 
during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, as well as 
after the lighting of candles. 

Several of these cases are anticipated in the Avesta\ and 
if others are not mentioned, it may be owing perhaps to 
the incompleteness of the text. Besides these, prayers are 
naturally also prescribed for the different ceremonies of 
purification. They should be repeated, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, twice, thrice, four times, or even oftener, and 
must alternate with the recitation of strophes or sayings 
from the Gathas^, For deceased relations also, and all 
relatives, near and distant, it is a solemn obligation to say 
prayers and to recite the sacred hymns 

There are, on the whole, four prayers which can be 
adapted to the most diverse occasions. Three of these arc 
composed in the antique dialect of the Gathas, the fourth, 
the prayer Yeghc-hdtam^ shows the same language as the 
later Avesta. The prayer Airyema ishyd is of subordinate 
importance, whilst the efficacy of the two others is com¬ 
mended in the Avesta in inspired words. Unfortunately 
the text is extremely difficult and obscure, so that none of 
the attempts hitherto made to interpret it can be considered 
as perfectly satisfactory^. 

The prayer Ashem vdhu is translated by Haug in the 
following manner:—■ 

Righteousness is the best good; 

A blessing it is ; a blessing be to him 
Who is righteous towards As/ia-va/nshfa,' 


^ Vd. XVIII, 43 and 49; XVII; vide Duncker, GdA. iv, 
pp. 158-159. 

2 Vd. VIII, 19; XI and XII; XIX, 22. 

^ Vd. XII. 

^ Spiegel, Comm. vol. ii, p. 466 seq.; Haug and West, ‘ Essays on 
the Parsis/ p. 141, note 2. The text is found in Bartholoma, Gdthds, 
pp. 65-66. Comp, now also Roth, ZddmG. XXXVIII, p. 437 - 
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Its meaning is praised in the Hadokht-Nuskh All that 
is good and excellent is comprised in it, and all other 
prayers arc, so to say, included in it. But foremost 
amongst all the forms of prayer is the AJituia-varya^ or, as 
it is called by the Parsecs, the Ilonovcr: 

‘Just as a heavenly lord is to be chosen, 

So is an earthly master for the sake of righteousness. 
As a giver of good thoughts^ and of the actions of life 
towards Mazda. 

The dominion belongs to the lord whom he has ap¬ 
pointed as a protector for the poor.’ 

Regarding this prayer it is said that Ahura Mazda first 
uttered it, and that it existed before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before the animals, the plants, and 
mankind^. One should recite it without any omission, and 
not intermix it with anything foreign, if it is meant to have 
its full effect. Whoever recites it in the manner prescribed, 
his soul crosses over the bridge which separates this world 
from the next, and reaches the highest paradise, the most 
brilliant stars. 

The Houovcr is the best prayer that ever has been and 
ever will be spoken. As long as the earth exists it must 
be recited, and it will protect from death him who says it 
and who remembers it. 

Lastly, it is expressly declared in another passage that 
this prayer, which had the Highest God for its author, was 
also recited by the prophet Zarathushtra: 

‘ Renowned in the country of Aryana Vaija hast thou 
first, O Zarathushtra, said four times the Ahuna- 
vaiya^ dividing it into verses^.’ 

^ In Westergaard, Yt. XXI, note; Haug and West, ‘Assays,' 
p. 218 seq. 

^ Ys. XIX; Haug and West, 'Essays,’ p. 185 seq. 

® Ys. IX, 14; cf. Haug and West, ‘Essays,’ p. 179. In niy 
Handbuch I have wrongly interpreted the epithet viberethwat ; it is 
certainly derived from root bar^^Skr. bhar bhrndii^ N.P. huridan. 
Comp, also Geldner, Metrik, p. 12 7 : ‘ four times with the trans¬ 
position of parts.’ 
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Besides prayers, sacrifices and offerings may also be 
noticed here. But as these were only of a private nature, 
offered only in the rarest cases, and conducted mostly by 
priests, they will be discussed hereafter. 

On the other hand, I must here mention the tending 
of the hearth-fire, as this was undoubtedly the daily and 
constant duty of every master of a house, and consequently 
belonged to household customs in the proper sense of the 
word. 

With the employment of fire begins the civilization of 
mankind, and this beneficent element, the use of which, 
like speech and reason, distinguishes men from beasts, 
enjoys on that account divine veneration everywhere on 
our globe. To the Avesta people, however, it is some¬ 
thing more than the mere foundation of civilized life. 
With them it is at the same time the holiest and the purest 
element, the reflection of their Highest Deity, Ahura Mazda. 
It is moreover the symbol of moral purity, and a strong 
weapon of defence against the demons. During night and 
darkness, when the wicked demons are at their work, fire 
produces light and brightness, and frightens away these 
hellish spirits. 

Fire is directly AJmrahe Mazdaopiithra^^ Hheson 

of Ahura Mazda’; he is His earthly image, of the same 
nature and essence with Himself. He is a genius who, 
after the creation was completed, first spontaneously 
descended upon the earth in order to protect the creatures 
devoted to Mazda against the powers of eviH. This is 
proved by the fact that Asha-vahishta, the genius of ^ the 
best piety,^ is at the same time the genius of fire. Hence 
also the hearth-fire, as the centre of the house, is the 
symbol of a fixed settlement; and the latter, on the other 
hand, is the characteristic or token that distinguishes the 
righteous and faithful from the impious. 

The worship of the hearth-fire amongst the Indo- 
Germans deserves a succinct description. Amongst the 


^ Spiegel, E, A. vol. ii, p. 41 scq. 

^ Vide Spiegel, Tradiiionelle Liter aiur der Par sen, p. 332. 
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Iranians it is called nuidiid-faiti^ ‘ the master of the house,’ 
amongst the Indians,^/7/^/^2/Mvhich means the same thing. 
With the Greeks and Romans also it is the centre of their 
family-life. Round the kerria, the consecrated hearth, 
assemble the family on the Apaturian and Amphidromian 
festivals. The patcr-faviilias or the matcr-fauiilias looks 
after the cult. All libations that are offered begin with 
the Hestia. 

Near the hearth of a Roman house stand the images of 
the Lares and Penates. The marriage-ceremony is per¬ 
formed near it, as was customary among the old Indians. 
The young couple are received at the entrance into the new 
house with the fire of its altar. Near the hearth is placed 
the nuptial couch. 

Similarly, in the house of the old German an ever¬ 
burning fire blazed on the hearth, as an emblem of the 
everlasting duration of his family and his race. Round 
about this fire stood the images of the housc^iold gods 
carved in wood. It was the centre of the family worship. 
A remnant of this old custom survives still in the sports of 
children. 

The mighty Fire which is useful to the pious in a multitude 
of ways, but which annihilates the vicious in the form of 
deadly flashes of lightning, is commended in the Gathas : 

‘ After Thy Fire, 0 Ahura^ the powerful, do we yearn 
in a pious manner, 

After the swift, mighty, that rejoices the creation, 
and lends manifold assistance. 

But which, O Mazda, works the destruction of the 
enemy> through the bolts of his hands 

From the smoke and the flame of Fire it was believed 
that the Will of the Deity could be recognized. His 
crackling flame was the means whereby He spoke to men. 
In doubtful cases especially the oracular decision of Fire 
appears to have been often invoked 

The hearth-fire, however, must also be preserved and 

1 Xs. XXXIV, 4. 

2 Y"s. XXXI, 3 and 19. Cf. further infra. 
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tended by men. According to a certainly very ancient 
idea, it must at no time, not even in the night, be ex¬ 
tinguished. It must continually blaze and shine as a 
never-resting champion against demons. When the bright 
flame becomes extinct, the good spirits, who protect the 
house from the terrors and dangers of darkness, disappear 
from it. 

The fuel must be dried before it is used\ in order not to 
contain any moisture which would cause the two elements, 
water and fire, to clash. Moreover, the proper kind of wood 
must be selected, some fragrant species, such as Hadhmiai- 
pata, being most desirable. The bark was probably stripped 
of the wood before burning 

The wood must be carried with clean-washed hands, 
and this is a duty which is to be fulfilled at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the night, but particularly at early 
morning when people rise from their beds with the first 
crowing of the cock. Otherwise the demon of want 
and lust, would cause damage to the fire and it might die 
out from lack of fuel. 

Furthermore, Fire actually shows his gratitude to him 
who bestows due care upon him. As to the master of the 
house, he blesses him above all things in his domestic life, 
allows a goodly number of able sons to grow up, and all that 
belongs to him to improve in power and importance. 

‘ May herds of cattle follow thee and men in numbers! 
May a powerful mind and an active soul follow thee ! 
Mayest thou pass thy life with a merry heart all the 
days that thou livest!’ 

^ This is the benediction of Fire unto him who brings 
him fuel, dry, picked out at daylight, rightly prepared 
with the intent of the holy commandment'"^.^ 

^ Comp, the whole section Vd. XVIII, i8 seq. 

^ Ys. LXII, 10; Vd. VIII, 2 ; Vd. XVIII, 27 (the stripping of the 
bark is perhaps meant by yaozhddta). We may compare the state¬ 
ment of Strabo (p. 732), that the Persians offered sacrifice to the fire 
by laying one over the other pieces of wood without rind. Wind- 
ischmann, Zoroastrische Studien^ p. 295. The fuel is called aesma. 

® Vd, XVIII, 27; cf. also Ys. LXII, 10. 
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The numerous commandments of purification, which arc 
given by the Avesta for almost all imaginable occurrences, 
have a direct and important bearing upon the daily life of the 
Zoroastrian. They arc multiplied to such an extent, that 
the excess of formalities and ceremonies must necessarily 
choke the deeper sense which underlies them. 

The Indians, also, look upon a variety of objects as 
impure, and believe that their impurity ma}^ be transferred 
by contact to men, who have then to remove it by means of 
prayers, ablutions, and other similar remedies. But this 
idea is among the Iranians of the Avesta carried to its 
furthest extreme, and has consequently, as affecting 
ordinary life, a still greater importance and meaning. 
The notions of the Brahmanical Indians and the Eastern 
Iranians, moreover, exhibit in this respect a striking 
resemblance even as to details, and, indeed, in such a 
manner that we have a right to regard them as very 
ancient, and to trace them at least to certain^ common 
fundamental aspects, which have been transmitted to us 
from Arian antiquity. 

In the Avesta, dead bodies are pre-eminently considered 
as impure. However, the logic of this view is very sensible 
and excellent. Impure arc only the corpses of originally 
good and pure beings, and they are so, indeed, on the 
ground that the party of light has sustained a loss on 
account of their death. If, on the contrary, a vicious 
person dies, it must be regarded as a gain; his dead body 
cannot therefore exercise any corrupting influencek 

Thus it is principally the dead bodies of pious human 
beings and those of particularly holy animals, such as the 
dog, from which contamination issues. Immediately after 


^ Thus it is said in Vd. V, 36 : ' Living a destructive, evil 
person, as for example an ashemaugha^ directly or indirectly 
causes pollution to the creatures of the blissful spirit, O son of Spi- 
tama, Zarathushtra ; living he smites the water, extinguishes the 
fire, and carries away the cattle; living he inflicts upon the pious 
man such a wound as robs him of his life or disfigures his body . . . 
hut not ivhe 7 i\ dead' 
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death has taken place, the demon of putrefaction'^ prevails 
and enters the corpse in the shape of a fly, and therewith the 
dead body has fallen into the grasp of the evil powers and 
pollutes whatever comes in contact with it. 

The different degrees of pollution arc laid down most 
minutely^. The principal distinction is that made between 
immediate contamination, when one comes into direct 
contact with the impure object itself, and the indirect 
pollution which spreads of itself from a defiled person or 
thing 

Not only men, but beasts also, may be polluted; and 
even utensils, particularly those which are used in religious 
ceremonies, clothes, etc. 

Water is impure when a dead body has been rotting 
in it, or when it has been poured upon a carcass; the 
roads upon which corpses are conveyed also become im¬ 
pure, and so do houses in which anybody has died ; in fact, 
any piece;^of land upon which a dead body has lain. 

Above all, the holiest element, fire, was naturally most 
exposed to defilement, and it had to be therefore pre¬ 
served with great care, so that it might not come into 
contact with anything impure. It is always water or fire 
which must be taken to a safe place when a death or similar 
occurrence of polluting influence takes place 

Even by its employment in daily life, more particularly 
by its application to industrial purposes, fire became un¬ 
hallowed, according to the notions of the Avesta. Hence 
it had to be purified from time to time, and to be brought 
back to the ‘ lawful place,’ the holy fire-altar of the com¬ 
munity, and by fetching thence a fresh brand wherewith to 
revive the fire of the home-hearth^. 


^ Driij-fiasusk. 

Comp. Spiegel, E,A, vol. iii, p. 693 seq.; videV± V, 27 seq. 
and the remarks in my Hdh. pp. 85-86. Duncker, GdA, IV, 
pp. 161-162. 

® Hdm-ratthwa and paiii-radhwa. 

^ Comp. Vd. VIII, 73 seq., upon the treatment of the fire with 
which a corpse was burnt; Vd. V, 39 seq.; XVI, i seq, 

® Vd. VIII, 82 seq. 
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Here also we come across the traces of a very ancient 
fire-cult. Analogies of the most striking kind to this 
custom of the Avesta people are to be found among the 
Greeks and Germans. 

In Lemnos, the most holy centre of the worship of 
Hephmstus, it was a custom annually to extinguish for 
several days all the fires in the whole island. A sacred 
ship then brought from the altar at Delos a fire-brand 
with which fresh hearth-fires were kindled throughout the 
island amid the loud rejoicings of the people. 

In Germany alsoj there existed until modern times 
in several districts (as in the country of Marburg and in 
Lower Saxony) the custom, manifestly descended from 
the heathens, of extinguishing now and then all the hearth- 
fires. By rubbing a piece of wood on a wheel, that is, in 
the old solemn manner, fresh fire was then kindled, from 
which everybody ignited his own piece of wood and carried 
it homek 

The common fundamental idea of this custom amongst 
the Iranians^ Greeks, and Germans, is that the fire in daily 
use, communicated from one log to another, must have lost 
in purity through the service of men in course of time, and 
had therefore to be restored and renewed by fresh fire, the 
pure, celestial, and still unpolluted element. 

The pollution of men, clothes, implements and such like, 
had to be removed by washing with water and cow’s urine. 
The latter is regarded also by the Indian as miraculously 
efficacious, and is frequently prescribed in the code ofManu 
as a means of purification 

Besides such ablutions, rubbing with earth and fumiga¬ 
tion are employed. The latter remedy is used, besides the 
recitation of sacred mathras (sayings), for the purification 
of dwellings ®. 


^ W’ith this comp. A. Kuhn, Die Herahkunft des Feuers. 

^ Manu, V, 59 seq.; for particulars vide Duncker, GdA. IV, p. 
128 seq. 

^ Vd. VIII, 2; XII; IX, 32 and XIX, 2^ (with this comp, 
my Hdh, p. 107). 
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The fire had to be conveyed outside the house polluted 
by the death of an inmate, and it could only be brought 
back after the lapse of a month during summer, or of nine 
days during winter h 

Defiled land had to lie fallow, defiled water had to be 
baled out and thrown away. Roads, after a dog had been 
led over them, had to be reconsecrated by the priest reciting 
certain prescribed prayers 

The purification of vessels was to be repeated the oftener 
the more valueless the material was of which they were 
made. Vessels of lead and wood, when even once polluted, 
remained impure for ever 

Nor do only dead bodies cause pollution. According to 
the view of the Avesta, women after childbirth are likewise 
unclean. Among the modern Persians the period of forty 
days is fixed for a woman lying-in, and during that time 
she must remain apart from her husband. Analogous to 
this are also the precepts current among the Parsees of 
Bombay. The woman is brought to the ground-floor of 
the house before her delivery. After the child is born, she 
remains in the same place for forty days. It is only after 
the lapse of this term, and after performing ablutions with 
cow’s urine and water, that she can again associate with 
other members of her family, and devote herself to her 
husband^. 

The Mosaic law determines a period of thirty-three days 
after the birth of a boy, and of sixty-six days after that of 
a girl, during which time the woman who has been con¬ 
fined is regarded as unclean, and remains within doors .... 

During their menses also women are impure, and to a 
certain extent in the power of evil. They are unclean, and 
impart pollution to objects and persons surrounding them. 
Consequently they are lodged during that time in a special 

^ Vd. V, 39 seq. 

^ Vd. VI, I seq.; VI, 33 seq.; VIII, 14 seq. 

^ Vd. VII, 73 seq. 

^ Polak, Fernen, i, p. 220; Dossabhov Framjee, ‘The Parsees/ 

p. 63. 

® Leviticus^ XII, 4 seq. 
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place, where they remain perfectly secluded from all that 
could be exposed to defilement. 

Their place shall be covered up with dry dust, and be 
cleared of all plants and weeds: it shall be situated higher 
than the surface of the rest of the house, so that the eye of 
the woman may not fall on the hearth-fire and defile it. 
Fifteen steps distant must that place be from the sacred 
elements, water and fire, as well as from the sacred chattels 
used in offerings ; and only as far as three steps distant can 
pious men approach it. 

E'/en now in \_a few] Parsee houses such a resting-place is 
found for unclean women, which is called Desktcviisidu, It 
is an apartment void of every comfort, and from which one 
can neither perceive the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars, 
neither fire nor water, nor sacred vessels, much less any 
menh 

Three days were regarded as the normal period of 
menstruation, and the ninth day was its utmost limit. If it 
continued still longer, it was the work of the demons, an 
appearance of sickness. Under ordinary circumstances 
the isolation of the woman continued for four days, and 
only after fitting ablutions could she return amongst other 
people^. 

In modern Persia it is enjoined that women should 
refrain in such cases seven or eight days long from bathing 
and from holding any intercourse with their husbands. The 
Mosaic law prescribes a separation of seven days, during 
which time women are unclean and are forbidden to men^. 

Of course the Avesta likewise forbids men conjugal 
intercourse with their wives during their courses ; the in¬ 
fringement of this prohibition seems to have been at first 


^ West, 'Pahlavi Texts/ part i, p. 277, note 4. Very detailed 
statements regarding the treatment of menstruating women are 
contained in the Tract Shayast-ld-Shayasf, chap. 3. 

^ The statement essentially rests on the beginning of Vd. XVI, 
where the management of a ndirika ■ ckiihravaiti^ dakhsliiavaiii^ m- 
hunavaiii is discussed . . . 

® Polak, Persierij i, p. 203; Lev. XV, 19. 

VOL. I. G 
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considered even as an inexpiable sin. Later on a milder 
view was taken of it, for another penalty, though indeed a 
very high one, was set upon it. If the guilty one avoided 
the punishment, he was regarded as one damned, and was 
abandoned to the infernal powers^. 

A similar rule of conduct as that for menstruating women 
is also prescribed by the Avesta for such as have mis¬ 
carried. These must also be lodged in a separate place, 
furnished with an enclosure, and thirty steps distant from 
fire, water and sacred utensils; the ground being as dry as 
possible, and cleared of plants. People must again remain 
three steps distant from it. During confinement they 
receive as food first only milk, then fruits, and later on, 
after the lapse of three days, meat, bread, and madJm, but 
no water 

The ceremonies through which impurities were removed 
were of very different descriptions. Sometimes they con¬ 
sisted in the washing of the head, sometimes in that of the 
hands an^ arms, sometimes in that of the entire body'^ 
Particular importance was attached to the cleaning of the 
nine doors or openings of the human body, viz. of the eyes, 
ears, and nostrils, of the mouth, &c., because through them, 
so to say, the interior of the human being is connected with 
the exterior world 

In the higher and more unusual cases of pollution the 
Zoroastrian could not even undertake to perform the cere¬ 
mony himself, but had to call in a priest. Particular efficacy 
was held to belong to the so-called ptirijication of the nme 
nights^ which Spiegel has fully described on the basis of the 


^ The idea in Vd. XVIII, 67-76 and XVI, 14-16 on the one 
hand and that in Vd. XVI, 17 on the other seem to contradict each 
other. We have here probably again to do with two different views 
of the Vendidad (comp. ZddinG, vol. xxxiv, p. 415). 

® Vd. V, 45; cf. Geldner, K,Z, xxv, pp. 209-210. 

® Frasnditi^ upasndiii^ usnditi^ Vd. VIII, 98. Comp. Spiegel, Av» 
ilh. vol. ii, p. Ixxxv. 

* Vd. V, 54; cf. Geldner, K.Z. xxv, p. 209 ; Vd. Ill, 14 (ZddmG. 
vol. xxxiv, p, 419). 
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statements contained in the ninth chapter of the Vendidad 
and of the traditional supplements ^;— 

^For such a purification a barren piece of ground is 
selected, where there is neither water nor tree, and which 
is distant from fire and from’ pure beings. Six holes are 
then dug in the ground, two fingers deep in summer, four 
fingers deep in winter, each of them a step distant from the 
other; afterwards three more holes arc dug,which are three 
steps distant from the six before mentioned. Round these 
holes twelve circles are drawn, in such a way that three 
circles surround the three holes, three the six holes, three 
all nine, and lastly three more surround them all. The 
defiled person stands near the six holes inside the circles, 
the priest outside of them. After a short prayer is recited 
by the priest, and repeated by the polluted one, the latter 
is besprinkled by the purifier with the urine of the bullock, 
which is first poured into a vessel (commonly a spoon) that 
is fastened to a stick containing nine knots ; in this way the 
priest can approach the body of the defiled with the spoon, 
although he himself stands outside the circles. After the 
polluted person has cleansed his whole body with the urine, 
the A/i7nia-va7ya is recited, and thereupon the uncleanness 
or, according to the notion of the Iranians, the demon of 
unclcanness, leaves the man. The person purified then 
approaches the other five holes, at each of which the priest 
recites the Ahtma-varya anew ; near the sixth hole he rubs 
himself fifteen times with earth, and washes himself after¬ 
wards with water near the remaining three holes. After 
this he has still to wait for nine nights, and to wash himself 
every third night; then only is he again fit to associate with 
other people.’ 


^ E.A, vol. in, pp. 698-699 ; (Azj, ill. voL ii, p. Ixxxv. seq.). 

[In connection with the Bareshnum Ceremony of purification 
for any Zoroastrian man or woman, it would be very interesting to 
read Dr. West's elaborate description of the same, given in his 
'Pahlavi Texts,’ part ii, pp. 431-454. Z>.] 
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§ lo. Death and Disposal of the Body, 

Death is regarded in the Avesta as a separation of the 
body and the souD, as an analysis of the two constituent 
parts of man, of the perishable matter and the immortal 
everlasting force which had made her abode in the body 
during life. The activity of the soul of man manifests itself 
according to different tendencies and in different spheres. 
Consequently the Avesta assumes the existence of several 
faculties of the soul^ which, dissimilar in their nature and 
mode of operation, reside in the human body. We shall 
later on make it our business to express our thoughts on 
the Avesta doctrine of the soul. At present it will suffice 
to prove that the soul and the vital power are not identical; 
through the decay of the latter the soul is forced to quit 
the body. 

When death takes place, the soul does not at once depart 
entirely from the body to which it once belonged, but still 
remains for three days and three nights in its vicinity^. 
Death is, therefore, a kind of transitional stage, during 
which, however, the soul experiences a foretaste of the 
fate that awaits it. The soul of the pious man already 
feels the delights and joys of Paradise, but that of the 
impious man the anguish and torments of Hell. 

The body of the deceased Mazdayasna falls a prey to 
the powers of evil as soon as the soul has vanished from it; 
yea its activity has ceased. It can never subdue and impair 
the kingdom of Angra Manyu. The demons rejoice over 
its death. From the Northern regions which are con¬ 
sidered by the Eastern Iranian ■ to be the abode of every- 

^ Asiaseka ‘ baodkaghascha • vi-urvid^ii, Vd. VllI, 8i; XIX, 7. 
Designations for ‘ body' are, besides asii^ the rather irregular azdebuh 
(Pskeleton), u^tdna form, outward appearance,’ comp. Geldner, 
K,Z. XXV, p. 309, note i), and kehrp. Ys. LV, i. 

^ Urvan ; this includes the moral and intellectual power of man 
(urvan and baodkagk), as well as the guardian spirit {fravashi) ac¬ 
companying it during life. With this description comp. Yt. XXII; 
next Haug and West, 'Essays,' p. 219 seq. 
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thing evil—where the waterless, barren deserts extend, 
where the burning winds of summer and the snow-storms 
of winter blow, where hostile tribes dwell — comes the 
ghost of the corpsc; the frightful Druj-NxVSUSTI h It takes 
possession of the corpsc in the shape of a fly, probably 
because on every corpsc arc to be seen flies—^in themselves 
loathsome and impure creatures. It has its chief seat in 
the nose, the eyes, the tongue, the jaw-bones—here by 
metonymy used for cars,—the sexual organs, the chines ^— 
that is at the doors of the body,—which always appear 
subject to pollution to a particular extent^. 

From the dead body the impurity spreads itself further 
in the house in which the corpse lies, and to everything that 
is in it. , It communicates itself to survivors and relations, 
and does so the more the nearer they have stood in 
relationship to the dead. There now begin a scries of 
ceremonies, which I have already described, for the pur¬ 
pose of washing away the pollution. * 

But the most peculiar ceremony, which is performed on 
the dead body itself before its disposal, is the Sagdid. I 
here confine myself to the most essential points, since this 
subject has been before fully and frequently treated 

The ceremony consists in leading a dog towards the 
deceased, so that his eyes may fall on the corpsc. I may 
here mention that they ascribe to the glance of a dog the 
power of scaring away the Evil Being, With the same 
view evidently a dog is conducted over the way by which 
a deceased person has been carried, in order to make it 
again accessible for men and beasts. 

The dog to be employed for the Sagdid must have 


^ Vd. VII, 2 [so to say, the wind of putrefaction]. 

^ Vd. Ill, 14 ; IX, 40. Comp, supra, p. 82. 

^ The word comes from N.P. sag ^ did from the infinitive 

didan, from rt. dl ' to see.’ Vide the commandments of the Parsee 
tradition respecting this custom in Pahlavi-Vendidad, III, 48; 
and in Shayast~la-Shayasi, II, 1-3 (West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ part i, pp. 
245-246); comp, further Spiegel, Av. Uh, vol. ii, p. xxxii. seq.; 
ibid. E.A. vol. iii, 701 seq.; Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees,’ 
p. 93 seq. 
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certain special marks: he must be four-eyed—this I shall 
explain further on—he must be of a yellow colour or white 
with yellow earsh 

A very ancient popular idea lies at the root of this entire 
custom, the knowledge of which, however, was wholly lost 
even to the Avesta people According to the old Indian 
legend, Yama, the god of death, has two dogs who follow 
him. They guard the path leading into the next world, 
and alarm and frighten the souls wandering therein. Or, 
like a hunter, Yama sends forth the dogs as his messengers, 
to bring home the souls who have fallen into his power. 

In a funeral song of the Rig-veda they call out, therefore, 
to the deceased: 

‘ Run straight past the two dogs of Sarama, the four- 
eyed, parti-coloured.’ 

Or the departed ones are recommended to the protection 


^ Spdnem • zairitem • chathru • chashmem • spaetem • zairi-gaoshem^ 
Vd. VIII, 16. 

2 [We cannot see how the Avesta people could have been igno¬ 
rant of this oriental idea regarding the power of the spiritual dogs 
on the Chinvat Bridge, or of what is already alluded to in the 
passage (Vd. XIII, 9), where the soul {zirva) of the deceased person 
is represented as being (on the morning of the fourth day after 
death) accompanied by his conscience {dama^ i. e. the consciousness 
of his own good or bad actions), together with the two spiritual dogs 
(i. e. spiritual confidence and watchfulness over one’s self), called 
in the Avesta peshu-pdna^ or ^(the dogs) that guard the bridge.’ 
Their work is to preserve the soul, during its passage, from any evil 
influence of the hellish fiends (probably distrust in one’s own moral 
behaviour), which are supposed to be haunting the Bridge of Judg¬ 
ment in order to drag away the pious soul into hell. We would 
rather presume that the old Iranian notion regarding the Sagdld^ as 
scaring away any evil influence, is quite in accordance ■with their 
conception of the peshu-pdna dogs. By the commandment of the 
Sagdld and the exposition of its influence produced directly upon a 
dead body, the Avesta introduces, so to say, a new element in the 
useful characteristics of the dog’s eye, viz. its magnetic power in 
checking the contagious impurity of a corpse. Comp. Haug and 
West, ‘Essays,’ p. 240, note i. 7 r.] 
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of the two dogs in order that they may conduct them 
safely to the shades : 

‘Those are thy watchers, O Yama, the two dogs, 

The four-eyed, the path - watching, men-contem¬ 
plating, 

To them surrender this dead, O king, 

And grant him safety and freedom from pain!’ 

To this is then added the wish that he may himself be 
spared from the dismal companions: 

‘The two broad-nosed, soul-robbing, brown 
Messengers of Yama wander among men ; 

Those shall, to contemplate the sun, 

Grant us once again a happy life!’^ 

In order to.prove the high antiquity of this myth, I shall 
here only mention the guard at the gate of Hades, the 
hell-hound Kerberos or the dog Garm, who, according to 
the narrative of Edda, raises his hov/ling at the breaking of 
the twilight of the gods in the depth of the Genupa 
Hollow 2. 

If, therefore, in old Iran a dog was conducted towards 
the dead body, it was, originally, only intended thereby to 
indicate in a symbolical way, that the soul of the deceased 
was given over to the god of death and his followers, and 
was at the same time recommended to their protection. 
The myth itself, in conformity with the unvarying character 
of the Avesta religion, was forgotten in course of time, but 
the ceremony was firmly adhered to, and the once very 
ingenious custom sank into an empty unintelligible form 
which has survived to the present day amongst the latest 
adherents of the Zoroastrian doctrine 

It is highly characteristic, how the epithet ‘four-eyed' 
was explained in a sober rationalistic manner. Originally, 
in the poetical language of the myth, the great watchful- 


^ Rig-veda X, 14, 10-12. Comp. Max Muller, ‘ Lectures on the 
Science of Language,' vol. ii, p. 436 seq.; Kaegi, Dcr Rig-veda, pp, 
59“6 o, particularly note 337. 

^ Voluspd, 48. 

^ [Vide the translators note 2 on the preceding page,] 
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ness of the dog was chiefly to be emphasized. Ilcncc the 
precept was construed to mean that the dogs employed lor 
the Sagdid must have two black spots over their eyes that 
the ceremony might be efficacious 

After the performance of the Sagdid, for which the tradi¬ 
tion naturally gives the most detailed casuistic rules of 
direction, the dead body was disposed of. The disposal 
neither consisted in burying nor in burning, but, according 
to the Zoroastrian ritual, in exposing the corpse on a 
lonely place to be eaten by birds^ dogs, and ravenous 
animals. 

Herodotus relates that this mode of disposing of the 
dead was common amongst the Magi, that is, amongst the 
Persian priesthood. Strabo mentions it in connection with 
the Hyreanians, and Cicero expressly distinguishes between 
the funeral customs of the Magi and those of the Persian 
nation 

Among Westerns that remarkable injunction of the 
Avesta regarding the treatment of the dead, which appears 
to us so unnatural, was also well-known. But there is no 
doubt that it never found acceptance throughout the whole 
of Iran, but was possibly confined to the North-Eastern 
districts andj moreover, entirely to the priesthood. The 
Avesta itself informs us that in Chakhra, that is, somewhere 
in the district of Meshed, the dead were burnt, and that in 
Harahvati, where people do not seem to have very strictly 
adhered to the Zoroastrian commandments, they were 
interred 

The exposure of the dead owed its origin, as it appears, 
to the natural condition of Eastern Iran. The waste lands 


^ In Vd. XIII, 9 the dog is also called peshu-pdna 'guarding the 
bridge, the passage (to the next world),Svhich reminds us of the 
gvdnau patJurakshI in the Rig-veda; chathur-aksha is identical 
with chafhru-chashma (Kuhn in Haupfs Zeiischrift fiir dcuischcs 
Alterthum, vol. vi, p. 125 ; Weber’s Lidische Sitidicn, vol. ii, p. 296 ; 
vide Justi, Hdh, s. v.). 

2 Spiegel, E.A, vol. iii, pp. 703-704.. 

® Vd. I, 17 {nasushpachya 'the burning of the dead,’) and 13 
{nasushpqya 'the burying of the dead’). 
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immediately adjoining its borders were themselves com¬ 
parable to a gigantic grave. They to a great extent 
suggested the idea of conveying the dead thither and aban¬ 
doning them to their fate. Besides, people were also com¬ 
pelled to do so, when anybody—and this was certainly not 
rare—lost his life in longer or shorter wanderings through 
the sand and salt-steppes. 

We must also add that, considered from a strictly logical 
stand-point, the burning as well as the burial of the dead 
contravenes the whole idea, respecting the world, of the. 
Avesta and its followers. Through both, the impure 
corpse, which has fallen a prey to the demons, comes in 
contact with the essentially sacred and pure elements, 
with fire and earth. Such a pollution however was to be 
avoided under all circumstances. 

The exposure of the dead body was certainly an old 
custom which, though perhaps not in general use amongst 
the kindred Indians, was nevertheless now and t|).en put in 
practice in all urgent cases. The Atharva-veda seems to 
us to bear witness to this fact. It distinguishes between 
the manes of such as were buried, thrown aside, burnt or 
exposed. We may believe that it here enumerates the 
different modes of disposing of the dead, with which it was 
familiar and which it considered to be lawful‘s. 

Here everybody will naturally be reminded of the Kafirs, 
a very remarkable nation inhabiting the high mountain- 
valleys of the Hindukush, which arc difficult of access and 
situated on the North of Cabul. With them it is a general 
custom to expose the dead, without interring them, in deal 
chests on the summits of mountains, that is, on the most 
elevated points If we further consider what an im- 


^ Atharva-veda XVIII, 2, 34. The expressions are : nihhdia^ 
paropta (from rt. vap -\-pard\ dagdha, uddhifa. Comp. Zimmer, AiL, p. 
402. We have observed that in the Avesta uzMma indeed also desig¬ 
nated the scaffold erected for the exposure of the corpse (Hdh, s. v.) 

^ Masson, ‘ Narrative/ vol. i, p. 224 : ‘ It is agreed that the Siaposh 
place their corpses in deal boxes and, without interring them, 
expose them on the summits of hills."' Comp. Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,' 
vol. ii, pp. 33^-337 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 398. 
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placable hatred the Kafirs cherish against the followers of 
Islam, and how they have been able to preserve their free¬ 
dom and independence, especially in the exercise of their 
religion, in spite of all the efforts of their enemies, that 
remarkable custom might lead us to recognize in the 
Kafirs descendants of the old Zoroastrians. It must, how¬ 
ever, be taken into consideration here that, according to the 
^Inquiries’ of Trumpp, the Kafirs speak an absolutely 
Indian language. At all events we shall have to wait for 
still fuller and surer accounts before we can form a definite 
opinion regarding that nation. 

In the exposure of the dead, we have, therefore, to deal 
with a custom, which, due to local circumstances, was most 
probably occasionally practised before the introduction of 
the Zoroastrian Reform. As that custom completely cor¬ 
responded to the spirit of the reform, it was accepted by its 
originators and laid down as a generally binding precept. 
But that^ previous to the burning of corpses, this custom 
was most widely spread amongst the Indians is strikingly 
proved by the linguistic usage concerning it. 

The place which is destined for exposure bears the 
name of DAKHMA. This word originally meant, as clearly 
appears from its derivation, nothing else than the place 
for burningh 

The dakhmas must be erected on places situated on 
high, on the tops of hills or slopes. Dogs and wolves, 
foxes and ravenous birds can thus easily perceive the 
corpse there laid down and seize their prey. The so-called 
Towers of Silence, which serve the Parsees in Bombay as 
places for the disposal of their dead, crown the summit of 
the magnificent Malabar Hill which rises above the city. 
The view which they present is naturally most gloomy, 
A body of laz}^ vultures, densely crowded, guard the edge 
of the Tower. There they sit immovable and motionless^ 


^ Dakhma comes from rt. daz = Skr. dah ^ to burn.’ [Others 
derive it from rt. dak ^ Skr. damg = Gr. daK ‘ to bite.’ Hence it may 
originally mean the place where dead bodies are consumed either by 
insects (in the grave), or by vultures (on the tower). Tr.] 
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save when a funeral procession approaches and the flock 
arc filled with excitement. They fly upwards with screams, 
and as soon as the dead body is laid within by the bearers, 
they throw themselves with greedy haste upon their prey. 
In a few minutes the dreadful work is finished, and the 
birds return satiated to their place to wait for fresh food. 

Originally, the dakhnias were certainly nothing more 
than natural hills or primitive elevations of sand, earth, or 
stones. In coui'se of time the structure became a more 
elaborate one. It is a rule that the dakJmia must be 
uncovered and exposed to the solar rays as well as to the 
rain 

Nor are all places suitable for the erection of dakhmas. 
Wastes and unproductive pieces of land are the most fit, 
for they belong already to the evil powers and are the 
abode of demons. But the Mazdayasna lives in a con¬ 
stant struggle with the desert lands themselves. Plough 
and hoe are the weapons with which he takes ^the field 
against them, and tries to make the land, which was before 
sterile, piece by piece, arahle and available for The good 
creation.’ Thus many dakhmas had to be pulled down 
and re-erected further off, when civilization had approached 
them. This explains why the closing of dakJmias is 
esteemed meritorious It is a token that another piece of 
land has been wrung from the evil spirits through human 
labour and exertion. Close to the dakhmas wild animals 
arc on the watch; there dwell ghosts and demons that 
rejoice in death and destruction; there also, as the Iranian 
very well knew, arc the breeding places of manifold 
maladies and pestilential diseases'h 


^ Hence the expression Iware-dartslm • kar ‘ cause that (the 
corpse) is looked at by the sun,’ quite synonymously with ‘ expose 
the dead.’ 

2 Vd. Ill, 9 and 13; VII, gi. 

Vd. VII, 58. [How Dr. Geiger could conceive this totally new 
aspect of the meritoriousness of pulling down the daJdimas, we cannot 
imagine. The word as it is used throughout the Avesta (Vd. Ill, 9, 
13; V, 14, 16, 18, gr ; VII, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57 . 58 ; VIII, 2, &c.) 
does not mean the place for the exposure of the Iranian dead but the 
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The corpse, which is exposed, is laid, as it seems, on a 
special layer of mortar or similar material There it 
remains, according to the expression of the Avesta, until 
it is mixed with the dust, until its fatty and fleshy parts 
have disappeared^. The birds and beasts should only 
gnaw the flesh from the bones, the skeleton, on the con¬ 
trary, remaining uninjured and complete, and for this reason 
the dead in the daklima are weighted near the head and 
feet with iron chains or stones or wooden blocks. Were 
this not done, a wolf or a vulture could remove portions of 
the dead body, and with them pollute water and plants^. 

covered tomb of any person, be he Zoroastrian or non-Zoroastrian. 
As the Vendidad strictly orders the exposure of the dead body to 
the light of the sun, its consumption by vultures, and the preservation 
of its bones in an asiodan, so also does it forbid closed sepulchres to 
the adherents of the Law, while it compels them to pull down and 
destroy any tomb, whereby to restore, as science has taught us but 
lately, the natural purity of Mother Earth, upon whom solely depends 
the subsistence of the animal creation. To what extent the Iranian 
system of exposing the dead is more beneficial to life than the 
practice of interment, we do not here discuss; suffice it to listen to 
the remarks of Prof. Monier Williams in his ‘ Modern India and 
the Indians k 

‘ When the Secretary had finished his defence of the Towers of 
Silence, I could not help thinking that however much such a system 
may shock our European feelings and ideas, yet our own method of 
interment, if regarded from a Parsi point of view, may possibly 
be equally revolting to Parsi sensibilities. 

‘ The exposure of the decaying body to the assaults of innumerable 
worms may have no terrors for us; but let it be borne in mind that 
neither are the Parsi survivors permitted to look at the swoop of the 
heaven-sent birds. Why, then, should we be surprised if they prefer 
the more rapid’to the more lingering operation? and which of the 
two systems, they may reasonably ask, is more defensible on sanitary 
grounds?’ Vide pp. 88-89. 

1 I translate the difficult passage, Vd. VIII, 10, thus : ^ Then shall 
two men, as strong and skilful as possible, bring it (the corpse) near 
naked and unclad, and shall lay it down upon a pile of clay or stone 
or upon a wooden scaffold [rather cement] (by which the dakhnia is 
naturally meant) in mortar upon the earth.’ 

^ Vd. VII, 49. 

^ Vd. VI, 46. The passage Vd. V, 3-4, only apparently militates 
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The skeleton requires peculiar treatment. After a certain 
time it is removed from the dakJnua and brought to a place 
where beasts cannot enter, and where it is no longer exposed 
to the rain^. A detailed description of the charnel-house is 
wanting in the Avesta. The modern Parsces cause the 
dakhvia to be cleaned twice every year, on which occasion 
the bones are thrown through a large opening in the middle 
of its surface, into the interior of the tower". It is possible 
that in ancient times also an excavation was left open in the 
daklnna as a receptacle for bones. It may however be also 
assumed that originally the ossuary was altogether separate 
from the place of exposure. The skeleton also was deposited 
on a base of stone or mortar or on carpets. In case that 
could not be done, common coverings or mats, such as 
those which were then used for sitting and resting upon, 
would suffice. 

The diverse mode of treatment of the whole body and of 
the bones remaining is grounded probably on tke notion 
that the impurity of the corpse attaches itself above all to 
its perishable parts, and that, therefore, the latter must be 
subjected to an annihilation as speedy as possible, while 
the bones meet with a worthier treatment. This custom 
corresponds in a striking way with a statement of Justin 
respecting the Parthians, that they abandoned their dead 
to the birds and dogs, but interred the bones when stripped 
of the flesh 

It was ordered in the Avesta to convey the dead only in 
fine and clear weather to the dakhma. The sun should 


against such an idea, for it only brings out prominently that the man 
does not become polluted by the carcass having been dragged away 
by dogs, wolves, birds, winds, or flies; here, on the contrary, the 
question is one respecting the contamination of water and plants. 

1 With the whole section compare the beginning of Vd. VIII, as 
well as Vd. VI, 44-46, 49-50. The twofold treatment of the whole 
corpse and of the skeleton in particular, according to my compre¬ 
hension of the last passage, is illustraled in my Handhuch at the foot 
of page 99. 

2 Spiegel, Av. ilh. vol. ii, p. Ivi. 

3 Justin, 41, 3, in Spiegel, E,A. vol. iii, p. 704. 
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shine over them in their last journey, perhaps in accordance 
with the old popular idea, which compares the dying- of the 
man with the setting of the sun in the West. In case dark 
and inclement weather prevailed, the exposure had to be 
postponed. In connection with this the Avesta expresses 
itself as follows: 

‘ If in the house of a Mazdayasna a man or a dog die, 
and if it rain, or snow, or storm, or if it be dark or 
if it be a day, when men and animals are prevented 
from going out, what shall the Mazdayasna do?’ 

It is then prescribed, that for such cases there shall be in 
each village and on each farm three kataSy ‘ pits or cavities.’ 
They must be situated in a place cleared of all plants and 
entirely dry, where neither men nor animals pass, and which 
is a few steps distant from fire and water, from sacred 
chattels, and from the dwellings of pious men. Such a 
kata serves as a principal receptacle for the dead. It must 
be of a certain size, so that the corpse may not strike against 
the sides either above or below. Besides, the bottom must 
be strewed with sand or brick-dust, probably in order to 
prevent the corpse from touching the earthy and to keep 
away all moisture: 

‘ Here they shall deposit the lifeless body for two or 
three nights long, or for a month, until the birds fly 
again and the plants germinate, until the waters 
run again towards the valley and the wind dries 
the earth. And afterwards, when the birds fly again 
and the plants grow, when the waters flow again 
towards the valley and the wind dries the earth: 
then the Mazdayasna shall (bring the dead body 
to the dakkma and) expose it to the sun^.’ 

^ Vd. VIII, 4-10; V, iO”i3. Both of the passages treat evi¬ 
dently of the same subject, as it occurs frequently in the Venclidad, 
though in somewhat different ways. Instead of the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the weather, which is found in Vd. VIII, we have in Vd. V. 
only ‘but when the summer has passed and the winter sets in;' the 
sense of course is quite the same. In Vd. VIII, the provisional pit 
is called kata^ in Vd. V. avakana; there the dakhma is called shiiiba 
‘scaffold.’ Comp, also my Hdb, p. 81, note 2. 
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If any contact whatever with a corpse caused pollution, 
such pollution must have fallen to a great degree upon the 
people who carried the dead to the dakhnia. Hence this work 
w^as in ancient as well as in modern times performed, not 
by the survivors, but by corpse-bearers, specially appointed 
for that purpose’-; whose profession was generally held in 
abhorrence, its representatives being excluded from human 
society. 

Never can one man alone bear a corpse, as such an action 
would render him polluted for ever, even in the next world. 
There must always be two, who, after having finished their 
business, must undergo a special purification. This consists 
in the washing of the head and of the body with the urine 
of cows (and water). 

The dwelling of the corpse-bearer lies apart from the 
houses of other men, and nobody holds any intercourse or 
communion with him. In a barren, waste region does he 
live, evidently in a kind of a cavern. He is only scantily 
furnished with food and clothing; a poor and miserable life 
shall he lead until his old age. 

As soon as the corpse was laid in the dakJima and aban¬ 
doned to wild animals, there was yet a long period of 
mourning for the survivors. The commandments, origin¬ 
ating in a later period concerning the ceremonies which were 
performed in the name of the dead to honour his memory, 
I may here conveniently pass over, as they have been 
collected and treated of before^. According to the Avesta, 
the relatives of the deceased had to. refrain for a time from 
all intercourse with men^ During that time they devoted 
themselves exclusively to the remembrance of their beloved 


^ This statement is based on Vd. Ill, 14-21 (besides Vd. VIII, 
io),with which we should compare xxxiv, pp. 419, 420. 

The corpse-bearer is called nasukasha or irisio-kasha, by the modern 
Parsees nasdsdldr* Vide Spiegel, Av, iib. vol. ii, p. xxxiv ; Dossabhoy 
Framjee, 'The Parsees/ p. 9.2. 

Spiegel, Av.. ilh. vol. ik p. xxxviii, seq. 

^ Vd. XIL Comp, above all Darmesteter's Vendidad, introduction 
to that chapter. 
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dead, and sent up their prayers to Ahura Mazda for him 
and for his eternal salvation. 

The soul, however, delivered from the shackles of the 
body and freed from the clay of this earthly life, was borne 
up into higher worlds. 


II. Immortality'^ and Eschatology. 

The belief in the continuation of existence after death, 
in a future world into which enter souls leaving their mortal 


^ [' Next to the being of a God, the doctrine of the Immortality of 
Man lies at the foundation of all religion, and of all the animating 
prospects which can cheer us in the land of our pilgrimage. 
Remove from the mind the belief of a future existence and the 
hope of immortality, and religion becomes a shadow, life a dream, 
and the approach of death a scene of darkness and despair. Upon 
this short question, “ Is man immortal^ or is he not depends all that 
is valuable in science, in morals, and in theology; and all that is 
most interesting to man as a social being, and as a rational and 
accountable intelligence. If he is destined to an eternal existence, 
an immense importance must attach to all his present affections, 
actions, and pursuits; and it must be a matter of infinite moment, 
that they be directed in such a channel as will tend to carry him 
forward in safety to the felicities of a future world. But if his whole 
existence be circumscribed within the circle of a few fleeting years, 
man appears an enigma, an inexplicable phenomenon in the universe, 
human life a mystery, the world a scene of confusion, virtue a 
mere phantom, the Creator a capricious Being, and his plans and 
arrangements an inextricable maze. 

^ Since it appears that the desire of immortality is common to 
mankind, that the soul is incessantly looking forward to the enjoy¬ 
ment of some future good, and that this desire has been the spring 
of actions the most beneficent and heroic, on what principle is it to 
be accounted for? 

' Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction?^— Addison.] 
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frame, in a judgment and recompense in that world, is found 
amongst the most diverse nations on our globe, in a form 
sometimes more and sometimes less distinct and definite. 

Among the Indo-Germanic races this belief was evidently 
deep-rooted, and formed an essential portion of their doc¬ 
trine. 

According to the Rig-veda, the spirits of the dying 
follow Father Yana, the primeval sun-god, into his distant 
realm, on the path which he has trodden before them. 
There the ^ Fathers^ assemble round him, in order to enjoy 
convivial feasting in the middle of heaven under the dense 
foliage of trees: 

‘Where light is, which never becomes extinct, 

And where the heavenly I'adiance glitters. 

There, into the immortality, 

The eternal, carry me, Soma! 

' Where king is Vaivasvata 
And where the innermost region of heaven^ is, 
Where those eternal waters are— 

O Soma, make me immortal 1 

‘Where one, according to wish, stirs or moves, 

In the third stage of the kingdom of heaven, 

Where all the rooms are resplendent— 

O Soma, make me immortal I 

‘Where wish and aspiration are gratified, 

At the highest point in the sun’s rotation, 

Where desire and gratification exist together, 

O Soma, make me immortal! 

‘Where pleasure and mirth and gaiety 
And delight reside^ where the will 
Of the willing is attained— 

O Soma, make me immortal 

In the Homeric poems a two-fold conception prevails 
regarding the next world, which is looked for at the con¬ 
fines of the world, in the remote part of the West, or in the 


^ Rig-veda, IX, 113,7 seq.; Gtldmr Siebenzig Licder 

des Rig-veda, p. in ; Zimmer, AiF p. 408 seq. 

VOL. I. 11 
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depths of the earth. It is a dismal and foggy land, hateful 
alike to men and gods, in which the souls of the departed 
lead a visionary and fantastic life. Besides this there is 
also found the milder and more agreeable picture of the 
Elysian fields, where the fair Rhadamaiithus reigns, and 
where there is neither snow, nor storms, nor even showers 
of rain, but where a cool west wind blowing from the ocean 
refreshes men. Indeed these blessed fields are at first only 
the paradise of specially favoured men, who, without under¬ 
going death, are carried thither by the gods^. I believe, 
however, that these descriptions have their foundation in 
old legends of a more beautiful and better future world. 
In fact in a later period only 07 ie Hades is mentioned, in 
which the good and the bad both find a place, the former 
in the fields of the blessed, the latter in the space set apart 
for the damned. 

A very striking analogy to the views of the Greeks is 
presented by those of the old Germans. Those men who 
perish fighting and remain on the field in the heat of battle 
are conveyed into the illuminated hall of the Walhalla. 
where they, together with Odin, the war-father, enjoy merry 
war-games and jovial feasting. However all other men, 
good and evil, wander into Hel^ which is represented as a 
dismal, misty region like the Hades in Horner^. 

But nowhere, I think, does the belief in the future life 
after death stand out more prominently, nowhere are the 
ideas respecting it expressed more decidedly and carried out 
in all their details more fully, than among the Avesta people. 

Here the doctrine of immortality and of compensating 
justice in the next world forms a fundamental dogma of the 
whole S3’stem. Without it the Zoroastrian religion is in 
fact unintelligible. If all the powers which contend upon 

^ Odyssey, bk. XI, 1. 15 seq., 1 . 155 seq., 11 . 474-476, 11 . 489- 
491; Iliad, bk. XXII, 1. 482 ; bk. XX, 1 . 61 seq.; Od. bk. IV, 1 . 
561 seq. 

® Hence the names Nijiheimr ^ land of mists ’ and Niflhel ' misty 
hollow.' Comp. Gylfaginning, p. 49 (Simrock, Edda iiherseizi^ p. 
319); on Walhalla comp. Grimnismal, 8, 23 ; Gylf. 38-41 (idem 15. 

303-305)* 
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earth for the kingdom of light were lost, the conviction of 
divine justice would have to be abandoned. 

So far as we are able to follow up the Mazda doctrine, wc 
find that, even in the first period of its foundation, the 
belief in immortality is strong and active. For who in that 
age would have fixed his choice upon a new religion, if the 
hope of a better life after death had not been held out to 
him as the reward of all the troubles and hardships to be 
endured for its sake ^ 

Accordingly, the first proclaimers of the Mazda religion 
in their teaching and preaching speak directly of the next 
world as being the greatest of all possessions, of the eternal 
beatitude of the pious, and of the eternal damnation of the 
impious. The believer belongs to the spiritual world, he 
shall enter into it; the corporeal world is only the transitory 
scene of his activity, his battles, and his trials. 

‘Whosoever in righteousness shows to me 
The genuine good actions, to me, who sfm Zara- 
thushtra : 

Flim may they (the divine beings) grant, as a reward, 
the next world, 

Which is more desirable than all othersk’ 

‘ That man may attain the best of all good, 

Who exhibits to us the direct path of bliss 
In this corporeal world, and in that of the spirit, 
Towards the pious people with whom Ahura dwells : 
It is he, the Singer, who surrenders himself to Thee, 
O Mazda! Who art wise and blissful^!’ 

According to the Hellenic belief, the souls wandering in 

^ Ys. XLVI, 19. Vasnci frashotcmcjii at the end of the second 
verse literally means ‘ standing in the uppermost place with a wish 
(a desirableness),’ and refers, I believe, to pardJnwi [vide Haug, 
Gdthds^ vol. ii, p. 154; Spiegel and C. de Harlez differ). This ex¬ 
pression is the same as the otherwise written pard-asna • aglm. 
Hanc 7 iii may be translated ‘ they may grant.’ 

^ Ys. XLIII, 3. Vagkeush. • vafyo is literally ‘what is better than 
the good.’ The kvd • nd in the beginning is to be taken with 
aredro of the last verse [vide Haug, Gdthds, vol ii, pp. 65-66). 

H 2 
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the next world must either pass over the ocean or be 
allowed to cross over the rivers of the nether regions in the 
boat of Charon. The northern legends of the Edda make 
mention of a bridge^ the Gioell Bridge, by which the dead 
enter Hel. The people on the western coast of Gaul 
believed that their dead were carried by mariners over the 
sea to the foggy and gloomy Britannia 

According to the Rig-veda also the departing soul has to 
pass immense oceans before it reaches the next world. At 
one time it is a boat, at other times a bridge, ‘ the Bridge of 
Happiness,’ by means of which it crosses^. 

On such ideal conceptions also rests the doctrine of the 
Avesta regarding the Chmvat Bridge^ more probably ' the 
Bridge of Retribution,' upon which justice is administered 
to the departing souls'*^. The bridge was believed, I think, 
to have been built over a wide expanse of water, which 
separates Paradise from this world. Only he who is found 
pious and good before the holy tribunal is entitled to cross 
this bridge, but the wicked one is thrown into outer darkness 
and hell. 

Thus it is said in the Gathas: 

' What man or what woman, O Ahura Mazda! 

Achieves for me in this life the best actions that Thou 
knowest, 

(That bring) blessing for the pious, and power by 
means of the Good Sense, 

And those, whom I call to follow me in your praise: 

With all these will I cross over the Chinvat Bridge! ’ 

^ But with the princes the idol-worshippers and the false 
priests unite themselves, 

^ Procopius, De hello Goihko, 4, 20; vide Grimm, JDeulsche 
Mythologies 2^ 694-695. 

^ Rv. IX, 41. 2, suvilasya manmnahe ^ti setim. Comp. Zimmer, 
AiZ. p. 409. 

® Chinvato • perefu is probably not the ' Bridge of the Assembler,' 
as I have previously rendered it, but the word Chinvat should be 
derived from the root chi Ho suffer, to punish.' Cf. chitha. In Vend. 
XIX, 30, the bridge Chinvat is explained by hadu • mainyavanarn • 
yazatandm. 
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To destroy human life by means of evil deeds. 

The former will greatly distress their own souls and 
their own conscience, 

When they arrive there where the Bridge of Retri¬ 
bution is ; 

For all eternity do their bodies belong to the habitation 
of the devils 

The region into which the pious departed enter is the 
Card iimdna, ^ the abode of hymns/ as the name may be 
well translated. Here all is light, splendour, and glory, 
here reigns Ahura Mazda with all the angels, praised by the 
anthems of the blessed. 

Opposite to Paradise lies the abode of the condemned, 
Hell or ‘ the dwelling of the demons^.’ Here eternal night 
and darkness reign, and the scorn of the demons further 
enhances the pains and torments, which the fallen sou], 
doomed to eternal damnation, has to endure. 

To the pious the Bard says: 

^ Whatsoever reward Zaratliushtra before conferred upon 
the truly faithful, 

(Saying), In the Card mndna Ahura Mazda is first 
of all perceived,’’— 

Would be conferred upon you, together with happiness, 
on account of your good mind and piety‘h’ 

On the contrary the following threat is pronounced against 
the impious, who oppose the new doctrine : 

‘ Whoso brings about that the pious man is defrauded, 
his dwelling is finally 

For a long time in darkness, and vile food and irony 
(shall fall to his lot). 

Towards this region, O ye vicious! your souls will 
conduct you on account of your actionsh’ 

^ Ys. XLVI, 10— II. I take asiayo in ii as nom. plur. of asii 
^ corpus, body / comp. Ys. XLIX, 11, Spiegel, Comm, vol. ii, p. 375. 

For another use of this expression, vide Yt. X, 86, supra, p. 30. 

^ Ys. LI, 15. I believe the meaning to be as follows : Ahura 
Mazda has first entered into Paradise; thither the pious and the 
faithful will follow Him according to the promise of Zarathushtra. 

Ys. XXXI, 20. Day at is to be read in the first line (Bartholo- 
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‘ The wicked rulers, offenders and liars, 

The unbelieving, who are of evil mind and wicked, 

Do the souls come to meet with vile food (in Hell). 
In truth their bodies will remain in the dwelling of the 
demons {DruJas)V^ 

The ideas of the later Avesta harmonize entirely with 
those of the Gathas. Thus the doctrine of immortality and 
of eternal judgment was firmly established in the earliest 
period of the Mazda religion as an essential dogma, and 
naturally remained so throughout the whole period. 

Mention is very often made of the two worlds, the present 
and the future, the earthly and the heavenly^. The idea 
which was in the oldest ages only incipient, existing as it 
were only in embryo, became more and more perfect with 
the development of this religion, and was more and more 
worked out in all its details. 

An exact description of the fate of the soul after death is 
found in Yasht XXII. Unfortunately it is incomplete. But 
as the Minokhired treats of the same subject, and agrees en¬ 
tirely with the Avesta text, so far as that text is preserved, 
we may be allowed to utilize it to supply the deficiency^. 

The soul of the pious man, as I have already remarked, 
remains near the head of the corpse, for three days and 
three nights, after death has taken place. During this time 
the soul experiences, as a foretaste of the joys of Paradise, 
greater delight and happiness than it ever enjoyed during 
its entire life upon earth. 

On the beginning of the fourth day, with the appearance 
of Aurora, when the gates of the heavens are opened, the 
soul passes over the Chinvat Bridge. Here justice is 

mae, GcWids, XXXI); I would insert chd after avaeiCis in the 
second line. 

1 Ys. XLIX, II. 

^ Ubdihyd • ahihyd^ Ys. XXXV, 3; uvadhya • aliulya, Ys. LVII, 
25; ahmdichd ahttye • manahydichd^ Ys. XL, 2; pard-asndi• agzdidj 
Ys. LV, 2. Haug and West, ^Essays,’ p. 310 seq. 

^ Yt. XXII; Minokhired^ 2, p. 114 seq. (West, Mkh, 9, 69,133); 
comp. Vd. XIX, 27-32. Haug and West,‘Essays,’p. 219 seq., 254- 
255 ; Spiegel, E,A. vol, ii, pp. 149-151. 
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administered to it\ Angels like Srausha, Verthraghna, 
and the Good Vayu, stand by and support it. Demons, 
especially the death-bringing Astovidhotu and the Wicked 
Vayu, bearing ill-will towards it, endeavour to secure it for 
themselves. 

Rashnu the Just holds in his hands the scales in which 
good and evil deeds are weighed against each other—he, 
who does not yield even a hair’s breadth, before whom 
kings and princes prevail no more than the most indigent 
and base among men. 

Mithra and Srausha intercede on behalf of the soul, evil 
spirits raise accusations against it. If its pious deeds 
outweigh the evil ones, it is allowed to pass over the 
bridge into Paradise. 

Under certain conditions it also appears to have been, 
permitted to a particularly pious soul with a surplus of 
good deeds to render assistance to another that was de¬ 
ficient therein—which would at all events be remark- 
ably analogous to the Catholic belief in saints in many 
countries. The surplus good works were preserved in a 
proper region, the Misvdna^. 

The Chinvat Bridge appears to the pious soul a far- 
sang in breadth.’ The soul on passing over it meets 
a most fragrant wind blowing from the southern regions 
of heaven. It is the breeze wafted from Paradise. And 
in this wind there appears to the Soul ' its own conscience ’ 
ill the shape of a charming maiden^—a pretty symbolical 
impersonation of the inner peace and quietness of soul, 
which the righteous man enjoys. 


^ Chinvat-perethum • Mazdadhdidm • haodhascha • urvdnemcha • 
ydie?n • gaethandm • paiti-jaidhyeinii * ddieni' asivaiti -aghvo^ Hhe bridge 
Chinval, created by Mazda, where they question the spirit and the 
soul regarding their behaviour on earth, which they practised during 
their existence in the body,’ Vd. XIX, 29. 

^ Vide Justi, Hdb, sub voce migvdna. The Misvana cannot be 
compared with the hamestagdn of the later Parsi books iyide West, 
Mkh, Glossary s.v.). 

^ Hava ■ daend. Yt. XXII, 9. The Minokhired has a more in¬ 
definite expression, d i hvesh kuneshn 7 iik. 
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With astonishment docs the soul ask : ‘ Who art thou, 
O Maiden, that seemest to me more beautiful and fair 
than ever a maiden of earth?’ Its conscience replies:— 
I am thy own doing and acting, I am the embodiment 
of thy good thoughts, words and works, and of thy pious 
faith/ and then it recounts all the good works which the 
soul accomplished during its earthly career. 

Now the soul enters, at the first step, into Paradise, 
Htimata^ the place of good thoughts; at the second into 
that of good words, Hukliia; and at the third into that of 
good works, Huvarshta, Just as all righteousness on earth 
is divided into the three heads of thought, word, and deed, 
so also is Paradise, the reward of piety, divided into three 
regions. 

At the fourth step the soul finally attains the region of 
imperishable splendour, that delightful Paradise, where 
Ahura Mazda dwells together with angels and the blessed 
spirits of the earlier pious dead k 

Vohu Mano, the greatest of the Amesha Spentas after 
Ahura Mazda, and all the Yazatas rise from their golden 
seats and question it: ‘ How comest thou here from the 
world of mortality and misery to this world of eternity and 
enjoyment?’ But Ahura Mazda says; ‘'Question it not; it 
cometh on the awful path of separation of the body and the 
soul.’ Therewith the soul is received into the number of in¬ 
mates of Paradise; it is conducted to the gold-adorned throne 
destined for it, and entertained with the most costly of viands. 

The fate of the souls of the impious is in all respects 
the opposite to that of the souls of the pious. 

In helpless and despairing anguish the wicked soul 
wanders about near the corpse for three days and three 

^ The names of the particular regions of Paradise, viz. Hiimaia^ 
Hukhta^ Huvarshia^ and Anaghra-raochao are contained in Yt. 
XXII, 15. Other designations are ie 7 n • almni -ym • ashaonam ‘ the 
world of the pious,’ Vd. XVIII, 76; vahi^\\ie 7 ?L ■ ahum • asliaonam* 
vispdQ^dihre 7 n, inaethanem . Ahurahd • Mazddo, maethaimn • Amesk- 
andm Speniand 7 u, 7 naetJia 7 iem • aTiyaeshdm • ashaondrii, Vd. XIX, 36. 
From Av. vahidcita is derived the N.P. hihisht ‘Paradise.’ On Garo- 
fimdna, vide Yt. X, 123; III, 4. 
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nights. Even now it feels the weight of all the 
and horrors which await it in Hell. The demon of Death 
drags it forth in fetters, and when near the Chinvat 
Bridge the formidable sentence has been pronounced over 
it,—' Thou art weighed and found wanting,’—it passes 
towards the region of the condemned. 

A foul wind coming from the North meets it, and in 
that wind it perceives its own conscience in the shape of 
an ugly hag—the embodiment of all the torments of soul 
which it feels. Shuddering the Soul asks; ‘What art thou, 
O maiden, that appearest to me more ugly than ever an 
earthly maiden?’ And it receives its reply as follows: 
‘ I am thy own doing and acting, the embodiment of thy 
evil thoughts, words and works, and of thy false belief! ’ 

, As the soul of the pious enters Paradise, the soul of 
the damned now enters into Plell; first into the place of 
evil thoughts, next into that of evil words, thence into 
that of evil works, and lastly into the region of eternal 
"darkness, into the terrible dismal hell full of suffering \ 
which is the abode of Angro Manyu and his followers. 
Here it is received by the demons with scorn and mockery, 
:iand the prince of hell causes it to be furnished with the 
most foul and nauseous of eatables, loathsome to the 
taste of men 


The doctrine of the Avesta regarding the fate of the 
soul after its departure from this world is directly fol¬ 
lowed by Eschatology, the doctrine of the last things and 
of the end of the world. 

The visible w^orld is the scene of contest between 
Ahura Mazda and Angro Manyu, between the good genii 
and the demons, between the pious and the impious. 
But this conflict is not an everlasting one, it will end in 
the complete triumph of the good cause. As, moreover, 

^ Plell is called duzhagh or daozhagha^ Yt. XIX, 44, Vd. XIX, 
47 ; comp, the epithets creghaf, /emag/ia, temaschiihra^ Vd. Ill, 35, 
V, 62. 

- ' hlockery and foul eatables ’ are even mentioned in the Gathas 
as punishments of Hell, Vide supra p. 101. 
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the earth, by the invasion of the evil spirits, is much 
disturbed and deformed, its transformation and renovation 
goes hand in hand with this triumph. 

Already in the old hymns the ‘ dissolution of the world ’ 
is spoken of, when the wicked will receive their punish¬ 
ment, and the good their reward : 

‘ I thought of Thee as the blissful, O Mazda Ahura, 

Because I saw Thee as the first one in the be¬ 
ginning of the world, 

Because Thou didst first commence the work (of 
sacrifice) and the speech, promising reward; 

Namely, evil for the bad, but good blessing for the 
pious, 

By means of Thy Glory at the final dissolution of 
creation k*’ 

If by this a complete annihilation of the world be in¬ 
dicated, the passage seems entirely isolated. However it 
probablyTefers, in accordance with the general doctrine of 
the Avesta, only to a regeneration and renovation of the 
world, which is of course preceded by manifold conflicts, 
and especially by the extirpation of all evil. 

At all events it is important to note that the everlasting 
destiny of the good and the wicked is, according to that 
passage, sealed by the end of the world. 

A final judgment also is coupled with the end of this 
world. 

This idea stands only in apparent contradiction to what 
is said above, when, consistently with the notion of the 
Avesta, judgment is pronounced upon the soul imme¬ 
diately after its departure from this world, and the soul 
in accordance with that decree finds admission either into 
Paradise or into Hell. Here the soul alone is concerned. 
But at the end of the world the bodies of the dead will 
also rise and will share thenceforward the fate of the soul 
for all eternity. 

In the Christian doctrine, which in its very eschatology 

^ Ys. XLIII, 5 : dd?ndi^\i • urvaese • aphne^ which is apparently 
contrasted with agJieu^ • sd/hoz in verse 2. 
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shows the most curious analogy to that of the Parsees, we 
meet with the same seeming dilemma. On the one hand, 
it is indeed believed that the spirit of the dead goes forth¬ 
with towards God, or towards the place where it suffers the 
torments of those separated from Him. On the other 
hand, the Christian Church teaches that the solemn judg¬ 
ment of the world will only take place on the last day and 
at the return of Christ. 

The dogma of the resurrection of the body belongs, 
according to my view, already to the Gath a period, thus 
to the oldest period of the Zoroastrian religion k The 

^ [Dr. Ferdinand Justi in his discourse upon Dr. Geiger’s Ostinm- 
ische Kuliiir (^nde Deutsche Litteraiurzeitung, 1883) seems to view 
the matter thus:—The belief in the Immortality of the Soul is in the 
Zoroastrian doctrine original, but the faith in the Resurrection of 
the Body could not have originated with the Zoroastrians since 
they immediately consign the body to destruction. It must have 
originated from a country where people indicated thair belief in 
a future existence of the body also externally (i. e. by interment in 
sepulchres or by embalmment of the corpse). Thus it was intro¬ 
duced from Anterior Asia into the land of the Avesta people.—In the 
first place, it should be observed that from the Avesta precept that 
the dead body shall be consumed by carcass-eating birds, w^e must 
not infer that the Zoroastrian religion does not at all inculcate 
its preservation. Along with the precept regarding the immediate 
consumption of the corpse, there is also a strict commandment for 
erecting an astodan (charnel-hollow) for the preservation of its bones 
i^cide Fargard VI, at the end). It is only for the fleshy and fluid 
portions of the human body, which, after death has taken place, 
are subject to putrefaction and consequently exercise a destructive 
influence on the living, that the Vendidad explicitly orders its 
annihilation, while at the same time it commands the proper pre¬ 
servation of the bones, hloreover, the violation of this command is 
liable to heavy penalties set down in the law. In the second place, 
the passages referring to the Frashokercti ‘ the advancement or new 
formation ’ in the Gathas, as well as the description of the Resur¬ 
rection given in the Janiyad Yasht^ as interpreted by the author in 
the text, clearly prove that the resurrection-theory was established in 
Eastern Iran long before it was propounded by any other mono¬ 
theistic religion of the civilized world. That Spitama Zarathushtra 
was the first known prophet by whom this doctrine w'as revealed to 
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bodies of the wicked, as it is said in the Avesta, pass into 
Hell; where they are condemned to corporeal punish- 

man is confirmed by several Christian writers, amongst whom I 
would here quote the view of an American author upon this question 
{vide ‘History of the Doctrine of Future Life,’ by W. R. Alger, 
Boston, 1880, pp. 140-141);— 

‘ The doctrine of a general resurrection is literally stated in the 
Vendidad, and in many other places in the Avesta, where it has not 
yet been shown to be an interpolation, but only supposed so by 
very questionable constructive inferences. The consent of intrinsic 
adjustment and of historical evidence, therefore, lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that this was an old Zoroastrian dogma. In disproof of this 
conclusion ^ve believe there is no direct positive evidence wliatever, 
and no inferential argument cogent enough to produce conviction. 

‘ There are sufficient reasons for the belief that the doctrine of a 
resurrection was quite early adopted from the Persians by the Jews, 
not borrowed at a much later time from the Jews by the Parsecs. 
The conception Ahriman, the evil serpent bearing 6.t2dki{DicSchla}ige 
/bigramaL7i^nis der voll Todisi), is interwrought from the first through¬ 
out the Zoroastrian scheme. In the Hebrew records, on the 
contrary, such an idea appears but incidentally, briefly, rarely and 
only in the later books. The account of the introduction of sin and 
death by the serpent in the garden of Eden dates from a time sub¬ 
sequent to the commencement of the Captivity. Von Bohlen, in his 
Introduction to the Book of Genesis, says the narrative was drawn 
from the Zend-Avesta. Rosenmiiller, in his commentary on the 
passage, says the narrator had in view the Zoroastrian notions of the 
serpent Ahriman and his deeds. Dr. Martin Haug—^an acute and 
learned writer, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, as he is the 
freshest scholar acquainted with this whole field in the light of all 
that others have done—thinks it certain that Zoroaster lived in a 
remote antiquity from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before 
Christ. He says that Judaism after the exile—and, through Judaism, 
Christianity afterwards—received an important influence from Zoro¬ 
astrianism, an influence which, in regard to the doctrine of angels, 
Satan, and the resurrection of the dead, cannot be mistaken. The 
Hebrew theology had no demonology, no Satan, until after the 
residence at Babylon. This is admitted. Well, is not the resurrec¬ 
tion a pendant to the doctrine of Satan ? Without the idea of a 
Satan, there would be no idea of a retributive banishment of souls 
into hell, and of course no occasion for a vindicative restoration of 
them thence to a former or a superior state. . . . 
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incnt^. In the later Avcsta this dogma is fully expressed 
in clear words and the resurrection is brought into con¬ 
nection withthc regeneration of this world-. 

The Bundehesh contains a distinct chapter on the end 
of things. It cannot be my task here to repeat its con- 
tentsI will rather enter into those points of Parsec 
eschatology which are found already in the A vesta, and 
I will also refer as much as possible to the age and primi¬ 
tive form of these different dogmas. 

The end of the world consisted in a regeneration of 
creation. This is evident from the expression by which that 
event is constantly referred to in the Avesta h This ex¬ 
pression, moreover, is even used in the more ancient Gathas, 
where the poet desires for himself and his friends that 
they may be included among those who will help to 
renovate the world 

As is well known, the idea of the return of Christ, and 
the hope in the same, were especially lively among the 
primitive Christians. As it appears, the end of the world 
was also believed, in the very first period of the Zoroastrian 
community, to be closely impending. Or can this doctrine, 
which later on appears in the Parsee writings, have been in 
force at that time, according to which a small number of 


' In view of the whole case as it stands, until further researches 
either strengthen it or put a different aspect upon it, we feel forced 
to think that doctrine of a general resnrrcciion was a component 
element in the ancient Avesian religion! Tr. note!] 

^ Ys. XLVI, II ; vide supra^ pp. 100-102. 

® Yt. XIX, II and 89: yaX • irisia * paiti • usekisliia. Comp, 
also Vd. XVIII, 61. 

^ Bundehesh, chap. 30. West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts/ part i, p. 120 seq. 
Comp, on the whole Hiibschmann, ' Die parsiseke Lehre vonjenseits 
undjilngsten Gericht in the Jahrhilcher furprot, Theol. 1879, pp. 
-246; Windischmann, Z. St, p. 231 seq.; Spiegel, B.A, vol ii, p. 
158 seq. 

^ Frashd-kercti ' the advancement, extension and new formation.' 
Verbal form frasheni • kar, 

® A\.cha toi vapn hydmd, ydi ini frashem kerenaon ahum, Ys. 
XXX, 9. 
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chosen pious men are to be preserved in order to help the 
‘ Saviour ’ in the renovation of the world ? But in whatever 
manner we may understand it, so much is certain, that at 
least the fundamental features of the Parsec eschatology 
reach back to the earliest period of the existence of their 
community, and belong to the oldest and most original 
doctrines of their system. 

If we enter into details, we are really obliged to adduce 
our quotations from the more modern Avesta for the sake 
of proof. But still we cannot hence infer in any way that 
the dogmas contained therein were foreign to the Gatha 
period. 

The day of doom is preceded by the appearance of three 
great prophets. Every one of these appears after the 
expiration of a certain period, every one is regarded as 
a supernaturally-begotten son of Zarathusthra .... 

The three prophets are called Ukhshyat-erta ‘ growing 
piety,’ UklisJiyat-neina ‘growing prayer/ and Rnsilly As^vaf- 
erta ‘ embodied piety The last one is plainly the 
‘ Saviour,’ the Redeemer of the world, whom the faithful 
people expect and long for His mother is Erdhat-fedhri. 
She bears also the name Vispa-tarvi Hhe all-conquering,’ 
since he who will be born of her will overcome all torments 
which originate from men or demons 

It is also said, that the Astvat-erta shall come from 


^ Yt. XIII, 128. The meaning of the name is explained by 
Hiibschmann, Zdd?nG. vol. xxxv, p. 180. 

^ Yt. XIII, 129 : 'Who will be the victorious saviour with the 
TiBrne of Asivat-eria " embodied piety.'’ He is called the saviour, 
because he will be the safety of the whole world; he is called em¬ 
bodied piety, since he, as a corporeal being of flesh and blood, (asivdo 
hd zishtanavdo), is opposed to the annihilation of corporeal existence.' 
— Saos/iyds, plural saoshyanio from root su ‘to help, to rescue,’ serves 
as a designation for a saviour or prophet. Even in the Gathas saosk- 
kyanid or saoshyanio occurs frequently (the singular form also once); 
however, I doubt whether it has even here the dogmatical import of 
the later Avesta. It appears to me better to designate thereby 
chiefly the teachers and preachers of the Mazdayasnan Community, 
^ Yt. XIII, 139; cf. Yt. XIX, 92 ; Vispa-tazirvaydo puthro. 
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f lie lake Ka?isu far distant in (?) the East \ the original 
hfountain and abode of light. It is his task to carry out the 
^renovation of the world. He makes the living immortal, 
itthe dead he awakens from their sleep. Age, death, and 
^^^ecay he brings to an end. Eternal life, eternal happiness, 
;Sand the fulfilment of all desires he bestows upon the 
^lipious 

a But as, according to the German mythology, in the " twi- 
• light of gods ’ the new earth emerges out of the turmoil 
(laf the world’s conflagration and of the general battle of 
Ig'ods and giants, so also, according to the ideas of the 
tiZoroastrians, a mighty combat precedes the end of the 
World. 

' The demons and their adherents^ rise once more with all 
4heir might to annihilate the Astvat~c7'ta and his companions, 
^ho are helping him in the execution of his great work, 
^he last decisive battle takes place between the powers of 
|ight and those of darkness. Every genius find^ his special 
opponent among the demons. Voh^t Mano, the spirit of the 
|Grood Mind, fights against Ake^n Mano^ the spirit of the Bad 
Mind ; Hait7^vaidt and A;nertdt against Hunger and Thirst; 
^me genius of Truth against the genius of Falsehood ; and, 
finally, Ahira Mazda himself against Angra Maiiyit, the 
Trince of Hell. 

But As^vat-a^ta^with the help of the good genii, emerges 
^^ptorious. The demons are vanquished, evil itself is ex- 
^•jj-pated. And since all evil originates from the demons, 
^ Estate of undisturbed bliss is now established, in which the 
gp^rits of the pious, no longer injured and attacked by any 
power, live together with Ahura Mazda and the 
oth^'er genii. 

1 ^Vd. XIX, 5; Yt. XIX, 92. 2 Yt. XIX, ii~i2, and 89 seq. 

According to Yt. XTX, at the end. 
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^12. The Cult of the Manes. 

WiTPl the belief in the immortality of the soul the vene ¬ 
ration of departed spirits is naturally connected. 

Delivered from the care and misery of this world, the sou 1 
has departed to the next. There it now dwells, where alsjb 
the Deity dwells—in a better and more beautiful lancL 
Manifestly it cannot have lost in strength and faculties, but 
it can only have gained. People, therefore, began to ascribe! 
to it qualities which otherwise plainly describe the divine 
nature. 

If the soul still really exists, there is no cogent grounci 
for considering all intercourse with it as suspended. Pioius 
remembrance, besides, yearns to maintain that communh- 
cation, and^clings to the hope that the body alone may fall 
a prey to death, but that the soul, invisibly yet perceptibly , 
may hover over those that remain behind. 

It has been known of many a man that anxiety oJli 
account of a wife, a child, or a relation, has rendered deatlSi 
so painful to him, that in his last moments he feared for 
his hereafter and the welfare of those belonging to hirri. 
Should all this solicitude and love terminate with his 
death? Should the soul now suddenly forget all those 
for whom it has restlessly worked and provided during Its 
life-time? That would be inconceivable, if the spirits of 
the dead were regarded as higher, more perfect, and m(Dre 
mighty beings than the souls of the living. 

So, next to love and reverence for them, personal interest 
made it desirable to be in communication with departed 
souls. In them were to be found affectionate advocaces 
near God. In direct proximity to the Deity there wpre 
beings with whom men had once been linked by ties! of 
blood, and in whom they could also presuppose a spejeial 
sympathy for their own good-fortune and welfare, a parti¬ 
cular understanding of their special wishes and needs, j 

From the wish to the belief, however, is only a step.j 
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The Avesta people speak of the manes of the dead as 
the Fravashis. Taken strictly, we must understand by 
the Fravashi, that divine part in men which, existing from 
eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a limited time 
with the body. Consequently there are Fravashis of such 
as are dead, of such as are at this time living, and of such as 
are yet unborn^. As regards the veneration of the manes, 
naturally those of the first class only are meant. 

The worship of the manes was a family rite among 
all Indo-Germanic races. Every one cherished most 
the memory of those who had when living been nearest 
and dearest to him. From such could also be expected 
the readiest help and support in all need and danger. 
Furthermore, the closer the ties of blood and relationship 
were considered to be, and the greater the consciousness 
which men felt, as belonging to this or that family, this or 
that clan, the more would that family rite develop and 
command respect. 

I have already alluded several times to the fact*that the 
family pride of the Eastern Iranian people was extremely 
vigorous. In consequence of this also does the religious 
veneration of the manes play a very important part in their 
system. 

The nation^ is based upon the family, which developes 
itself into the clan, the clan growing into the tribe. There 
were also Fravashis of the family, of the clan, of the tribe, 
of the country^, spirits of the deceased relations of the 
family, and spirits of the members of the clan, tribe, or 
country. They had all more or less claim to honourable 
commemoration, and in a certain measure to a special 
worship. But in preference to all others, offerings were 

^ MaX vupdbydashaonibyo fi'avashibyd^ydo iririthushdm ashaonam, 
ydoscha jvanidm ashaondm, ydoscha nardni azatandm {/rasko^ 
charethrdm saoshyantdni), Yt. XXVI, 6. The last words are used 
as an epithet of a diaskeusi, who in this passage would recognize, 
as we may often observe, a reference to the end of this world. 

^ Lit. country. 

^ Fravashayo . , . nmdnydo, visydo, zanfu?ndo, daqyumdo, Yt. 
XIII, 21; cf. Yt, XIII, 150-151; Ys. XXVI, i. 
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made to the Fravashis of the next-of-kin, to those who had 
belonged to one^s own family. Hence such Fravashis also 
form for themselves a particular category, having a distinct 
appellation^. 

The Fravashis of the original members of the tribe or 
country must have been invoked in general only during 
offerings and prayer. Reverence may also have been paid 
to individuals of special eminence, namely, such as had lived 
in ancient days, and had been glorified by myth and legend. 
Individual families or clans paid homage probably to their 
common ancestor, whole tribes to their founders and the 
establishers of their power. Thus the veneration of the 
manes is accompanied with a cult of heroes. 

As the Fravashis are revered within the family, so also 
do they on their part render to every one of their family or 
their race help and protection. At the time of the Hama- 
spatmaidhaya festival, when the earth awakens from her 
winter-s^eep and when nature begins to stir with new life, 
the souls come back from the next world to the earth. For 
several days they dwell among men ; and if they find that 
their memory still survives among their relatives or de¬ 
scendants, and that their service is neither forgotten nor 
neglected, then they support them, bestow upon them 
plenty, prosperity and blessings, pour out in abundance 
water that moistens their fields, and protect them against 
the assaults of their enemies. 

They, the spirits, fly towards their village at the time 
of Hamaspatmaidhaya^ and go round about here for 
ten nights long. They wish for such help, observing: 
Who will praise us, who will offer to us ^ 

‘ They deal out water, each to his own relations, his 
house, his village, his community, and his country, 
also saying: Our own country shall increase in 
wealth and prosperity!”’ 

‘ They fight in the combat, each for his land and his 


^ Framshayo • nahanazdi^tananiH^^ydK^^ 4; XXVI, 6, &c. 

^ Yt. XIII, 49; vuddha must be read in the first line, for in the 
second it would disturb the metre. 
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district, as if some land and house have been fixed 
for them as their dwelling^.’ 

In war and battle especially the manes manifest their 
powerful help ; and here I believe we directly touch upon a 
sphere of primitive ideas. They continually make their 
appearance as powerful and well-armed combatants. In 
the heat of battle their assistance is invoked. Here they 
stand by the side of the pious, and help them to gain the 
victory :— 

‘ They, the Fravashis of pious people, convey their 
utmost assistance in fierce battles 

^ They form many armies, and carry hundreds of 
weapons; they bear banners, the radiant, who in 
hot fighting hurriedly descend, who vigorously and 
rapidly give battle to the Danus; ye have subdued 
the opposition of the Turanian enemies^.’ 

The antiquity of these ideas is attested by the fact 
that we find in the Rig-veda quite similar invocations and 
prayers, which the old Indian addresses to the vianes^ the 
"^Fathers' Here, also, they are chiefly esteemed as mighty 
warriors and as helpers in battle^. 

'Lovely sit together our Fathers, dispensing vitality, 
exposing themselves to peril, full of strength, incx- 
haustible^ with glistening spears, powerful arrows, 
not lingering, real heroes, ruling far and wide, 
subduing entire armies : ’ 

' The priestly Fathers, loving the Soma-drink, and the 


^ Yt. XIII, 66-67. We should read dadhara. Comp. Skr. dhr, 
which is perhaps construed with the acc. and dat.: 'to persuade 
anybody to do anything.' 

2 Yt. XIII, 17. Fdhtshta is derived from ddha, formed from root 
dd ' to give.' Comp. Skr. dasvat, sudds. 

^ Yt. XIII, 37-38. Khshtdvi might be translated by ' a chariot- 
warrior,' and referred for confirmation to Skr. sihdtr. However, 
khshtdvi probably means simply ' active, stout, hero ' (like iakhma, 
aurvd), to which we would compare khshtdvani, an epithet of the 
moon, perhaps ' the wandering, speedy,' just as shtuyn and khiiivi 
' a hare=the swift one' in the Pamir dialects (Tomaschek, p. 31). 

* Kaegi, Ber Rig-veda, p. 61, notes 346 and 347. 
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salutary heaven and earth, who have not their equal, 
and Pushan shall protect us against misfortune. O 
ye Increasers of Holiness! no malevolent demon 
shall obtain power over us^.’ 

As to the Zoroastrians, however, closer or more remote 
relationship was not their sole guide in the veneration of 
departed spirits. They also took into account the attitude, 
hostile or friendly, which the dead had assumed during 
their lifetime with respect to the Mazda-religion. 

First of all ‘the Fravashis of pious men and women’ 
form one principal category, and are invoked as such 
very frequently. This form of invocation alone goes to 
prove that the unbelieving also owned their Fravashis ; yet 
neither adoration nor offering was ever vouchsafed to them. 
However, we may admit that they constituted the other 
principal category. 

Among the spirits of the pious, the Fravashis of those 
that lived and died before the coming of Zarathushtra, and 
before the announcement of his doctrine^, form a separate 
group. I have already obseiwed that reverence for the 
manes naturally leads also to hero-worship. Such religious 
observances in honour of the heads of tribes or other heroes 
of antiquity probably existed of old among the different 
Eastern Iranian families and races, when the reform move¬ 
ment began, which is connected in history with the name of 
Zarathushtra. It was impossible to eradicate them, because 
the people strictly adhered to such family customs with 
singular pertinacity. Nor were these customs even be¬ 
grudged a place amongst the new doctrines, where room 
was found for them by regarding those heroes as the 


^ Rig-veda, VI, 75, 9-10. 

^ These are the fravashayo paoiryo-tkaeshmiam ‘ the souls of those 
who belonged to the first (pre-Zarathushtrian) religion.' A dis¬ 
tinction is also to be observed between ikaesJm and daena\ —Yt. XIII, 
150: paoirydn tkaeshe yazamaide; nmanandmeha msamcha zaniu^ 
ndmeha daqyunamcha ydi doghare paoirye tkaeshe yazamaide ^ the 
earlier pious we revere; those, who were the earlier pious in family, 
race, tribe or country, we revere.’ 
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followers of an ancient and venerable religion, which pre¬ 
ceded Zoroastrism, and to a certain extent paved the way 
for it. 

Moreover, later on a distinct position was held by the 
Fravashis of those pious persons who had been thought 
worthy to behold the prophet face to face, to hear his doc¬ 
trine from his own lips, and to receive it from himself. 
These are the Fravashis of the contemporaries and first 
adherents of ZarathushtraThey are followed by the great 
multitude of the Fravashis of those in general who belonged 
to the Mazdayasnian community^ and paid allegiance to the 
religion of Ahura. 

The sphere within which the Fravashis were supposed to 
have power was a very elastic one. It seems that people 
always ascribed to them, as time went on, more and more 
influence and higher faculties. When the souls of the pious, 
departing in countless multitudes, occupied the apartments 
of Heaven, their influence was to be felt everywhej'e. Thus 
they become at last the supporters and preservers of the 
whole world, with whose help Ahura Mazda rules over earth 
and heaven : 

‘ Through their power and their glory I uphold firmly 
the firmament, O Zarathushtra ! w^hich, blazing on 
high, surrounds this earth far away from its side and 
in a circle^.’ 

It is the Fravashis that keep up the sacred stream Ardvi- 
sura, in order that it may flow on with great force and 
volume. They make the sun, moon, and stars follow their 
pathsit is they that support the fastnesses of the earth. 

‘ Through their power and their gloiy, O Zarathushtra ! 
I support the wide Earth, created by Ahura, the 
great, broad one, who is the bearer of much beauty, 
who bears the whole corporeal world, living and 


^ Fravashayo paoiryanam sasno-gusham^ The Fravashis of the 
first ones, who listened to the doctrine.' Yt. XIII, 149. 

^ Yt. XIII, 2. The secondy^ is to be extended in order to pre¬ 
serve the metre, 

3 Yt. XIII, 4-8, 16, 57. 
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dead, and the high mountains, which abound in 
pastures and fountains ’ / 

We have to thank the Fravashis, when, children arc 
preserved in the mother’s womb, when women are easily 
delivered, and when excellent sons, who ‘are active in 
council and whose words are heard with pleasure,’ rejoice 
them^. 

And not only does the Ardvi-sura stand under their 
protection. It is their principal charge that the precious 
element of water, the fundamental importance of which for 
life and cultivation was so very clearly impressed upon the 
Eastern Iranians, may be well spread over their country; 
and they also support the other genii, who are entrusted 
with that work. Hence it is also they who cause the plants 
to germinate and sprout for the nourishment of men and 
beasts. 

‘ Through their power and their glory the waters 
gush forth impetuously from inexhaustible sources. 
Through their power and their glory plants spring 
up from the earth from inexhaustible sources. 
Through their power and their glory winds chasing 
away clouds blow from inexhaustible sources 
‘ They can travel to the star Satavaisa {posted) between 
earth and heaven^ who causes waters to flow, granting 
prayers, who causes waters to run and plants to 
germinate for the nourishment of beasts and men, 
for the maintenance of the Arian countries, for the 
nourishment of the five kinds of cattle, for the pro¬ 
tection of pious men^.’ 

In conclusion I must notice yet one point more. 

It has been observed that the cult of the Fravashis stands 
in close connection with the stars and the veneration paid 


^ Yt. XIII, 9. Cf. Geldner, Metrik^ § 120. 

^ Yt. Kill, II, 15, 16; Geldner, Metrik, § 109. 

« Yt. XIII, 14. 

Yt. XIII, 43. Regarding the star Satavaisa^ vide infra^ It is 
better to read paneho-hayaydo instead of pafichd-hyaydo (cf. the variants 
in Westergaard) and to trace the word hay a from rt. hi - Skr. si. 
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to them^. We have already heard that the stars are under 
the special protection of the Fravashis. Even the latter 
are themselves undoubtedly identified with the stars, when 
it is said of them that, led along the celestial path, they 
travel on the heights of the firmament-. 

The true home of star-worship is really Mesopotamia ; 
nevertheless I would not suppose that the notion of the 
Fravashis being stars is due to any Semitic influence. We 
very often meet with analogies between two different 
nations in morals, culture, and religion; yet I do not con¬ 
sider it fair to regard such a conformity as the result of 
borrowing or external influence when no other grounds for 
such a supposition can be adduced. How easily may such 
resemblances present themselves in different countries 
having no mutual dependence on each other, provided that 
analogous conditions are found to pre-exist in history and 
nature! ^ I mean that the assumption of a borrowing is an 
explanation which the writer of the history of civilization 
should adopt very sparingly. So long as we* are able 
to interpret a phenomenon as one produced in an organic 
manner, we may rest content with the above explanation. 

So with the Iranians and Semites, The idea of identi¬ 
fying the souls, that have passed into the heavenly kingdom, 
with the numberless stars shining and blazing in the Arma¬ 
ment is by no means foreign to human nature. A some¬ 
what vivid fancy can take this turn precisely as well in 
Central Asia as in Asia Minor. 

The heavens and stars have certainly not occupied the 
human mind in Mesopotamia alone. Why should the eyes 


^ Spiegel, JEJ.A. vol. ii, p, 98. 

^ Yt. XIII, 42 : mainyu-shutdo frashusenti hareshnavo avanhe 
ashno. 

^ The idea which I would thereby convey is this, that according 
to my conviction the Avesta religion must be interpreted wholly 
from its own teaching. I do not believe that it has borrowed any¬ 
thing from the Semites. It is the special property of the Eastern 
Iranian nation. Even where apparent or real similarities strike us, 
we ought to assume them to be a mere accidental coincidence. 
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of the Arian not have been directed towards them in the 
low plains near the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where, moreover^ 
the stars glitter with a peculiarly bright lustre through the 
clear atmosphere of the desert ? Why should he not have 
guessed at the unknown land behind the mysterious space 
of heaven, wherein the departing soul wanders, and where 
it shines in the form of a star ? 

Here I may even call to mind the well-known popular 
belief of the Germans, according to which the soul, particu¬ 
larly the soul of a child, on separating from the body, is 
transformed into a star. Finally I may also observe that, 
according to the Indian idea, the ' are connected 

with the stars. The ‘ Fathers^ says the Rig-veda, ‘ adorned 
heaven with stars, as a black horse with pearls^.’ 


^ Rv. X, 68, ri; Justi, s. v.fravashi) Rig-veda, 

p. 62, note 348. 



CHAPTER III 


Mental and Moral Culture. 

^ 13 . Man in Relation to his Body and SotiL 

The mental and moral gifts of a people, the extent of 
their general knowledge and their ethics, are an essential 
constituent of their culture. They are not of less import¬ 
ance for the right understanding of the stage of civilization, 
which they have reached, than perhaps their social and 
p;olitical institutions. We must, therefore, also briefly discuss 
^hose features of Eastern Iranian life. 

\ The spiritual horizon of the Avesta people is naturally 
si^ill comparatively narrow. Their knowledge is^ empiric, 
tlie sum total of many more or less accidental experiences 
an\d observations. An investigation, conscious of its aim, 
which had for its object the deliverance of the human mind 
fro’iTL the fetters of error, we can hardly presuppose. 

it is, however, interesting to see how the old Iranian 
obf^erved with a clear eye and mind the world and its 
phc|nomena, and endeavoured to bring into an organized 
sysRem the observations made regarding the earth and the 
hea^Rens. Not all the knowledge which we And amongst 
the I Avesta people is self-acquired. We cannot consider 
as ain age of rude unrefinement and ignorance the Arian 
epoclh in which the Indians and the Iranians, still united, 
forn^ed one and the same nation. From them the Avesta 
peof^le inherited a great deal, and employed their inherited 
taleints to the greatest advantage. In many cases the very 
first I germs and rudiments of some branch of knowledge 
may be traced back to the primitive Arian age, but their 
further cultivation and development belong to the separate 
histC'pry of both the tribes. 

^ Chapter V, § 35, Osiirdnische Kultur, 
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Hence it is not easy always to distinguish the old 
property from the newly-acquired possessions. This is, 
however, so much the less to be regretted, as it most 
concerns us to indicate the degree of spiritual culture 
to which the Avesta people had attained, and to fix to a 
certain extent the limits of their knowledge. 

I now commence with the observations which the old 
Iranian made regarding man himself. 

Man consists of body and soul. The body is composed 
of numerous constituents and members, several of which 
have their special names h It is, however, to be observed 

^ Body : kehrpa \ Skr. htp ‘ a handsome look '— tanu Skr. tanu. 
Bone : astan, asH- Skr. asihan, asihi. 

Skin : pasta (Tomaschek, Pamirdialekte^ p. 45.) 

Flesh appears to be kehrpa\ comp, kerefsh-hvara. 

Marrow, brain: mazga ~ Skr. majja. 

Blood : ^ vohuni = Skr. vasa. 

Fat: uthaipf)—pwagk 

Head: .y<3r^z=Skr. giras\ further, Ir. kameredha^ vaghdhana. 

Hair : varesa (N. Pers. gurs) ;—? gaesa {Hdb, sub voce). 

Beard: raesha (cf. Tomaschek, p. 47). 

Face and forehead : ainika = Skr, ariika. 

Eye : akhshi\ chaskman, doithra ; Skr. akshi^ chakshman. 
Eyebrows : hrvat = Skr. bhru. 

Nose : ndogha and ndoghan \ Skr. nasd. 

Mouth: dogha = Skr. as. 

Tooth : dantan - Skr. dantan. 

Tongue : hizva = ^\x,jihvd. 

Jaw, cheek : paiti^h-qarena (ZddmG, vol. xxxiv, p. 419). 

Ear ; gaosha (also ghiisky ghokh, ghaul^ and ghowar are fouiad in 
Tomaschek's Pdmirdialekte, p, 50) corresponds to the Skr, 
karna, Ir. karena,, ‘ deaH (just as in Tomaschek's Pamirdia’- 
lekte, p. 83). 

Neck: grlva ~ Skr. grlvd. 

Back: parshtz = Skr. prshthd. 

Shoulder : supii = Skr. gupti. 

Shoulder, arm-pit: kasha = Skr. kaksha ' waist.' 

Breast: vara and uragh - Skr. uras ; paiiivara the upper-cthest, 
collar-bone;-~3/sh/^;^<2 (‘nipple' Vd. IX, 19) also fo|* the 
female-breast, = Skr. stana. 
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that most of these names were not first invented by the 
Iranians, but are actually of Arian origin. A collection of 
such names might not be without interest. The Avesta 
contains particular designations for flesh, skin, and bone, 
blood, marrow, and fat. Of the bodily parts the following 
are recognized : the head (including hair and beard), face, 
and forehead, eye, eyebrows, nose, mouth (with teeth and 
tongue), chin, cheek, and ear. After these follow: the 
neck, back, shoulder, armpit, and chest. The female 
breast is particularly distinguished. Further, the ribs, 
waist, abdomen, navel, hips, thighs, male and female 
sexual parts; the arm, elbow, hand, finger, fist; the 


Ribs: peresu ~ Skr. pdrgva. 

Waist, the middle part of the body: maidhya = Skr. madhya 
(Tomaschek, p. 44), 

Belly, abdomen : kushi ^ Skr. kukshi (Tomaschek, p. 55). 

Navel; nahi^ Skr. ndhhi. 

Hips: sraoni ~ Skr. groni {chines ); also probably pudend^i. Comp. 
pereihu-sraoni = prihu-^roni. 

Thighs: hakhii ~ Skr. sakiki^Xidi sakthan^ also translated ‘ shame.' 
Pudmda : (a) female: upasta, yaona = Skr. upaslha^ yoni. 
(b) male: fravdkhsha, an euphemism for the viemhrum 
virile^ perhaps branch, a sprout,’ ZddniG. vol. xxxiv, p. 
419 ; like German ^ Rute ’ and Indian vaitasa ^ reed.’ 

Arm : hdzu = Skr, hdhu\ arema (Tomaschek, p. 53), 

Hand : zasta = Skr. hasta. 

Elbows: i 5 izr(?sh/z'(Tomaschek, p. 53). 

Finger : erezu ‘ straight’; xUshi ‘finger-joint ’;—anguzhta ‘ thumb’ 
== Skr. angushtha. 

Fist: musYiii = Skr. mushii. 

Right and left: dashma^ havya=Skr. dakshina, saiya. 

The bone from the thigh up to the knee : rdna. 

Knee : zhnu — %\x.jdnu. 

The calf of the leg: aseku. 

The shinbone: zanga — ^Yx.janghd. 

Foot: /^2^/y^^z=Skr. pada. 

The instep: frahda^^\x. prapada. 

The sole: hakha. 

The heel: pdshna:=:^^\x. pdrshni. 

Heart: zaredhaya^'^'ki'. hrdaya. 

Lungs: .fzz.rA/(Tomaschek, p. 54). 
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Upper-thigh^ knee, calf of the leg, shinbone, foot, the 
instep, the sole, and heel. Besides, I remark the distinc¬ 
tion between right and left; and lastly, the names of the 
two internal organs, the heart and the lungs. 

The Doctrine of the Soul in the Avesta, is not to be 
called quite simple and wholly primitive. At all events 
it presupposes a certain amount of philosophical specula¬ 
tion. It rests upon the observation that the spiritual 
activity of man expresses itself in manifold ways\ and 
upon the conclusion thence inferred, that in man a multi¬ 
plicity of forces exist, of which each one has its own well- 
dehned sphere of action. Besides, it is a specific production 
of the Iranian mind, and hardly admits, in its very essence, 
of any connection with pre-existing ideas and doctrines. 

There are generally five, less frequently four, spiritual 
faculties, which are supposed to be innate in the human 
body. They are, according to their nature and efficacy, 
entirely fferent from one another, partly without beginning 
and without end, partly transitory, partly not existing from 
eternity, yet certainly continuing for ever. They are called 
(i) Conscience^ Vital Force, (3) Soul as a moral power, 
(4) Spirit, in the sense of consciousness and intelligence, 
and (5) ^ Fravashii Instead of the two first names there 
is also now and then used a special expression, which, 
however, does not probably denote anything more than the 
principle of life 


^ Vide supra p. 84. 

^ The Avesta expressions are dapta, aghu, urva 7 t, haodJiagh, 
fravashi, Ys. XXVI, 4 and 6; Yt. XIII, 149. Instead of daena 
and aglm there stands in Ys. LV, i. tevishi from the root iu ^to be 
strong.' Besides, it is probably only a synonym for aghu and daena 
‘ conscience,' which does not mean a force peculiarly belonging to 
man, but rather a force working upon him from without, and is in 
fact omitted in the passage concerned. In later times the well-known 
passage of the Sadder-Bundehesh (in Spiegeks Trad. Lit. pp. 172- 
176), which discusses the Parsee doctrine of the soul and harmonizes 
most completely with the ideas of the Avesta, was naturally and 
especially made use of to represent this idea. In this passage are 
enumerated the five faculties, jdn, akho, rvdn, hoi dsi^frohar. The 
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Conscience is a divine power, which exists from eternity 
to eternity independently of the mortal body, an inherent 
voice which tells man immediately after every action, 
whether that action was good or bad, and accordingly it 
praises or accuses him. Its purity and sanctity cannot be 
affected by the sins of man, since it has no part in them. 
As long as it is possible, conscience restrains man from 
guilt and sin; when it is no longer able to do so, it sorrow¬ 
fully abandons him and returns to heaven. This doctrine is 
based undoubtedly on the experience that man is able, in 
course of time, to drown the warning voice within and to 
lose his conscience. 

Of course the continuance of its existence is by no means 
prejudiced by the death of man. It is a characteristic of 
its nature that, according to the Avesta, it still exercises 
its influence after death on the soul wandering into the 
next world. To the soul of the pious man it appears 
personified in the form of a charming maiden, who hails 
him as happy on account of good actions done during life; 
but to that of the impious man it appears in the form of an 
ugly hag, who upbraids him with reproachful words for all 
his sins, and bitterly accuses him on account of them h 

By this it is not meant that conscience is not unchanging, 
but only that it appears in one form to the one and in 
another form to the other. It terrifies, torments and 
alarms the wicked, but on the good it confers joyfulness 
and peaceful serenity. 

To the Vital Power it is appointed to find and watch 
over the corporeal functions of man. It originates onl}^ 
with the body and perishes with the matter^. It has 

last three correspond with the last three soul-powers of the Avesta, 
not merely in name, as the description which follows in the Sadder 
proves, but in their essence; jan is, however, undoubtedly parallel 
to Av. aghu^ and akho to daena, 

^ Vide supra pp. 102, 104-105. 

^ [The Avesta does not say anything with reference to the non¬ 
existence of aghu after death. On the contrary we praise the aghu 
of every pious Mazdayasna after his departure from this world. 
Comp. Ys. XXVI, 4. Vide my paper in the Bombay Gazette of 
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therefore a beginning as well as an end, and occupies in 
consequence the lowest rank among the faculties of the soul. 

The Spirit is the intellectual power in man : his con¬ 
sciousness, intelligence and reason If death be regarded 
as a separation of the body and the spirit, the latter must 
have a somewhat general signification. The business of 
the spirit is to rule over the memory, understanding and 
judgment, in order that each may perform its duty and 
co-operate for the welfare of the body. It appears to come 
into being first with the body, but after death to unite with 
the soul and the Fravashi, and to accompany them into the 
next world. 

The Soul has to choose for itself between good and evil. 
It has a moral power by virtue of which man possesses a 
moral freedom of election. It should of course make choice 
of what is good, it can, however, turn also towards evil. 
For this reason it must account after death, together with 
the spirit, for its behaviour on earth and, according to the 
result of the judgment, it receives either eternal bliss or 


Nov. 3, 1882, on the ‘Avesta Doctrine regarding the Body and 
Soul’ 

With reference to this note Dr. E. W. West remarks in a 
letter to Dastur Peshutonji:—‘ As to angku your son rightly cor¬ 
rects Dr. Geiger, as the word evidently means both bodily and 
spiritual life.—What life is we do not know, but even in its 
common acceptation it seems to be some spiritual property that 
becomes manifest in the body ; whether it begins and ends with the 
body we do not yet know, as hitherto we have found no means of 
maintaining the sensible existence of the one without the other, but 
we can conceive that such is possible- These, however, are matters 
of speculation in which I do not often indulge; but I am fully per¬ 
suaded that if mankind ever discover anything certain about the 
spiritual world, by means of their own researches, they will have to 
change all their past notions regarding psychology and philosophy.'] 

^ Hence haodhd-var^ia is an act perpetrated with consciousness 
and deliberation (Vd. VII, 38). Comp, also haodho-vldhvdo • chichi^ 
thwdo haodhaghaitim vithushim (Vd. XVIII, 67).—A wound which 
deprives one of consciousness (not of life, as Justi understands), is 
called snaiha • frazd-haodhagh (Vd. IV, 40, &c). 

^ Vd. XIX, 29; vide supra pp. 102, 104, 105. 
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damnation. Frequently, 'soul’ is the designation for all 
the immortal powers of man that have passed into the 
other world. 

Lastly, with the spirit and the soul is united after death 
the Fravashi, in order to form from that time an indivisible 
whole. The Fravashi, however, appears to be by its nature 
not only imperishable like the conscience, but also without 
beginning. It would be best to consider it as a tutelary 
spirit that watches over man and protects him. Hence the 
Fravashis and the manes or spirits of the dead are almost 
identical; for that reason there are also Fravashis of those 
who are yet unborn It is only for the time during which 
a man lives that the guardian spirit descends from heaven 
on this earth and accompanies him on his way .... 


^14. The World. 

This section will treat of the knowledge and id^as which 
the Avesta people had of this visible world, its structure 
and organization. We may begin by quoting a few 
strophes of an old hymn which we cannot but think one 
of the most poetical passages in the Gathas. They show 
us that the pious mind of the old Iranian beheld in all the 
phenomena and wonders of nature the ever-working power 
of the Deity : 

' That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura: 
Who was the progenitor and father of order from the 
beginning ? 

Who made their courses to the Sun and Stars 
Who made it that the moon waxes and wanes, who 
but Thee ? 

This, O Mazda, and other things I long to know! ’ 

‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura: 
Who then kept the earth and the clouds above, 

That they fall not? Who made the water and the 
plants 


^ Vide supra 
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Who gave their swiftness to the wind and the fogs ? 
Who is, O Mazda, the creator of the pious mind ? ’ 
‘That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 
Who is the artificer that made light and darkness ? 
Who is the artist that made sleep and wakefulness ? 
Who made the dawns, the mid-days and the evenings^ 
Which remind the careful of their duties^ ?’ 

The earth, with which I begin, is the dwelling-place 
of man and the other animals : bearing and feeding every¬ 
thing, she is the great mother, the bounteous one from 
whose lap trees and herbs grow up to give nourishment 
to all creatures 

As to its shape, it was thought^ it seems, to be a large 
disc. That is meant, in my opinion, by the epithets 
‘ wide,’ ‘ broad/ ‘ round,’ ‘ far-limited In old Indian the 
earth is likewise called ‘ the wide.’ 

The special guardianship of the earth is confided to 
Spenta Armati, a female genius of temperate and devout 

__ r ____ 

^ Ys. XLIV, 3-5. 

Tai ■ Ihwa • peresd • ^r^sh • moi * vaochd * Akurd : 

Kasnd • zdthd • paid • askahyd • paouruyo P 
Kasnd • qeng • staremchd • ddl • advdnem ? 

Ke -yd . vido • ukhshyeiii • nerefsaiit • ihwai ? 

Td • chit * Mazdd - vasemi • anydchd • viduye / 

Tai • thwd - peresd • ere^\i • 7 ?ioi * vaochd • Ahurd: 

Kasnd • deretd • zdvichd • adenabdoschd • 

Avapasidi^h P ke • apd • urvardoschd - 
Ke • vdtdi^ * dvdnmaihyaschd • yaoget • dsu P 
Kasnd • vagheu^h. • Mazdd • dmii^h. • managhd P 
Tat • thwd • peresd ■ <?r^sh • vidi • vaochd • Ahurd : 

Ke • hvdpdo • raochdoschd • ddi • temdoschd P 
Ke • hvdpdo • qafnemchd • ddt - zaemdchd P 
Ke •yd • iishdo • arem-piihwd • khshapachd • 

Yd • mandthri^ • chazdoghvantem • arethahyd P 

^ Yd • ndo haraiti Svhich bears (feeds) us,’ Ys. XIII, i (cf, the 
significations ‘ to feed/ ‘ to foment,’ ‘ to keep up,’ for Skr, hhar ); 
berethrYh^zx^r^' ‘ mother,’=Skr. bharir.—Zani • hudhdoghem (=:Skr. 
sudds)yazamaide, Ys. XVI, 6. 

® Pereihu (cf. Skr. prthivi ‘ earth ’), paihana^ skarena (in the Pamir 
dialects hard and chord mean ‘ curved,’) and durae-pdra. 
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mind^. What kind of connection there existed between 
the moral and material functions of Armati cannot easily 
be stated. 

Certainly, she is the genius of the earth, whenever she 
is called the dwelling-place and home of mankind^. It is 
to her that Yima applies, as the earth, which he inhabits, 
has no longer sufficient space for man and beasts, praying: 

‘ For love’s sake, O Spenta Armati, widen and extend 
thyself, thou mother of flocks and herds and human¬ 
kind!’ 


And Yima extended the earth, so that it was larger by 
one-third than before, and there spread over it flocks and 
herds and men to their pleasure, as ftilly as they listed^. 

The first attempts at dividing and classifying the surface 
of the earth, according to certain principles, are to be sought 
for in an ante-Iranian period. In the Avesta the earth is 
considered either tripartite or septempartite. Both methods 
of division are met with also amongst the Indians, ^although 
there exist several discrepancies in the details^. 

If the Avesta speaks of the three thirds of the earth, the 
fact recalls vividly to our minds the ‘ three earths’ of the Rig- 
veda, the superior, the intermediate, and the inferior^. Three 
strata or layers, one lying above the other, are said to be 
meant by this. That is certainly not the meaning of the 
Avesta. In my opinion it means nothing more than a 
quite primitive division of the earth into three zones ; 


^ The opposite of drmaUi (from aram^^\x, a 2 am,’^maiti from 
the rt. ma 7 i 'to think’) is, (Ys. LX, 5), iaromaiii 'intemperate thinking, 
pride, haughtiness.’ In like manner in Ys. XLV, n tarem • masta 
and arem • mainydid are opposed to each other. The reader may 
compare also faramaitish. qaeieush. ' disregard of relationship.’ In 
the Gathas dramailish. ( = Skr. aramaii) is tetrasyllabic. 

^ Ys. XVI, io]yazamaide thwdm maethanem yarn drmaiiini: spen- 
2 dm. 

^ Vd. II, 10 seq. 

^ Spiegel, 12 .A. vol. i, p. 88 seq; Justi, Beiirdge^ at the beginning; 
Justi, Bundehesh^ Glossary, s. v. Keshvar. 

^ Zimmer, AiX. p. 357. 

VOL. I. K 
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such a division might easily be suggested or occasioned 
by the nature of the country. 

The intermediate zone of the earth is that in which the 
Avesta people live. Here they wage their wars against 
the hereditary enemies of their tribe, the Turanians 
To the North of them extend the inaccessible deserts 
and steppes near the Aral and Caspian Seas, from which 
those Turanians burst forth to devastate the Arian countries 
in their inroads. They may be supposed to form the 
second, or Northern, third of the earth. South of the Iranian 
territory are situated the hot sand and salt steppes of 
Central Persia, of Baluchistan, and the unknown India— 
the last third, or the Southern zone. 

A more complicated division of the earth is that into 
seven Karshvars, since it seems to be in contradiction with 
what we have just mentioned. It is certainly very old, for 
the Gathas already speak of the ' septempartite earth 
According to the statements of later Parsee Scriptures, the 
seven Keshvars are to be considered as completely discon¬ 
nected parts of the earth. Between them there flows the 
ocean, so that it is impossible, as stated in several passages, 
to pass from one Keshvar to another^. Mythological expla¬ 
nations of the origin of the Keshvars are not wanting. 

The coincidence of this doctrine with the Indian one 
touching the seven Dvipas^ as met with in the Pzirdnas, is 
self-evident. It did not also escape the notice of the Parsecs, 
as we may see from traditional Sanskrit translations of 
Zoroastrian documents 

But incongruities are not wanting. The Dvipas form 
concentric rings, which, separated by the ocean, surround 
Jambu Dvipa, which is situated in the centre. According 

^ Ys. XI, 7: ^ May not Hauma fetter thee, as he fettered the 
pernicious Frangrasyan of Turan, the iron-clad, in the middle third 
of the earth.' 

^ Ys. XXXII, 3 : humi • hapidiii, 

^ Cf. e.g. Vd. I, 4 of the Pahlavi Translation; Bdh, XXI, 2-3. 

^ Neriosengh, the translator of the Yasna, consistently renders 
Karshvare by JDvipa^ and especially Qaniratha by Jambiidvipa (cf. 
also West, Mkh, s, v. Keshvar. 
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to the Iranian view, the Karshvar Qaniratha is likewise 
situated in the centre of the rest. They form no concentric 
circles, but each of them is a peculiar^ individual space, and 
so they group themselves round Qaniratha. Two, Voru- 
ba7'shti and Voru-zarsliti^ lie in the North; two, VidadJiafslni 
and Fradadhafsim, in the South; Savahi and ArzaJd in the 
East and West. 

We shall, I think, arrive at a rather accurate notion of 
the original conception by looking upon it in the simplest 
possible light. Perhaps it was remodelled under the actual 
influence of India and did not receive the shape which 
appears in the later Scriptures of the Parsees, save by 
contact with the doctrine of the Dvipas. In the Avesta 
the Karshvars certainly were nothing but a progression and 
differentiation of the tripartite division of the earth. The 
intermediate Karshvar Qaniratha coincides more or less 
with the intermediate zone, and is reputed to be the home 
of Iranian human-kindk The Northern and the Southern 
zones are each separated into two halves ; the Karshvar in 
the East and that in the West are new additions. By this I 
do not mean to say that the tripartition is an older, the 
septempartition a later notion; both may have grown up 
together, and both form more or less definite conceptions 
of the same object. 

In the Avesta the expression, ‘ the seven Karshvars,’ is 
nothing but a comprehensive view of the whole earth, in 
the same way as the three thirds". It seems also to pre¬ 
suppose the possibility of communication between the 
single parts of the earth. At least utterance is given to 
the desire that the religion of Zarathushtra may spread 
over the seven Karshvars of the earth It would be 
necessary to take refuge in a rather artificial interpretation, 


^ Plence Qaniratha alone is combined with imat ^ this,’ while all 
other Karshvars with avai Hhat;’ Vd. XIX, 39. 

2 Cf. e. g. Yt. X, 15-16. 

® Yt. XIII, 94 : idha • apam • vijasaiti'^ vaghvi • dapta • Mazda- 
yasfii^^ (pispai^Yi) avi kar^vdnydish hapia. Vide Geldner, Mefrik, 

§ 131- 


K 2 
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were we to think of any other mode of propagation of the 
Zoroastrian doctrine than that by the natural means of 
the proselytizing labour of believing priests. 

I therefore think that by Qaniratha is meant the 
country inhabited by the Iranian tribes, and, by the other 
names, the adjacent territories of foreign nations in the 
North, South, West, and East. 

Above the three thirds of the earth spreads the firma- 
ine 7 tt or sky^ the dwelling-place of the clouds and fogs, and 
above these heaven properly so called. It is propped up 
by the Fravashis, to whose care the order of the world is 
confided, that it may not break in pieces^. It is the home 
of the divine beings, as the earth is the home of men. 
Here we must suppose the regions of Paradise must be 
looked for, the highest of which is the Gard-nmdna^ the 
resplendent mansion of Ahura Mazda and of the other 
genii and happy spirits. 

Heaven, as its name in the Avesta implies, was thought 
to be made of stone. It is also called 'the swift,’ on account 
of the rapid rotation and revolution of the firmament^. 
The later Scriptures of the Parsees make a difference 
between an inner and an outer Heaven. The latter is a 
wall built of blue stone, and serves to keep off the evil 
spirits. To the former, which is in continual motion, the 
stars are fixed 

A distinction of the different points of the compass was 
not unknown to the Avesta people. The Eastern Iranians 
named them entirely as the Indians did, facing the rising 
sun. So the East is called the anterior, the West the 
posterior region; the South is the region on the right, 
the North that on the left hand According to another 

^ Yt. XIII, 3-3; see above, p. 117. 

^ Asman 'stone' and thwdsha 'swift/ from rt ihwakhsh 'to 
hasten.' 

® I do not know whether this difference between as7nan and 
ihwajieia^ an outer and inner heaven, can be recognized as early as 
in the Avesta. It must be observed that here the former also is 
said to be star-covered, which certainly contradicts the later belief. 

^ 'South-wind' dashindt • hacha Vd. Ill, 42 ; ‘North-west wmd’ 
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terminology, the Avesta people designated the East as 
the region of the ‘ rising (sun),’ the West as that of the 
‘ setting (sun)/ the North, which is regarded as the domain 
of all evil and hurtful powers, as the ‘ starless region,’ and 
the South, like the peoples of the Occident, as ‘ mid-day ^/ 
Among the celestial orbs, the Sun^^ the day-star, is 
venerated most. The Iranian beholds in light the symbol 
of moral purity and the peculiar sphere for celestial genii 
to work ill. The Sun, therefore, as the bearer of light, 
is to be regarded as a prominently powerful champion 
against demons. 

‘ If the sun does not rise, then the demons would destroy 
all things that exist in the seven parts of the earth ; 
nor are the heavenly spirits in this visible world 
able to find means of defence or resistance ^/ 

As the eye is the light of the human body, so is the sun 
the light of heaven or its eye. But the bright clear heaven 
(or sky) was in the old popular religion personified in the 
Highest God, Ahura Mazda. Therefore, in the Avesta 
the sun is called His eye"^. Such symbols of nature are 
rare in the Avesta religion, by far rarer, without doubt, 
than in the Vedic. It is, therefore, the more gratifying 
to find both agreeing in this respect. But in the Rig-veda 
the sun is called the eye of Varuna, and this proves to us, 


apard (lying \)€Cim.^-apd'k]iiard (northern)Yt. Ill, 17; vide p. 
141 of OKA, note 3. Similarly pouru-apdMara. Hence Mithra, 
the yazata of light, closely connected with the wandering sun, is 
said to drive along the right side of the earth, that is to say, on the 
southern part of the sky. Yt. X, 99. 

^ Ushastara (from mhagh =Skr. uslias); daoshatara (from daoslia = 
doshd 'evening’); apdkhiara (from apa-^akhtara ^ rapithwa 

Vd. II, 10 (rapithwitara • naema Afr. Ill, 6 ; Yt. XXII, 7). 

^ = Skr. svar^ surya\ hvare-khshaetem^'^. Pers. khir- 

shed. Spiegel, E.A. voL ii, p. 66. 

^ Ys. VI, 3. In the last line of this verse, I think, naedha * paii- 
iduidm • vldhenit must be read. 

^ Ys. I, II, hvarecha • khshaefahe • aurvai’-aspahe • doiihrahe • 
Ahurahe Mazdao. 
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amongst other things, the fact that at least substantially 
Ahura and Varuna correspond with each other, and both 
originate from the same deity of the Arian period^. 

The sun is also called the body of Ahura Mazda. God 
is essentially light itself. Him the human eye cannot 
perceive, but it can see the sun, in which the light is 
embodied^. No special explanation is necessary wherever 
the sun appears as the enemy of thieves and heretics, 
and similar wicked beings, that love deeds of gloom and 
darkness ^ 

The daily journey of the sun round about the heavenly 
vault from East to West made of course a deep impres¬ 
sion on the minds of the old Iranians. It was a super¬ 
human, a divine operation. He was, therefore, thought, 
especially among the common people, to be a bright- 
sparkling chariot, drawn by heavenly horses^. 

Mithra also, the yai^ata of the rising daylight, rides on 
horses asd chariots. Four bright horses are yoked to his 
car. So he mounts over the bordering eastern mountain 
ranges, the Hara-bersati^ and first embracing with his light 
the highest summits, he irradiates the whole Arian land. 

The notion that the yazatas of the sun and light drive in 
chariots, must be traced to the remotest antiquity. I will 
only mention Eos and Helios, and will recall to your minds 
the Indian myths. Both A9vins, the light-bearers of the 
morning, the sons of heaven, ride on horses. A splendidly 
decorated car drawn by white horses and oxen carries up 
to heaven the Ushas, or Dawn, until at length the Surya, the 
flaming god of the sun, appears himself every day driving 
his light-coloured horses along the wide vault of heaven 

A friendship, a closer connection, exists between the Sun 
and the Moon If that is the star of the day, this is the 

^ Rv. I, 50, 6; I, 115, I; VI, 51, i; VII, 63, i.—Darmesteter, 
Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 43 seq., particularly p. go. 

2 Ys. XXXVI, 6; LVIII, 8. ^ Yt. VI, 4. 

^ Hence the epithet aurvat-aspa ^ with swift horses/ Vd. XXI, 5 ; 
Ys. XVI, 4; Yt. VI, I, XII, 34. 

^ Kaegtj Der Rig-veda p. 35 seq. 

® Moon maogh]—yazai • hakhedhremcha •yaX • asH* hakhedhrandm ^ 
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luminary of the night. Her waxing and waning is the most 
striking phenomenon connected with the moon. Fifteen days, 
it is said, the moon grows, and fifteen days she dimin¬ 
ishes^. Speaking correctly, the time from one phase of the 
moon to the return of the same phase is known to amount 
to twenty-nine days and twelve and three-quarter hours 
(the synodical month). The Avesta, therefore, distinguishes 
between full-moon and new-moon^. That is certainly the 
most primitive form of chronology, which combines the cal¬ 
culation by days with the calculation by the changes of the 
moon. The time which elapses between two consecutive 
full-moon or new-moon days is fixed at thirty days in 
round numbers and divided into two halves, the period 
of increasing and that of decreasing. 

A mysterious influence on the growth of plants was 
ascribed to the moon. When her mild light is shining 
in spring, gold-coloured herbs grow up from the earth 
It may be that the epithet ^ containing cattle-seed which 
is often applied to the moon, denotes an analogous influence 
on the fertility and increase of herds. The later tradition, 
it is true, explains the name in a rationalistic way by 
relating that, after the death of the primeval ox, the moon 
preserved his seed and procreated by means of it the 
different kinds of cattle. 

The Stars in their regular unchangeable course are the 
very prototype of cosmic order. For this reason they are 
said to be the garment of Asha-vahishta, the genius of the 
order'of the worlds 

The planets are reputed wicked hurtful stars, since they 
seem to mar the cosmic order. The army of fixed stars 
is arrayed in the sky to fight them. That the spirits of 
dead men were brought into contact with the stars has 
been stated already before. 

vahi^hiem • ant are - maoghemcha • hvarecha —Yt. VI, 5. About the 
veneration of the moon vide Spiegel, E. A. vol. ii, p. 70. 

^ Yt. VII, 2. 

^ Aniare-mdoghaoscha • pereno-mdoghdoscha, Yt. VIT, 4. 

® Yt. VII, 4. 

^ Gao~chiihra, Yt VII, i, 3, &c. ® Yt. Ill, i. 
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The most important and powerful stars or constellations 
are Tishtrya, Satavaisa, the Pleiades, and the star Vanat 
‘ the victorious.’ The first is reckoned lord of the Eastern 
quarter^of the heavens, the second lord of the West, the 
third of the North, and the fourth of the South. The 
Pleiades are seldom mentioned in the Avesta ^; in the 
later Scriptures of the Parsees they appear as the noblest 
and first of all constellations^. Corresponding with them 
is the Vanat, that dominates the southern sky. I take it 
to be Fomalhaut in the constellation Pisces. It is believed 
to be the chief enemy of the Khrafstra, the whole vermin- 
kind, which were created by the Evil Spirit for the punish¬ 
ment of man 

Tishtrya is, beyond all doubt, Sirius, the dog-star. 
Plutarch bears testimony that it was held in high venera¬ 
tion by the Persians ^ It is the ' first ’ of all constella¬ 
tions ^ the brilliant, bright star, that does not remain 
visible to the eye during the whole year. We shall best 
understand the Tishtrya-myths by calling to mind the 
times at which Sirius rises and sets. 

In latitude 38° North—approximately the latitude of 
Mom (Merv)—the following are the results obtained for 
Sirius in the year 1000 before Christ ^: 

1st May,rises: 8h. 50m.forenoon; sets: 6h. 54m. evening. 
1st June „ 6h. 50m. „ „ 4h. 54m. afternoon. 

1st July „ 4h. 50m. „ „ !^h.54m. „ 

istAug. „ 5 .h. 50 m. night; „ li^h. 54m. mid-day. 

1st Sept. „ i:^h. 50m. „ „ ioh.54m.forenoon&c. 

Thus Sirius rises, between June and July, at the same 

^ Yt. XII, 28, XIII, 60 : hapto 4 rmga^{sapta) rhhdh in the 
Rig-veda. 

2 So in Mkh,] cf. also Spiegel, vol. ii, p. 74, note i. 

« Cf. Yt. 20. 

^ Db Iside 47 ^va S’ derrepa olov (pvkaKa Ka\ TTpooiTTTjp eyKareaTrjO-e 

Tov '^eipLov. I here renounce the quite erroneous identification of 
Tishtrya with the morning-star {mde my Handhtich^ p. 134). 

® Poirya —Yt. VIII, 12, if this does not designate a peculiar star. 

® I owe these calculations to the kindness of Professor Noether, 
• of Erlangen. 
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time with the sun, becomes first visible in the morning sky 
towards the end of July, appears in August before sun¬ 
rise in full brightness, and remains visible the whole night 
during November. 

Quite similar results appear at the same latitude for the 
year 650 before Christ; but Sirius stays 4 minutes longer 
above the horizon ; it rises, in general, later by 13 minutes 
and sets 17 minutes later : 

1st May, rises; 9h. 3m. forenoon; sets: 7h. 11 m. evening, 

istjune „ 7h.3m, „ ,, 5h.iim. 

1st July „ 5h.3m. „ 3 h. 11 m. afternoon. 

1st Aug. „ 3h.3m. „ „ ih. urn. „ 

1st Sept. „ ih. 3 m. night; „ 11 h. 11 m. midday. 

1st Dec. „ 7h. 3 m. evening ; „ 5 h. 11 m. morning. 

In the calendar of the Avesta to Tishtrya is dedicated 
the fourth month, which falls between June and July, 
exactly during the time in which Sirius rises together with 
the sun. Under these circumstances the insertion of the 
Tishtrya-month cannot be regarded as a mere accident 

The veneration of Sirius, which, being the brightest star 
in the Northern sky, attracted at all times the attention of 
man, is apparently founded on the fact, that it shines in the 
firmament just at the time of the greatest solar heat, and 
that this heat diminishes in proportion as Sirius remains 
longer above the horizon, and as the time of his rising 
advances. This coincidence was in course of time looked 
upon as that of cause and effect. Sirius is reputed an 
adversary of the demons, who create the insupportable 
heat of the Iranian summer. From this star the enlivening 
rains are expected. Men and beasts await and yearn for 
its coming ^: 

‘To Tishtrya, the bright sparkling star, we bring 
veneration: 

‘ Whom the waters remember, stagnant and flowing 
waters, they that are in fountains and streams, the 
raining and pond-waters. 


^ Cf. Roth, ZddmG. voL xxxiv, p. 713. 
2 Yt.VIII, 48; Cf. Yt. VIII, 5. 
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‘ When will arise for us Tishtrya, the shining, spark¬ 
ling? When will the horse-strong fountains abound 
with running waters? 

‘ The beauteous; that over lands and fields and over 
meadows are streaming. Then the sprouts of herbs 
will rise with vigorous growth 

The central point of the Tishtrya-myth is his combat against 
the demon Apausha ‘the burner.’ Ten nights, so runs the 
legend Tishtrya makes his appearance in the shape of a 
youth of fifteen, ten nights in the shape of a gold-horned 
bull, and ten nights in that of a fallow-horse. Then his 
adversary Apausha comes to meet him in the form of a 
black horse, hairless on his tail, back and ears. Three 
days and three nights they fight with each other. At first 
Tishtrya is vanquished. But at last he succeeds, with the 
help of Ahura Mazda, in conquering and driving away his 
antagonist. 

This legend, too, is explained by the real conditions of 
Sirius. It is not immediately after the arrival of this star 
that the heat diminishes ; on the contrary, just at this time, 
at the end of July and the beginning of August, it reaches 
its highest degree. Vegetation grows dry and colourless, 
the earth ‘bare’ and ‘black,’ moisture is more or less 
evaporated. This is the time, during which Tishtrya is not 
yet strong enough to vie with his adversary. Its duration is 
30 days, at the termination of which begins the three days’ 
battle, that ends with Apausha’s being routed. So the 
diminution of heat fallsj as it does in reality, in the last 
days of August. 

The Parikas are prominent adversaries of Tishtrya. 
They, too, were represented as superhuman beings and 
were specially connected with the shooting-stars. Tish¬ 
trya, therefore, is said to conquer the Parikas, that fly 
about between heaven and earth as worm-stars 


^ Yt. VIII, 41-42. Geldner, Metrik^ § 96. I have accepted 
Geldner’s correction aiwighzhdran in the place of aiwighzhdrem 
(variant aiwighzhdrdm) in the second strophe. 

^ Yt. VIII, 13-34. 


3 Yt. VIII, 8. 
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The Evil Spirit has created the Parikas, that they may 
offer resistance to the rain-bestowing stars. One of them 
is peculiarly denominated the Parika of Scarcity k 
When Tishtrya has routed wicked spirits, 

‘ Then come forth the rainclouds bearing fertilizing 
water, clouds full of far-flying vapours, that arc 
spreading far and wide, blessing the seven parts of 
the earth ’ 

This tradition, like the foregoing, finds its explanation 
in real phenomena. At the very time of the greatest heat, 
on the tenth of August, the earth traverses the meteoric 
swarm of the Perseides, and this night particularly abounds 
in shooting-stars. This phenomenon excited of course the 
liveliest interest, the more so as there existed at that time 
no second annual incident of the kind to claim attention. 
For the November swarm of the Leonides was, according 
to Leverrier’s calculation, not before the year 126 after 
Christ compelled to enter into our solar system 

It was natural to think that the fall of meteors and the 
heat of the dog-days had some causal connection. But, 
since the appearance of Sirius falls in that period, the 
antagonism between this and the meteors, or as it is 
expressed in the dialect of mythology, between Tishtrya 
and the Parikas, was naturally suggested. 

The companion of Tishtrya and his help-mate is the star 
Satavaisa. They work together principally in distributing 
moisture over the earth. The Fravashis let him wander 
between heaven and earth, that he may refresh, by the 
moisture of rain, men and beasts and plants Conformably 
to the opinion of the Parsees, he is lord and ruler of the 
Western sky, as Tishtrya is of the Eastern. 

But here arises a difficulty. An explanation may easily 
be given of the popular opinion, which attributes the 


^ Pairika' duzhydirya. Yt. VIII, 51. 

2 Yt. VIII, 40. UrvdzHsh. should be read uru-vdiii^ as Geldner 
supposes [Meirik, § 57)- 

^ Cf. Peschel, PJiysische Erdkunde^ I, p. 114 seq. 

^ Yt. XIII, 43; see above, p. 118. 
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government of the South and the North each to a fixed 
star, according to its course. But how people happened to 
imagine that a star was reigning in the East or West is less 
easy to explain. 

The idea cannot possibly have had its origin in observa¬ 
tions of the general course of the star in question. It must 
rather start from a determined period of the year, during 
which this star is seen exactly in the East and correspond¬ 
ingly in the West. One thing must be granted : Satavaisa 
must be a star that, in its setting, is nearer the equator than 
either of the poles, consequently between North-West and 
South-East. Otherwise it could not be called ' Regent of 
the West.’ It is, likewise, true that Sirius rises in the 
South-East. 

Since Satavaisa is in every regard the counterpart of 
Tishtrya, I must return to it in order to define the latter. 
The time at which Tishtrya-Sirius develops its chief 
activity ig Midsummer, or rather August. In this month 
it shines before sunrise in the Eastern sky. 

We must, therefore, conclude that if Satavaisa is the 
counterpart of Tishtrya, it must stand at the same time, 
the beginning of August, stmset in the West, in order 
to be reputed ruler of the West. So we arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that Satavaisa must be identified with the star 
Antares in Scorpio h Rising, in fact, on the first of August, 
between i and % in the afternoon, it is at 9 o’clock in the 
evening above the South-Western horizon and sets about 
an hour later. 

But I think that Antares is no fit ruler of the West. At 
38° North Latitude its course is too much in the South. 
Its culmination is only about %6 degrees above the horizon. 
We would rather give him a power similar to that of 
Fomalhaut which culminates at about 22 degrees. 

The star Arcturus of Bootes^ seems to be more to our 
purpose. It is on the first of August at seven o’clock 
in the evening West-to-North in the sky and sets between 
10 and II. It culminates at 74 degrees more or less. 


^ So West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ part i, pp. 12-13 note. 
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In identifying Satavaisa with Antares or Arcturus, we 
always observe that at the time when it declines in the 
West, Fomalhaut is on the South-Eastern horizon, and 
Ursa Major low in the North-North-West. 

But in determining Satavaisa I prefer by all means 
starting from another point of view. If Sirius is ruler 
of the East and Satavaisa of the West, both must stand at 
the same time in the sky, the former towards morning, the 
latter towards evening. So we must find for Satavaisa a star 
that shines in the Western sky lefore sunrise m the beginning 
of August. If this hypothesis is correct, Satavaisa and Wega 
in the constellation of Lyra must be one and the same star. 

Wega rises on the ist of August about noon and sets at 
four in the morning. So it is visible for a time together 
with Sirius. Hence results the surprising combination, that 
during this time Sirius is standing in the South-East, 
Fomalhaut in the South-West, Wega in the North-West near 
the horizon, and the stars Mizar and Alioth, € and C of Ursa 
Major, almost exactly in the North. Thus we have four 
governors of the four points of the compass at the same 
time in the firmament, and the whole doctrine concerning 
them clears up in a most simple way from real circum¬ 
stances, when we take as a starting-point the period in 
which Sirius, without doubt the most prominent of the 
four, shows its greatest activity and efficacy. 

We can now understand that Tishtrya and Satavaisa 
are a closely connected couple. Sirius and Wega are two 
stars that may be said to relieve each other. When the 
former first appears in the morning sky, the latter is 
visible during the whole night. The more Sirius increases 
in brilliancy and the longer he remains in the sky, the 
more Wega decreases. Finally, on the first of December, 
when Sirius rises at seven in the evening and so remains 
visible all night, Wega disappears only an hour later below 
the North-Western horizon. 

I shall not conclude without mentioning that in the names 
Tishirye^ii and Paitrye^ti greater groups of stars are com¬ 
prised \ Evidently they are in close correlation to Tishtrya 


1 Yt. VIII, 12, 
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or Paurya^ by which denomination the same star is probably 
meant; perhaps they are stars in his immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. We must further remark that the distribution of 
water on the earth and the fostering of vegetation is not, 
according to the view of the Avesta, the exclusive charge 
and duty of Tishtrya and Satavaisa. They are aided in 
this by a whole body of stars^ from which, as the Avesta 
says, 'the water comes and the plants and the (fertile) 
earth k’ 


§ 15 . Chro 7 iology and Calendar. 

In describing the climatic conditions prevailing in the 
dwelling-place of the Avesta people I remarked that, strictly 
speaking, they divided their year into two parts only, 
summer and winter^. Thus it is that we meet with a two¬ 
fold calculation, by years and half-years k Now I shall 
demonstrate below that this fact is involved in the whole 
arrangem^ent of the calendar. 

Though the dialect of the Avesta must be supposed 
to have some distinct name for spring and originally one 
also for the latter part of autumn \ yet these periods of 
transition are so short in Eastern Iran, that they were 
entirely lost and merged in summer and winter. 

The most prominent phenomenon was certainly the 
winter with its intense and lasting cold. Winter, therefore, 
is used instead of ' year ’ in the dialect of the Avesta. What 

^ S/arJ • df'^chithra • urvaro-chithra • zemaschithra. 

^ [Vide § 31 of OKAl\ Fare or saredha ‘year;’ zydo {zi?n) 
or aiwigdma ‘ winter; ’ hama ‘ summer.’ 

^ Nam cm • ydre-drdjd and ydre-drdjd are employed together in 
Vd. Ill, 36 and 3*7; cf. Vd. VI, x and 43 ; V, 14. 

^ Vaghra ‘spring’ is indicated by Tomaschek (p. 20) as 
employed in the Pamir dialects; zaremaya (Roth, ZddmG. vol. 
xxxiv, pp. 702-703) means the same. Saredha ‘year’ = Skr. 

‘ autumn ’ (in N. Pers. sal ‘ year ’) seems to have also originally 
denoted, in the dialect of the Avesta, ‘ the latter part of autumn ’ or 
perhaps even ‘winter,’ because it appears (Vsp. II, 2) as an epithet 
to maidhydirya^ ‘ the midwinter-day.’ 
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observations may be drawn from this change of signification 
and analogous etymological facts in the Old-Indian dialect, 

I have already said before^. 

The Eastern Iranians looked upon the night as preceding 
the day. They reckoned, therefore, by nights, not by days. 
So the above-mentioned benediction of the fire, literally 
translated^, runs in the following manner: In merry mind 
spend thy life, the nights which thou hast to live^P This 
fact is of particular interest, since we find it also among the 
Indians, Germans, and Gauls ^ From this similarity we 
might perhaps suppose that the custom of counting by 
nights existed in the very first ages of the Indo-Germanic 
race. 

The month was employed to compute longer spaces 
of time, as, for instance, the pregnancy of women If the 
weather is bad, it is known that the body of dead people 
must not be brought to the dahhma. It must be kept for 
a time in a pit, kata, and is to remain here two or three 
nights or a whole month together^ until the bad* weather 
is gone 

If there is a dead body in any house, the fire must be 
directly removed from the hearth, that it may not be 
exposed to impurity. Nine nights in zvinter and a month 
in summer must pass by before it is permitted to bring 
it again into the house 

The Calendar of the Avesta has been often, in our time, 
the subject of accurate investigation'^. Nevertheless I 

^ Zwi, zydo ‘winter, year’ (cf. also the foregoing note); see 
OKA. p. 144 seq. 

^ Tdo • khshapand, Ys. LXII, 10; vide supra, p. 76. Khshapan 
‘ night,’ ayare ‘ day,’ ushagh ‘ dawn, morning.’ 

® Zimmer, AiL. p. 360. 

^ Vd. V, 45 : aevo-vidhim, bimdhvn, &c. 

^ Bikhshapare? 7 i • vd • thrikhshaparem • vd • mdzdrdjahlm • vd, Vd. 
V, 12 ; cf. also Vd. V, 54, 55, 56, &c. 

® Nava-khshaparem • upa-mdnayen * aeie • ydi • Mazdayasna • aiwi-^ 
game • dal • hama • mazdrdjahmi, Vd. V, 42. 

^ Spiegel, E,A. vol. hi, p. 665 seq.; and again ZddmG. vol. xxxv, 
p. 642 seq.; Roth, ZddmG. vol. xxxiv, p. 698 seq.; C.de Harlez, 
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hope to bring forward at least some new points and so to 
be allowed to enlarge in this place on its elucidation. 

The year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each, 
every month into two equal halves of fifteen days. The 
whole month is a period which elapses between two full or 
new moons (strictly 29^ days); half a month is the time 
between full-moon and new-moon. That the bipartition of 
the month must have been a very old custom will be proved 
below. Yet I think it very problematical to say that the 
people of the Avesta observed the week of seven days or 
that it was of any account in the business of civil life^. At 
any rate it was of course necessary to use a week of seven 
and of eight days alternately, since the month had 30 days. 

The names of the months are^, it is true, nowhere com¬ 
pletely enumerated in the Avesta. But those that are 
mentioned in our texts ^ agree fully with the list of the 
calendar met with in the later Scriptures of the Parsees. 
So we are entitled to suppose that they were known as far 
back as*"the Avesta, and to insert them here without 
hesitation : 

1st Month: Fravashimm . . FarvardTn. 


and 

33 

A shahe-vahish. take 

Ardabihisht. 

3rd 

33 

Hattrvatdtd . . . 

Khordad. 

4th 

33 

Tishtryehe . . . 

Tir. 

5th 

35 

Ameretdtd . . . 

Amurdad. 

6th 

53 

Khshathrahe-vdiryehe Shahrevar. 

7th 

33 

Mithrahe . . . 

Mihir. 

8th 

35 

Apdm . 

Aban. 

9 th 

35 

A thro ..... 

Adar. 


Bulletin de TAihdnde Oriental^ 1881, p. 79 seq., p. 159 seq. I 
regret that I have not been able to read the Essay of Bezzen- 
berger; I know it only from quotations. 

^ This hypothesis is based only upon the use of the expression 
vishaptaiha, which is interpreted by Roth ( 1 . c. 710, note i) as 
‘ between-seven ’ and translated by ' week.’ 

2 These are the months Asha-vahi^\ita, Tishtrya, Khshaihra- 
varya^ Miihra^ Dathud i.e. ' of the Creator ’ {Trad. ‘ of the Law ’), 
and Spentd ArmafL Westergaard, 'Zend Texts/ p. 318 seq. Spiegel, 
Av. ah. vol. iii, p. 239 seq. 
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loihlslonth: Dathtcshd , . . . Dm (better ‘ Creator’). 

iith „ Vaglicn^ LlaiiagJto Baliman. 

I2tli ,, Spehtaydo ArJuatJish Spendarmad. 

The order of the names is, as justly remarked by Roth, 
very striking. We should naturally think that Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, would stand foremost, that after Him 
the other Amesha Spenta would follow in the usual order, 
and finally Mithra, Tishtrya, Apo, Atar, Fravashi. I must, 
however, confess that I have not found any satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the problem, and must, therefore, leave it to some 
more fortunate student. 

Roth starts with the theory, that the tenth month must 
have formed originally the beginning of the year; thus the 
names of the other Amesha Spenta are, says he, in their due 
order, save that succeeding couples are separated by the in¬ 
sertion of the Fravashis and Tishtrya. The insertion of the 
former, he continues, must be accounted for by the fact that 
a sacred and solemn feast of the manes could not be.rfremoved 
from its fixed place in the year, while Tishtrya had a strong 
foothold in the time of the rising of Sirius. 

There can be no doubt that much is explained by this 
hypothesis, yet many a difficulty still remains. As yet 
we know not why Spenta Armati follows immediately after 
Vohu-mano and Khshathra-varya stands last of all the 
Amesha Spenta, and certainly there must also be reasons 
for this fact. Finally, we should think it more natural that 
the feast of the manes, Hamaspatmaidhaya, fell in the month 
of the Fravashis, as the calculation of the calendar demands, 
rather than in the intercalary days inserted before it. 

The day-names are also nowhere distinctly enumerated in 
the Avesta, yet there is in the Yasna a list of genii com¬ 
pletely agreeing with the day-list found in the traditional 
Scriptures of the Parsees^. This is no accident. The 
author of that passage evidently named the genii on 


^ Ys. XVI, 3 seq.; cf. Sir. I and II; Spiegel, F.A. vol. iii, p. 667. 
Several names, viz. those of the nth, 15th, i6Lh, 20th, 26lh and 
30th days, are also mentioned in the passage of the Avesta cited 
above (p. 144, note 2). 

VOL. 1. L 
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purpose after the order in which they rank in the calen¬ 
dar. The list runs as follows : 


Aliurahe Mazdao . . 

Vag/iaish. Managho . 
Askahe vahidhtahc 
Khshathrahe vauyehe 
Spentaydo A rmatoish. 

6 . Hazirvatdtd 

7. Ameretdtd 

8. DatJmshd 
AiJiro . 

Apdm . . 

Hvare-hhshactahc 
Mdogho , 

Tish.tryehe 
Gmsh. 

15. DatJmshd. 

16. Mithrahe 

17 . Sraoshade 

18 . Rashnaosh. 


1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 


9 * 

10. 

I j. 

12. 

13- 

14. 


Fravashmmzi 
Verethraghnahe 
Rdmand . 
Vdtahe . 
DatJmsJid 
Daenaydo 

25. Ashdis\v . 

26 . ArshfdJd . 


19. 

20. 

21. 

22 . 

^ 3 - 

24. 


Ormazd 
Bahman 
Ardabihisht The seven 
Shahrevar !> Amsha- 
Spendarmad spands. 
Khordad 
Amerdad 

Din^, (probably) Creator. 


Adar . . 

Aban. . 
Khorshed 
Mah . . 

Tir . . 

Gosh . . 


Fire. 

Waters. 

Sun. 

Moon. 
Sirius, 
the Beasts. 


DliF, (probably) Creator. 


Mihir. . 
Srdsh. . 

Rashnu . 
Farvardin 
Behram . 
Ram . . 

Vat . . 


Mithra. 

Srausha, 

Rashnu. 

the Manes. 

Vethraghna. 

Raman. 

Wind. 


(probably) Creator. 


Din . 
Ard . 
Ashtad 


27. Asmazzd .Asman . . 

28. Zemo .Zamyad . . 

29. Mdthrahe Spentahe . . Mahrspand . 

30. Anaghrandm-raochaghdm Aniran . . 


the Law. 
Ashi. 
Arshtat 
Heaven. 
Earth, 
the Holy 
Word. 

the ' Lights 
Without Be¬ 
ginning/ i. c. 
the Stars. 


^ [^^theTDa{pa--Adar,Datpa-M{h{r,Daz-pa-Di7z,'D2iiz='Pers. 
‘yesterday.' The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third days of the 
month are dedicated to Ahura Mazda, like the first day. They are, 
therefore, named from the day that follows. Tr. 
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There must still be added the five intercalary days that 
are every year inserted in order to bring the solar and 
lunar years into harmony. They are dedicated to the 
five Gathas or collections of holy hymns. The first and 
the last of them arc mentioned in a recently quoted 
passage of the Avesta: 

1. Gdthayao aJuinavaitliydo^ 

2 . Gdthayao 7 ishtavaithydo, 

3. Gdthayao sfehtdinainivdo, 

4. Gdthayao voJiu-hhshathraydo, 

5. Gdthaydo vahi^\tdi^tdi^. 

The list of names of days is in perfect order, yet it 
must occasion surprise that the day Dathush occurs 
three times. This might perhaps be explained by the 
fact, that the month of thirty fixed days of the solar year 
was preceded by a lunar month of varying length. 

If we divide the month into its natural halves of fifteen 
days each, we see that the first half begins with ♦the day 
of Ahura Mazda, and terminates with that of the Creator ; 
besides that in the very middle of each half-month an 
additional day, Dathush 5 j is inserted and proves super¬ 
fluous by its very position. In my opinion there existed 
at first settled names only for twice fourteen days. As 
the synodical month had only twenty-nine days and a 
half, it was necessary that months of twenty-nine and 
thirty days should alternate. If needed, an intercalary 
day could be inserted in the middle of the first or the 
second half of the month, or in each of them^ to keep 
pace with the lunar phases in the computation of time. 
Nor can it appear at all strange that these intercalated 
days were dedicated to the Creator. 

During the transition from the lunar to the solar calendar^ 
it was natural that the month of thirty days' soon became 
the standard of calculation. The ntercalary days had their 
settled fixed places as well as the other days. Now it led to 
no practical disadvantage that the month was not always 
conformable to the changes of the moon, for it had lost its. 
original value and served only as a convenient subdivision 
of the year, which is too long for the wants of civil life. 

L 2 
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The Iranian year had also its regularly recurring feasts \ 

In the first place, as stated by the Parsecs, those days 
in every month were held sacred which had the same 
names as the months in which they fell. In the first month 
the nineteenth day (since it is dedicated to the viaiies ); 
in the second month the third day; in the third month the 
sixteenth day; in the fourth month the thirteenth day ; in 
the fifth month the seventh day; in the sixth month the 
fourth day; in the seventh month the sixteenth day; in 
the eighth month the tenth day; in the ninth month the 
ninth day; in the tenth month the first day^ perhaps also 
the eighth, fifteenth and twenty-third ; in the eleventh month 
the second day; in the twelfth month the fifth day. 

To these days are to be added the six principal feasts, 
the so-called Gahanbars, which are annexed, as Roth 
justly remarks, to the different seasons, and their im¬ 
portance for civil life. But I cannot believe that their 
names wpre originally the names of the seasons. I should 
prefer to think that they became such in later times. The 
names of the annual feasts are : 

1. Maidhyo-zaremaya, in the month of Asha-vahishta 

on the day of Dathushb before Mithra (the fifteenth 
day of the second month). 

2. Maidhyoshema, in the month of Tishtrya on the 

day of Dathushb before Mithra (the fifteenth day of 
the fourth month). 

3. Paitsh-HAHYA, in the month of Khshathra-varya on 

the day of Anaghranam (the thirtieth day of the sixth 
month). 

4. Ayateirema, in the month of Mithra on the day of 

Anaghranam (the thirtieth day of the seventh month). 

5. Maidhyairya, in the month of Dathusho on the 

day of Verthraghna (the twentieth day of the tenth 
month). 

6. Hamaspatmaedhaya, on the day of Vahishtoishti, 

and thus on the last of the five intercalary days^. 

^ Ydriya • ratavo, literally ‘ yearly times.' 

2 Ys, I, 9 ; 11 , 9; Visp. I, 2 ; Afr. Gahanbar, 7 seq. The opinion 
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Each of these feasts comprises five days, so that the 
principal dies solcvinis falls on the last of them. The feast 
Hamaspatmaidhaya extends, therefore, over all the inter¬ 
calary days; the feast Madhyo-zarmaya lasted in the 
second month from the eleventh to the fifteenth day; 
the feast Madh3^oshma, in the fourth month, likewise 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth day; the feast Maidhyarya, 
in the tenth month, from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
clay. And so, too, the other feasts. 

It is possible that the prolonged duration of these 
holidays, as well as their later relation to the six periods 
of creation, is nothing but an addition of more modern times. 
The first feast is designed to celebrate the creation of the 
heavens, the second that of water, the third of the earth, 
the fourth the creation of plants, the fifth that of animals, 
and the sixth the creation of man. It cannot be denied 
that this connection of the annual feasts with the history 
of creation cannot be regarded as an invention of the 
priests thus to render the Gahanbars more venerable. 
Originally they were certainly nothing but rural feasts, and, 
therefore, originated in rural life. 

This is proved both by the meanings of the names given 
to the several feasts, and by the epithets which they receive 
in the Avesta. 

Madhy 5 -zarmaya denotes ^ midspring,’ Madhyoshma 
‘ midsummer,’ Madhyarya ^ midwinter ’ or, more accu¬ 
rately, ^midyear.’ The first is called the time of blossoming, 
the second the time of the hay crop, the third the autumn or 
winter timeh Patish-hahya is generally understood as the 


of Roth, that we have old names of the seasons in the Gdhanhdrs, 
is contradicted, I think, by his own etymologies. If maidhyo- 
shema means ' midsummer,’ 7 naidliyd-zaremaya ‘ midspring ’ and 7 nat- 
dhyairya ^ midwinter,’ then these names can only denote originally 
certain single days. That it may be implied from the epithet saredha 
added to rnaidhydirya, that in later times these names came to sig¬ 
nify seasons, is quite erroneously explained by Roth. It means 
‘ year,’ perhaps originally ‘ autumn,’ ‘ late autumn/ about the last 
period before midwinter-day. 

^ Vsp. I, 2, maidhyd-zarernaya payagha, maidhydshema vdsird- 
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time of the corn crop, harvest time, and so is fitly called ‘ corn- 
bearing^.’ Ayathrema is, according to Roth’s ingenious 
exposition, the time in which the cattle return from the 
mountain-pastures into the valleys, and the rams arc allowed 
to go to the ewes^. The explanation of the name Hama- 
spatmaidhaya offers the greatest difficulty. In the opinion 
of Roth this is the time in which the farmer makes his 
preparations for the sowing. I would rather adopt the 
opinion of C. de Harlez in referring this name to the great 
feast of the manes and the solemn preparations for it". 

The Gahanbars have in Afrln-e-Gahanbar each its peculiar 
number. The first number signifies the anniversary on 
which the first feast falls, each additional number the 
interval between the feast in question and the one pre¬ 
vious. All these numbers must, therefore, make up: 


I. Madhyo-zarmaya 

• 45 

Madhyoshma 

. 60 

3.^Patish~hahya 

• 75 

4. Ayathrema 

• 30 

5. Madhyarya 

. 80 

6 . Hamaspatmaidhaya . 

• 75 

Total 

• 365 


Assuming that Madhyoshma must fall on midsummer- 

datainya, maidhydirya saredha iyide p. 146 of OKA.), Spiegel 
and Hiibschmann have recently pointed out {ZddmG. voL xxxv, 
pp. 643 and 665-666) that mai‘dhydshe?na can have no connection 
with hama^ and that the maidhyd-shad quoted by Roth as analogous 
to it is merely a misreading for maidhydi-shad. 

^ Paith\x-hahya (cf. also the correct explanation in Spiegel, Av. 
iih. vol. ii, pp. 7-8, de Harlez, Azj. ir. vol. ii, p. 34, and Eezzen- 
berger in ZddmG. vol. xxxv, p. 643) from hahya=i^ki\ sasya-{- 
paiii (as paiH-pitthra, pai/idh-ayagh). 

^ Ayathrema ‘fraourvae^tra • varshnt-harsh/a ; the former from 
dydthra = Ski. djdira from Tooi yd-\- d \ fraoiirvae^tra from root 
urvis (certainly not identical with ; varshm-har^hia from 

varshm — ^kx. vrshan^harez To let loose’ = Skr. srj. 

® Hamaspatmaedhaya • aretd-kereihna ; the former is not easily to 
be explained, the latter is certainly from areia^asha-^kerethna 
from root kar. 
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day, the twenty-first of June, Roth has made out that the 
old Iranian year began on the ninth of March, since the one 
hundred and fifth day of the year was fixed for this feast. 
If this calculation cannot be said to be absolutely certain, 
since the assumption on which it is based can be considered 
curly hypothetical, it appears at any rate most probable. 
Besides, it is quite in unison with the statements of the 
Barsccs, who say that the first month corresponds to March, 
the second to April, &c. 

Hence result the following dates for each month; 

1. Farvardin . , 9th March — 7th April. 

2. Ardabihisht . 8th April — 7th May. 

3. Khordad . . 8th May—6th June. 

4. Tir .... 7th June — 6th July. 

5. Amerdad . . 7th July — 5th August. 

6. Shahrevar. . 6th August — 4th September. 

7. Mihir . . . 5th September — 4th October. 

8. Aban . . . 5th October — 3rd November. 

9. Adar , . . 4th November — 3rd December. 

10. Din .... 4th December — 2nd January. 

11. Bahman . . 3rd January—ist February. 

12. Spendarmad . 2nd February — 3rd March. 

The five intercalary days, 4th-8th March. 

The annual feasts arc celebrated as follows: 

1. Madhyd-zarmaya . on the (i8th —) 22nd April. 

2. Madhyoshma. . . „ (17th —) 2Jst June. 

3. Patish-haya . . . „ (31st Aug.—) 4th September. 

4. Ayathrema ... „ (30th Sept.—) 4th October. 

5. Madhyarya ... „ (19th—) 23rd December. 

6. Hamaspatmaidhaya „ (4th —) 8th March. 

We have thus fixed the year as it originally stood in the 
Avesta Calendar. It is a moveable year; and, consisting 
only of 365 days, it must every fourth year fall one day in 
arrears when compared with the solar year. It is no part 
of my task to solve the question how this inconvenience was 
obviated, since I am only obliged to prove the original 
institution of the fixed year^. 

^ Cf. Von Gutschmid tJher das Iranische Jahr in the ‘Transac- 
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The calendar of the Avesta has resulted, as one may 
observe at a glance^ from a combination of solar and lunar 
chronology. I shall now attempt to describe the manner 
of this combination. 

The month of thirty days, employed in the solar year, 
was evidently preceded by a quite primitive mode of calcu¬ 
lation from one new-moon or full-moon to another, or more 
probably from new-moon to full-moon, and again from full- 
moon to new. This is indicated, as I have said already\ 
by the arrangement of the days, particularly by the repeated 
use of the day Dathusho, which became necessary on account 
of the variability of the synodical month. 

Additional proof of the originally lunar character of the 
Avesta calendar is afforded by the numbers which indicate 
the intervals between the several Gahanbars. 

Spiegel has observed that all these numbers are divisible 
by five^. Hence he concludes that the Gahanbars belong 
to a calendar in which every week consists of five days. 
HoweverT cannot agree with this conclusion, since a week 
of five days is rather uncommon. 

I am convinced that the Gahanbar numbers are based 
on the synodical half-month of fifteen days; this half¬ 
month must be regarded as the basis of the whole chrono¬ 
logy in general. This I infer from the fact that all those 
numbers are multiples of fifteen. 

The number of the Madhyarya-feast seems to form an 
exception. But even here the seeming difficulty is over¬ 
come in the simplest manner, by resolving 8o into 75 -f 5, 
i.e. into five half-months and five intercalary days. 

The Gahanbar numbers further show clearly that the 
year was divided into two half-years: 

I. 45 -f do 4- 75 = 180 

30 + 75 (+ 5) + 75 = (185). 

Probably the half-year was more employed in civil life 
than the complete year. Being a shorter period it was 


tions of the Scientific Society of Saxony,^ 1862, i seq. ^ Spiegel, 
£.A, vol. iii, pp. 669-670. 

^ Vide supra p. 147. 2 ZddmG. vol. xxxv, p, 645, note 2. 
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more convenient for calculations and agreed moreover with 
the generally known and popular division of the year into 
summer and winter. This may be seen from the very dis¬ 
tribution of the Grihanbars over these half-years : 

1. Madhyo-zarmaya, 2. Ayathrema, 

MadJiydsIiuia, ]\ladliydrya, 

P atish-haya, H amaspatrnai dhay a. 

It is evident that each of the two solstices forms the 
centre and turning point of a half year, so that, indeed, the 
first more or less corresponds with the warm, the second 
with the cold season. 

But we can trace the calendar to a still more primitive 
form. Since the name Madhyarya means literally not 
Tnidwinter,' but ‘ midyear,’ the year must necessarily have 
once begun with the summer solstice, or still more correctly 
with the day next following. Only in this case the Brnuia 
(or the winter solstice) forms also the middle of the year. 

But since the Madhyarya itself is associated with the 
number 80, we might justly conclude that along with the 
combination of the lunar and solar calendars the five inter¬ 
calary days of the winter solstice have been inserted. 

The oldest calendar may be, therefore, thus arranged : 

Lst Month ; 22nd June — 21st July, 
and ,3 22nd July—20th August, 

3rd „ 21st August—19th September, 

4th „ 20th September — igth October, 

Sth „ 20th October—iSth November, 

6th „ 39th November— j8th December. 

Intercalary days 19th — 23rd December. 

7th Month : 24th December— 22nd January, 


r-j 

cc 

23rd January — 21st February, 

9 th „ 

22nd February — 23rd March, 

loth „ 

24th March — 22nd April, 

iith „ 

23rd April — 22nd May, 

12 th „ 

23rd May— 2ist June. 


PI ere the winter solstice forms, indeed, the centre of the 
whole year; for the 21st of December falls exactly on the 
middle of the intercalary days. 
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The intercalary days and the additional days of the synod¬ 
ical month may both have been dedicated to Ahura Mazda, 
the ‘Creator’; and now we have^ I think, arrived at the 
point, proceeding from which we can explain why the month 
falling about the winter solstice was called Dathusi-iq. 

The whole calendar was, therefore, calculated from the 
winter solstice, the original centre of the year; it was aftcr- 
w^ards put back by 105 days, and, indeed, in such a manner 
that the intei'calary days also were no longer inserted at the 
time of the winter solstice but before the beginning of the new 
year. The reason lay evidently in the fact that the official, 
I should like to say the ecclesiastical, calendar was to be 
brought in harmony with the popular division of the year 
into a winter and a summer half-year. This could only 
be done by putting the winter and summer solstices, which 
had always before formed the division between the two 
half-years, almost in the middle of them. 

What may have really occasioned this alteration of the 
calendar,*^! cannot say; however I am satisfied with having 
made an attempt at reducing the calendar of the Avesta 
to its primitive form as far as possible. 

Finally, the divisions of the day are still to be treated of. 

The Avesta recognizes five parts of the day^. They are 
called in due order: i) Havani, a) Rapithwina, 3) Uz- 
ayerina, 4) Awisruthrema, 5) Ushahina^. The second 
is, here at least, without doubt midday, for its name serves, 
just as in our languages, to denote the southern sky About, 
or till the time Rapithwina, Tishtrya and Apausha fight 
against each other 4 This, it is true, is very strange, since 
Tishtrya is an astral yazata. But the recollection of this 
fact had apparently disappeared, before the idea was formed. 


^ Asnya ratavo or ayara ratavd. 

^ Hdvam] Rapithwina^ Uzayeirina, Aiwisruihrcma with the 
constant epithet aibigaya^ and Ushahina. Vide Ys. I, 3 seq., 
II, 3 seq. (here are also the names of the genii to whom the 
single parts of the day are consecrated), Gah. I-V. 

® Vide supra p. 133. The name seems to be connected with 
piiu ‘ food.’ 

^ Yt. VIII, 25. 
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And if the feud between Tishtrya and Apausha symbolizes 
only the opposition between the cool weather after summer 
and the heat of summer, the time of midday seems to be 
very appropriately selected. 

At the same time takes place the combat between 
Kersaspa and the dragon : 

On him (the dragon) did Kersaspa cook in the iron 
kettle his meat aboui the time of midday, and the 
dragon grew hot and began to sweat; and he burst 
forth from beneath the kettle and poured out the 
boiling water, and affrighted started back the manly- 
hearted Kersaspa k 

Moreover, there cannot be any doubt that Ushahina must 
be tJic time about dazun In the same way we learn from 
the signification of the name itself that Uzaycrina is that 
hour of the day in which the stars rise, i. e. the evening'^. 

Hdvani comes between Ushahina and Rapithwina and 
is, consequently, the forenoon. This period is so named 
probably from the circumstance'^ that in it the sacrificial 
ceremonies are performed and in particular the sacred 
haiima beverage is prepared. For this reason the Yazata 
Hauma visits Zaratushtra at the time Flavani, just as 
he is going to purify the fireplace. Finally, the time 
Aivisruthrcuia falls between Uzaycrina and Ushahina, and 
is, therefore, the midnight, the time for being watchful and 
wakeful 

Now we shall see that the genii to whom the single parts 
of the day are consecrated, are by no means arbitrarily 
chosen, but stand in real, and for the most part clear, 
relation to the several periods which they preside over. 

1 Yt. IX, II; Yt. XIX, 40. 

^ From ushagh’=:^'^u:, uslias ‘ dawn.’ 

® Uzaydrina is derived from uzayara ; it is used (Vd. XXI, 5, 9, 
13) for the rising of the sun, moon and stars (from root zr + ?/a). 

^ Hdvani from rt. /;2<'=Skr. su. 

® Aiwis7'utlirema evidently comes from aiwisruthra, ^ watch, 
guard’ (from root = Skr. abhi-gru)\ comp, aydihrevia 

from dydthra. 
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UsJiaJiina belongs to Srausha. He is reputed the genius 
of wakefulness, and it is his duty at early morning to awaken 
mankind from slumber and to chase away the demon of 
sleep. He is aided in his task by his herald, Chanticleer 
(the domestic cock). 

Hdvani, or the forenoon, is under the care of Mithra, 
because he is the yazata of the rising and heavcn-asccnding 
sun. Sunrise seems to have been considered, at least in 
later times, the beginning of the day, and not midday; for 
Hdvani opens the dance or circular course of day. At an 
earlier period the night was thought to precede the day, 
and hence people were accustomed to reckon time by nights. 

Azuismthrevia is ruled by the manes^ who guard human 
kind at this time, and the genii, e. g. Valour, Victoiy, and 
Superiority, by whose aid nightly dangers are warded off. 
Noon, finally, is consecrated to the genius of hre, and 
evening to that of water. 


^ 16 . Religion and Superstition, 

We cannot omit in this place one of the highest spiritual 
gifts of mankind—Religion. The position in which a people 
place themselves with regard to their Deity is without 
doubt an important phenomenon in their intellectual life 
and is characteristic of their manner of viewing things. 

And yet I must restrict my remarks to what is indis¬ 
pensable. The religion of the Avesta and the ideas con¬ 
nected with the different genii have already been described 
by several authors. A new and exhaustive description 
would afford sufficient matter for a special investigation and 
would at present lead us too far from our task. I must, 
therefore, content myself with touching upon some pecu¬ 
liarities of the Avesta religion, illustrative of its spirit and 
intrinsic excellence. 

In comparing the religion of the Avesta with that of the 
closely related Vedic Indians, a radical difference will force 
itself upon our observation 

^ [Compare the following remarks of Mr. William D. Whitney 
(Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College) 
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III the Rig-veda it would be difficult to say who appears 
as the principal deity; Varuna and Indra arc known to be 
represented as fighting for the ascendancy. And, besides, 
to every poet that god appears the most great, powerful 

in his Chapter on ‘The Avestaf K/A 'Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies/ p. 191 : 

‘ The Zoroastrian religion is one of the most prominent among 
the forms of belief which have prevailed upon the earth, by reason 
both of the influence which it has exerted and of its own intrinsic 
character. . . . The later Jewish faith is believed by many to 
exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian doctrines, borrowed during 
the captivity in Babylonia; and the creeds of some Oriental 
Christian sects, as well as of a portion of the adherents of Islam, 
have derived essential features from the same source. But the 
influence which its position only gave it the opportunity of exer¬ 
cising, was assured to it by its own exalted character. Of all the 
religions of Indo-European origin, of all the religions of the ancient 
gentile world, it may fairly be claimed to have been the most 
noble and worthy of admiration, for the depth of its philosophy, 
the spirituality of its views and doctrines, and the purity of its 
morality. Valuable notices respecting it had been given by the 
classical writers, yet they had been altogether insufficient to convey 
a clear view even of its then condition in the western provinces to 
which it had spread, much less to illustrate its origin, and the his¬ 
tory of its development in the land of its birth. Had the Avesta 
no other merit than that of laying before us a full picture of the 
ancient Persian religion, it would be a document of incalculable 
value to the student of antiquity.’ 

Also compare Rev. Dr, Mitchell on the merits of Zoroastrianism, 
in his short tract on ^The Zend-Avesta/ pp. 49"5o: 

‘ There are several characteristics which entitle the Zoroastrian 
faith to a high place among Gentile systems of religion, (i) It 
ascribes no immoral attributes to the object of w^orship. Ahura 
Mazda, the supreme divinity, stands ethically much higher than the 
popular gods of Pagan nations generally. The Avesta, as we 
have seen, retains much of nature-worship; but evil qualities are 
never ascribed either to the physical object or the being who pre¬ 
sides over it. (2) The Avesta sanctions no immoral acts as a 
part of worship. (3) None of the prescribed forms of worship is 
marked by cruelt)^ (4) In the great contest between light and 
darkness, the Avesta exhorts the true worshipper not to leiiiain 
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and venerable, to whom his songs are addressed. To him 
he ascribes all the qualities and powers which make up, in 
his opinion, the nature of the Deity. In the Avesta, on 
the contrary, rank and order are minutely and exactly 
established. 

As the chief of the whole world, visible and invisible, 
ranks Ahura Mazda. He is the Creator and Lord of the 
Universe, no one equals him in honour and power. Next 
to Him rank, as the highest of the genii, the six Amesha 
Spenta : Vohu-mano, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-varya, 
Spenta-Armati, Harvatat, and Amertat. To each of them 
a peculiar sphere of activity and dominion in this visible 
world is allotted. To Vohu mano is confided the pro¬ 
tection of beasts, perhaps originally of mankind too, to 
Asha the care of fire, to Khshathra of metals, to Armati of 
the earth, and to the two last of water and of plants. The 
Amesha Spenta are followed by the yazatas^ the great host 
of inferior genii, among whom Mithra, Anahita,. and others 
are promifient. 

With the same systematic accuracy and uniformity is the 
empire of the evil spirits organized. The first of the 
demons, the counterpart of Ahura in everything, is Angra 
Manyu, who is all death. Round him are grouped, next in 

passive, but to contend with all his might against the productions 
of the Evil Principle. (5) One remarkable characteristic of the 
system is the absence of image-worship. (6) The Avesta never 
despairs of the future of humanity; it affirms the final victory of 
good over evil. 

^ In regard to all these points there is a striking difference be¬ 
tween Zoroastrianism and Hinduism. It is not easy to explain 
how the former system struggled successfully against that fatal 
gravitation downwards, which made primitive Hinduism sink deeper 
and deeper in the mire; but the fact, at all events, is undeniable. 

‘ Assuredly, we have no wash to undervalue the importance of 
the great characteristics of Zoroastrianism that have now been 
mentioned; and we might point to yet other merits, such as (7) its 
encouragement of agriculture, (8) its inculcation of truth in thought, 
word, and deed, (9) the position of respect it assigns to women, 
and (10) the kindness tow^ards, at least, Zoroastrians which it in¬ 
culcates.’ TV.] 
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order, the six Arch-daivas, who, sometimes in their very 
names, are opposed to the Amesha Spenta. The widest 
circle is formed by the great army of minor demons and 
infernal fiends. 

Thus the whole spiritual world is divided into two great 
equally organized parties, the party of light and good, and 
that of darkness and evil. Nevertheless, we cannot speak 
of a proper dualism, since, though both spirits, the good 
and the evil, co-exist from the beginning \ yet, according to 
the doctrine of the Avesta, the latter will succumb in the 
decisive battle at the end of the world 

Like the invisible world, the visible is also divided 
between two diametrically opposite parties. Every man is 
either good or bad, every animal a creature either of light 
or of darkness ; even more, in nearly every object there is 
a combination of both powers. Such a separation was 
suggested in Iran by external circumstances; the extra¬ 
ordinarily great differences of the climate, the sudden 
transitions from cold to heat, the immediate proximity of 
fertile fields and deserts, and even the historical and social 
separation into nomad hordes and sedentary farmers. Yet 
the consistent manner in which this separation is every¬ 
where followed out in the Avesta must be the work of a 
conscious speculation. 

Whatever the religion of the Avesta has lost in poetical 
strength and life on the one side, it has gained, without 
doubt, on the other, in moral profundity. It approaches 
monotheism by far more nearly than the Vedic religion; as 
it knows one Eternal Lord and God, of whom the other 
genii are servants and helpmates. 

Personifications of natural powers are by no means the 


1 Ys. XXX, 4 : 

‘ When both spirits came together from the beginning to create 
Life and death, and as the world should be at its end 
The evil one chose the impious, but to the pious there came 
the Best Mind.’ 

In Ys. XXX, 3 Ahura and Angra Manyu are mentioned as 
twins, 

2 Vide supra pp. i lo-i 11 ; Yt. XIX, adfine?n. 
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ideal of the orthodox Zoroastrian; and though Mithra and 
Anahita may have had partisans and worshippers enough 
among the common people, in the system itself they 
give place to deities that prove to be mere hypostases or 
personifications of ethical conceptions. Vohu-mano is, 
literally translated, the good itiind^ Asha-vahishta^ the best 
piety^ Armati, the devoted and devout resignation ; and 
these names are, in hundreds of passages in the Avesta, 
employed in their purely abstract signification. These 
notions cannot be said to have been exalted into real 
personages. 

Since every individual must necessarily decide either 
for the party of Ahura or that of Angra Manyu, in- 
differentism is impossible, and every one must cxactl}' 
know and fulfil the duties which are imposed upon him by 
the Deity. The less the forms of the divine beings of the 
Avesta may have satisfied the imagination, the more im¬ 
pression must have been made by its peculiarly moral 
energy on every heart and mind. 

VVe must confess that a people contented with such a 
religion lacks fancy and poetical elevation, but it has a 
highly respectable moral soberness. A nation of this 
description will produce no great poet, but will attain a 
high degree of ethical perception. 

Before I discuss the Ethics of the Avesta I insert here, 
by way of an appendix, some words concerning witchcraft, 
enchantment and similar superstitions which, though exist¬ 
ing among the old Iranian people, do not seem to have had 
any great importance or diffusion. If the whole world be 
supposed to be full of evil spirits and demons, as in the 
Avesta, you may easily perceive that people thought 
themselves menaced and endangered by these dismal 
powers^ and endeavoured to frustrate their baneful efforts. 
To heretics and misbelievers was ascribed some influence on 
the vegetation of the earth ^; they were commonly thought 
to possess evidently supernatural or magical powers. In 
this way only will it be intelligible that Yatu denotes a 


^ Vd. IX, 53-57 ; XVIII, 63. 
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heretic or an apostate as well as a sorcerer; Parika is a 
foreign, unbelieving woman, but at the same time also 
a sorceress with superhuman demoniacal faculties 

Not man alone, but beasts also were assaulted by these 
demons ; the enchantment of cattle especially was generally 
believed in. If a bull started or a cow stumbled down a 
precipice, it was thought to have been caused by demons-. 
Everything bad in this world w'as believed to come from 
them. The best protection and shelter against them were 
prayers. Yet we may understand that peculiar words were 
thought peculiarly efficacious in certain cases, and regarded 
as a counter-charm able to repel the attacks of evil spirits. 
People especially believed that maladies could be driven 
away by health-giving sayings^, nay, this manner of curing 
diseases was considered the very best and most appro¬ 
priate. 

But enchanting power was ascribed not only to sayings and 
prayers, but also to certain objects. The feathers and bones 
of the bird Vdrajan or Vdi'cujana^ denoting perhaps the 
owl, were believed to protect against wounds and to lay 
enemies under a spell so that they could by no means gain 
victory^. 

‘ Of the thick-feathered bird Vdirnjana a feather seek 
to thee, O Zarathushtra! by it fortify thy body and 
bewitch thy enemies. 

‘For if a man wears bones of this fleet bird or feathers 
of this fleet bird : 

‘No powerful ruler can kill him or make him flee; rich 
honour is brought home, rich glory secured to him 
and shelter by the feather of the bird.’ 

^ That yaiu must have meant ‘witchcraft’ already in the Arian 
time, is proved by the Old-Indian yCiiii ‘ wizard/ and the New- 
Persian jCidu with the same signification. 

^ Therefore an evil spirit Snaindhaka has the names Srvo-jan 
(probably ' killing horned cattle,' from sru^ srva ‘ horn’) and aseghd- 
gao ‘enchanting cattle’ (Skr. agas and agas). Cf. also Ys^ 
XXXII, 12. 

^ Vd. VII, 44 ; vackdo' haeshazya, Vd. IX, 27. See below, 

* Yt. XIV, 35; Geldner, Meirik^ § 142. 

VOL. I. M 
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§ 17 . Morality. 

Piety in thoughts^ zvords and zvorks^ was the chief precept 
of the Zoroastrian religion"^. In it everything else is in¬ 
cluded ; it is the sum of all precepts, the doctrine that is 
always repeated anew, that is, I dare say, met with on every 
page of the Avesta. Fie who thinks, speaks and acts well, or, 
as it is said, according to religion^, is a perfect worshipper 
of Mazda [Masdayas^ia) and a worthy follower of Zara- 
thushtra. This triple injunction is a summary of the whole 
ethical life of the Zoroastrian. 

It would be superfluous to attempt proving this from any 
passage of the later Avesta; I will put forward here only 
one strophe from the Gathas to prove that this doctrine 
existed already in the oldest period of the Mazdayasnian 
community: 

^ The two spirits, that first existed, 

The twins, announced to me in a dream, 

* What good zvas and what evil 
In thoughts^ and words^ and works. 

Of this the pious choose 

The right, but not the bad ones^' 

It affords, indeed, proof of a great ethical tendency and of a 
very sober and profound way of thinking, that the Avesta 
people, or at least the priests of their religion, arrived at 
the truth that sins by thought must be ranked with sins 


^ Humaia, hiikhia, /mvarshta ' good thoughts, words and works’; 
united they form asha = ^kv. rta ^ pietyj According to Darmes- 
teter {Ormusd et Ahriman, p. 8 seq.) these three notions had ori¬ 
ginally a liturgical signification, viz. = Skr. ' devotion,’ sukia 

‘ saying, prayer,’ sulria ' sacrifice.’ But I have no doubt that they 
developed already in the Avesta into really ethical notions. 

^ Afiumatee • doenayao^ anukhiee • daenayaOj anuvar^h.iee daenaydo^ 
Yt. V, 18. Cf. Vsp. II, 5. ' ’ 

" Ys. XXX, 3 ; similarly Ys. XLV, 8. 
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by deed, and that, therefore, the actual root and source of 
everything good or bad must be sought for in the mind. 
It would not be easy to find a people that attained, under 
equal or similar historical Conditions, to such a height of 
ethical knowledge. In some Varuna-hymns there occa¬ 
sionally appear similar ideas of the guilt of sin, and the 
reconciliation of Conscience with the Deity; but they are 
only isolated flashes, whereas we have, in the Avcsta, a 
settled and established doctrine that is, or should be, 
common to every one. 

Externalit}/ and work^righteousness are by no means 
wanting in the religion of the Avesta. Offences can be 
expiated by punctiliously prescribed rites of expiation, and 
here it seems, indeed, that more stress was laid on the 
external performance of the expiatory ordinance than on 
the internal renewal and purification of the mindk Even a 
kind of indulgence is not unheard of. To certain meri¬ 
torious works is attributed the effect of removing all guilt 
and sin from him who performs them. Or it was possible 
to wipe out; by peculiarly severe atonements, not only the 
special sin on account of which the atonement was per¬ 
formed, but also other offences committed in former times 
or unconsciously^. Nor should we claim too much, nor 


^ [Comp. Mr. Cook’s remarks on the opening chapter of the 
Gathas in 'The Origin of Religion and Language,’ p. 216 ; ' It is 
especially to be remarked that there is not in it (Ys. XXVIII), 
from first to last, a trace of so-called naturalism. No phenomena 
of nature are personified, invoked or noticed. The universe is 
conceived as the creation, not as the manifestation, of one Supreme 
Being, who is, however, not isolated, but surrounded by spiritual 
principles, which embody, so to speak, or vividly represent His 
highest attributes, perfect purity as Asha, perfect goodness as Vo- 
humano. Man approaches this Deity, and is favoured by Him so 
far as he reflects those attributes. No offering but that of a pure 
good spirit is suggested; prayer owes all its efficacy to their 
presence. The seer has one desire—to know the Supreme Being 
as He is, and knowing Him to communicate to others the bless- 
ings of that gift.’ Tr.] 

^ Vide e. g. Vd. V, 26, with which you may compare Vd. Ill, 

M 2 
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expect in the ancient world ideas not formed before the 
time of our modern and Christian culture. 

As cardinal virtues of the old Iranian must be considered 
truthfulness and fidelity^ charity and benevolence. 

The love of truth is praised as a prominent characteristic 
of the Western Iranian by the Western writers. Herodotus 
expressly states that the Persians think nothing so shameful 
as a lie; after which, says he, ranks the contracting of 
debts, for this reason particularly, that such as contract 
debts are now and then compelled to take refuge in false¬ 
hood^. Covenants are sacred and inviolable to the Avesta, 
those which are pledged by a mere word not less than 
those which are pledged with hand or pawn^. The cove¬ 
nant is called mithra, doubtless after the yazata Mithra;, 
the all-seeing genius of the sun, who, penetrating the whole 
world with his clear light, sees all things, even the most 
hidden, and so becomes the guardian and protector of truth, 
fidelity and covenants. He who betrays a covenant betrays 
the yazata himself, and becomes a betrayer of Mithra or a 
breaker of covenants This expression is used almost in 
the same meaning as daeva or drvahto, ‘ the demons,’ ‘ the 
evil ones.’ The strict observance of a plighted w^ord is 
regarded as characteristic of the Iranian and the adherent 


21 and IX, 50. Conformably to Vd. XIII, 7 the killing of a 
zarimyagitra seems to have effected a remission of sins. 

^ Herodotus, i, 138 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. hi, p. 684 seq. Darius 
too expresses, in an inscription (H. 14 seq.), his detestation 
of ‘ lying,’ if the word drauga, which is here used, means nothing 
less than ‘ revolt, uproar,’ cf. Bh. I, 38 : ‘ The army revolted and 
the lie (uproar) increased in the provinces.’ 

® Vd. IV, 2 ; cf. also Yt. X passim. 

® Mifhrd-druj. A pernicious betrayer of Mithra destroys the 
whole land (Yt. X, 2), probably because he draws down the ven¬ 
geance of Xdi^yazaia. Mithra takes away in his rage, strength and 
courage from the Mithra-deceivers (Yt. X, 23); their dwellings 
shall be deserted and desolate (Yt. X, 38). The mithrd-druj and 
the miihrd-zya are named along with thieves, robbers, &c. (Ys. 
LXI, 3). Verfhraghna, likewise, deprives the Mithra-deceivers of 
their strength (Yt. XIV, 63). 
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of Zarathushtra, and he who is wanting in fidelity and 
veracity cuts himself off from the national and religious 
community. 

Lying is a creation of the evil spirits, and in by-gone 
days it was exceedingly powerful on earth. No sooner 
than after the birth of Zarathushtra were bounds set to it. 
For he revealed to man the holy religion, the most effi¬ 
cacious weapon against lying and deceit. It is therefore 
that the demons break forth into the wild complaint : 
‘ Born, alas! is the pious Zarathushtra in the house of 
Porushaspa! How can we contrive destruction against 
him ? He is a blow (thunderbolt) to the demons, he is an 
adversary of the demons, he is the demons’ enemy! Down 
tumble the worshippers of the demons, down the dntj-nasush 
produced by the demons, down the falsely-spoken lie ^ F 

Charity of course was restricted to followers of the same 
creed. This cannot seem strange considering the great 
gulf which Zoroastrians maintained between themselves 
and the adherents of other doctrines. To succour an 
unbeliever would be like a strengthening of the dominion 
of Evil. But charity to poor and distressed brethren is 
prescribed in the Avesta. Their prayers should be heard ; 
he who grants them not is committing sin. In the Gathas 
it is said; 

^ What is your power, and what your riches, 

That I may join you, O Mazda, with my deeds, 

In sanctity and pious mind 

To notirish the poor man^ devoted to you? 

We have renounced all 

The demons and Khrafstra-mcn ^’ 

In the Vendidad the precept of mercy is proclaimed no 
less explicitly in the following passage: ‘ He who does not 
grant the prayer of a begging man will become a thief of 


^ Vd. XIX, 46 : draogha • 7niihaoJihia. 

^ Ys. XXXIV, 5. In the first verse we should read hakhint, 
which is strengthened by the manuscript K 5, Bartholoma, Gdlhds, 
p. 39 ; in the last line pare must be expunged. 
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prayer by depriving him that made it From these words 
it becomes evident that the Mazdayasna must regard a 
request made to him as a deposit. If he does not grant it 
he keeps back, in a certain measure, the deposit, and 
commits in this way a theft to the damage of the asker. 

^ -H- 


^ Vd. IV, I. My opinion agrees with that of Harlez {Av. ir, 
I, p. 114); another opinion, but too ingenious, is that of Spiegel, 
Comm, vol. i, p. 116. 
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Economical Life. 

§ 18. Cattle-Breeding. 

The beasts fed and tended by the Avesta people arc 
divided into large groups, herds and flocks h In the first 
group arc numbered cattle, horses, camels and asses; in the 
second, goats and sheep. The rearing of poultry was, 
likewise, known to the old Iranians. It is certain that they 
knew of the cock, perhaps also of pigeons 

The dog must also be mentioned as a domestic animal 
of the Avesta people. He was their faithful companion on 
their wanderings and a careful guardian of their herds. He 
was, therefore, highly esteemed and treated with kindness, 
nay, even with veneration, by the worshippers of^azda. 

Cattle. 

The cattle, which arc now reared in Central Asia and in the 
North-Eastern parts of Iran, by no means excel in beauty 
or other good qualities. In the plains there grows only a 
short and salty kind of grass k The valleys in the high 
mountains of the Hindukush are, on account of the ex¬ 
ceedingly rugged and barren quality of the soil, less adapted 
to the breeding of cattle than of sheep and goats. It is 
true that even the inhabitants of Wakhfin and the Eastern 

^ Beasts, as opposed to men, are generally called pasu. At the 
same time this word when used with anumaya means ^ flock,' as 
opposed to staora ‘ herd.’ 

^ Tame poultry are meant by vaya in the iT>^^2-legend, if this 
word (Vd. II, 8) is equivalent to pasu^ staora and sva?!^ that is, to 
animals which are all domestic. Pigeons may be understood by 
vayadhya • paterdadhya^ which are offered to Mithra together with 
pasu and staora (Yt. X, 119), i. e. with other domestic animals. 

^ Vamb^ry, Skizzen^ 198 ; Polak, Persien^ Ip 9® i Spiegel, E.A. 
vol. i, p. 261 ; Khanikoff, Bokhara^ p. 302 : ‘The horned cattle of 
Bokhara are in a very miserable state.’ 
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parts of the Pamir possess herds of cattle^; but, from an 
agricultural point of view^ they are in every respect of 
inferior importance to sheep and goats. 

With the old Iranian people things were quite different^ 
according to what we learn in the Avesta. Hence we 
must conclude that in those times the rearing of cattle ^ 
was by far more popular and general than the breeding of 
flocks. Sheep and goats are mentioned only occasionally 
without any further remarks. But the cow plays^ in all 
parts of the Avesta, the most ancient as well as the most 
modern, a very prominent part and her excellence was 
generally valued and acknowledged. 

There is a double reason for this fact. 

Cattle excel, indeed, all other domestic animals in useful¬ 
ness for a farming population. They afforded to the old 
Iranian nearly everything he wanted in his frugal life. 
They must have been used in farming, for drawing carriages 
and also,^in all likelihood, for bearing heavy loads The 
milk of the cow was a favourite and universal article of 
food ; butter and cheese were made of it. The flesh seems 
also to have been dressed for eating^. Bows were strung 
with the sinews of the ox, and the manner of working the 
hides of slaughtered beasts seems to have been known. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that the Avesta was 

^ Gordon, ‘Pamir,’ pp. 113,136. Cows and sheep are, accord¬ 
ing to Wood (‘ Journey,' p. 249), the domestic animals of the in¬ 
habitants of Shignan, Roshan, and Darwaz. 

^ Gao ‘cattle,’ ukhshan ‘ox, bull,’ also gao-arshaji (Yt. XIV, 7) 

‘ male cattle,’ gao-damic ‘ female cattle, cow.’ Gaodayu or gao- 
daya ‘cattle-breeder,’ gaodhana ( = Skr. godha?ia) ‘possession of 
cattle,’ vdstra or gaoyaoiii ( = Skr. gavyuti) ‘pasture.’ The star- 
yazata Tishtrya and the genius Verthraghna appear in the Avesta 
as gold-horned bulls (like Indra, the Vritra-killer, Parjanya and 
others, in the Rig-veda). Yt. VIII, 16; XIV, 7. 

^ Yt. X, 38. 

^ Perhaps the expressions gao~azi 2Sidi gao-vazi (derived from root 
^zz = Skr. q/‘, and from root 2^(22 = Skr. vali) must denote the double 
use of cattle as beasts of draught and beasts of burden. The in¬ 
habitants of the Pamir in our days employ yaks for bearing loads. 

^ Vide p. 228 of OKA. 
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written especially according to the ideas and in the interest 
of a settled population of farmers and herdsmen. But 
cattle-breeding really demands a life by far more sedentary 
than the breeding of restless, migratory sheep and goats. 
The latter arc, therefore, the peculiar beasts of nomadic 
tribes of herdsmen, whereas horned cattle form the property 
of settled farmers. 

The descriptions of the Avesta must, therefore, refer to a 
certain portion only of the population, but the real con¬ 
ditions do not completely correspond to the picture as we 
see it. Although we have no grounds for supposing that 
cattle-breeding was in the old ages in as low a state as it is 
at present in Central Asia, yet it was probably restricted to 
certain regions and to a small portion of the people. Sheep 
and goats were certainly not less cared for than now, since 
the country is naturally well adapted to the rearing of 
them. They were certainly more liked and valued than 
might appear from the texts of the Avesta. ^ 

Natural pastures arc not wanting in the country of the 
Avesta people. They are found in the valleys of the high 
mountains, nay, even on the Pamir. Many of them could 
not be brought under tillage on account of their situation. 
The desire to profit by them for cattle-breeding was en¬ 
hanced by the fact that there was no abundance of soil easy 
to till, and, therefore, even the smallest possible portions 
had to be emplo^^ed for growing fodder. 

So it was natural that pastoral habits were also developed 
among the sedentary and farming population who kept 
cattle as well. As the inhabitants now living in Wakhan 
drive their herds in summer to the neighbouring steppes of 
the Piimir^, just as the nearest mountain regions serve in 
summer as a pasture-ground to the inhabitants of the 
Yilghnob ; so it was certainly even in olden times. A sojourn 
in the brisk mountain air and the wholesome nutritious 
pasture could not but cause the herds to thrive. 

This system of pasturing has of course no resemblance 

^ Gordon, ^ Pamir,^ p. 136; Schuyler, ^ Turkistan,’p. 278. Cf 
particularly, Wood, ‘ Journey,’ p. 210 ; ‘In the summer, the women, 
like the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, encamp in the higher 
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with the continual and regular change of feeding-grounds, 
as it was, and is, customary among nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes. Permanence of abode was by no means 
prejudiced by it. The owner of the farm remained with 
the greatest part of his servants in the valley and fol¬ 
lowed agricultural pursuits. Only the slicplierds or the 
herdsmen ^ accompanied the animals. 

On the mountains the cattle remained during the night 
in the open air, and were only penned in by fences or 
hurdles^. The dogs took care that no thieves or wolves 
attacked the herd or dispersed it. ‘ If anybody,’ it is 
therefore ordered, ‘ wounds a dog that watches cattle, or 
cuts off his ear or foot, and if then a thief or a wolf comes 
unperceived upon the herds and carries off ten head of 
cattle, he [i.e. the man who injured the dogj must give com¬ 
pensation according to the amount (of the damage)".’ 

The wolf being certainly the most terrible enemy of 


valleys interspersed among the snowy mountains, and devote their 
whole time to the dairy. The men remain on the plains, and 
attend to the agricultural parts of the establishments, but occasion¬ 
ally visit the upper stations; and all speak in rapture of these 
summer wanderings.’ 

^ Zaotare * driver,’ Ys. XI, i; vdsiare ‘ herdsman,’ Ys. XXIX, i, 
according to the very probable conjecture of Westergaard. 

2 Ash/a ^ hurdle’= Skr. Hence Vd. XIV, 17 : ^ On twice 

ninety hurdles, whose fencings {Jiarethra ‘ fencing,’ from rt. har^ are 
no longer useful, solid enclosures shall be raised.’ 

^ Vd. XIII, 10, dasa Hen,’ is apparently a signification of an 
unsettled plurality. ‘ Herd’ is expressed in this passage by the word 
gadha, the meanings of which have developed, as I think, in the 
following way:— 

Original meaning: 

‘ Possession, homestead, household.’ 

Livestock, herds, flocks. Estate, premises, fields. 

I I 

Animals, world generally. People living on the prem- 

ises, colonists. 

Below I shall demonstrate the different meanings of this word by 
quotations. 
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grazing cattle^ on pasture-grounds, is very justly called the 
‘ herd-killer For greater security the herdsmen not un- 
frequently remained with the herds even during the night, 
and the fires that were then lit'^ served as well to warm 
their bodies as to scare away these unwelcome visitors. 

In winter the pastures arc inaccessible on account of the 
deep snow. Already at the beginning of October the 
cattle were invariably brought back into the valleys, and 
now the feast of ' driving in ’ could be celebrated. It 
commenced at the same time as the winter half of the year. 

It was necessary that the cattle should be sheltered in 
safe and substantial stables during the cold months and 
that the necessary fodder should be provided. 

As the Avesta enjoins the expiation of different faults by 
constructing roads, bridges, canals and divers useful works, 
so likewise does it order it by the erection of stables. 
Several precepts, therefore, are given respecting the size 
and fashion of the building, which, it is to be regretted, we 
cannot fully understand Besides the stables for cattle, 
stables for horses and camels are also mentioned, and, more¬ 
over, pens for sheep and goats 

In order to feed the cattle during the winter in their 
stables it was necessary to cultivate grass with a view to 

^ Yatha • va • vchrkam • azro-daidhlm • gaeihdm • avi • frapataifi 
‘ as a wolf {vehrko !) that dashes into the feeding herd on the pas¬ 
ture-ground/ I refer azrd-daidlum to gaethdm and trace azra to 
Skr. ajra ^ fields' (Grassman’s Wih. sub voce). 

^ Gaeiho-jan ^beating the herds.’ ® Vd. VIII, 94. 

* Aydihrema, see above, p. 150, and also p. 146 of OKA, 

^ Nmdfiem • gavayanem (a house for cows) .... cMihlm • nisv'i- 
nuydt, Vd. XIV, 14. The stable shall be : dvadasa • vitdra 
upema, nava • vitdra • madhema^ khshvadu • vitdra • 7 iiienia ; according 
to Darmesteter: ‘ twelve Vifdras in the largest part of the house, nine 
Vlidras in the middle part, six Vitdras in the smallest part. Cf. 
Spiegel, € 0771771 , vol. i, p. 342 ; de Harlez, Av. ir, vol. i, p. 224, n. 4. 

® Gavd-stdna, aspo-siana, udeitro-siaita (Skr. gosiJuma, agva-sthdna, 
ushtra-sthand)^ pasush-liasta (hasta from the root had ' to settle '). 
It must not be overlooked that the stables for flocks have a dif¬ 
ferent denomination from those for herds 1 Cf. Yt. X, 86. In Yt. 
V, 59 the hurdle is called pasu~vasira) see p. 48, n. i of OKA, 
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providing a store of hay. But there can be no doubt that 
stall-feeding was limited to the utmost possible degree. 
Grass is considered an object of farming as well as corn 
and fruit-trees h Wherever the natural fertility was not 
sufficient, the productiveness of the meadows was increased 
by artificial irrigation The harvesting of hay took place 
in the month of June, just as in all countries of a moderate 
temperature. Midsummer-day is, therefore, the time of 
grass-mowing ^ 

Several species of horned cattle were distinguished. 
There seem to have been five ; however, more specific state¬ 
ments cannot be made from our texts. It would be very 
interesting to learn whether the yak was known to the 
Avesta. I cannot think it probable from the names by 
which it is now denominated in the Pamir-dialects 'k The 
yak, besides, is found more frequently in the territories of 
Eastern Turkestan, particularly in Tibet. It is very doubt¬ 
ful whether it ever was a native of the Pamir But since it 
is at pfesent on the Pamir a domesticated animal of 
exceeding value, it will not seem to be superfluous to say 
something about it here according to Wood’s description ^, 

^Vd. Ill, 4-5. 

^ The produce of the meadows is called vdstrem-berete??i or 
vdstro-hereiem or hereid-vdsirem (Vsp. I, 9; II, ii ; Vd. II, 24), 
The artificial laying out of a meadow seems to be denoted (Vd. 
XV, 42) by tiz-dd. 

^ MaidhydsJiema vdstro ddiainya. See above, p. 150, and also 
p. 146 of OKA. 

^ Plence, I think, the eTpiihQt panc/idbaya (Yt. XIII, 10). Another 
appellative is pourn-sarcdha ‘ consisting of many species/ 

^ It is called (Tomaschek, Pamirdialekie^ p. 32) cither staiir{K\\ 
staord) ox dziLgh (ixom the root ‘ yoke-beast’). In the Avesta 
staora is a collective appellation for all kinds of animals which are 
driven in herds. In Vd. VII, 41 it denotes a single beast. But 
here also we must not suppose that the yak is denoted. The pas¬ 
sage treats of an iipema^ viadhema and iiitema siaora, by which 
names probably are meant a camel, a horse, and an ox. 

® Faiz-Bakhsh relates that the wild yak is met with on the 
Pamir (in Yule, ‘Essay’ LXIV); by Gordon, on the contrary, this 
is expressly denied (‘Pamir,’ p. 159). 

^ ‘Journey,’pp. 208-211. Wood remarks that in Badakhshan 
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The yak is about double the size of an ox. Shaw, 
indeed, killed in Tibet an old }^ak which measured 10 ft. 
from the nose to the root of the tail and was ft. high at the 
shoulderk Its colour is generally black; white ones arc rare. 
Its hair is exceedingly thick and long, hanging down to the 
ground on its sides. The tail is tuftccl and its hair extremely 
fine; white tails, as is known, are greatly valued in India. 

The home of the yak is in the mountains. Wherever 
the thermometer does not rise above freezing-point, the 
climate is suited to it; in warmer districts it will de¬ 
generate and die off‘-^'. In summer, therefore, the yak- 
herds arc driven from the low-lying regions into the valleys 
surrounded by snow-capped mountains. The women follow 
these herds, while the men remain in the valley to work in 
the fields. Now and then they go to their herds and speak 
with rapture of their wanderings on the mountains. 

The yak is chiefly used for riding and carrying loads. 
Wherever a man can walk, the yak may be ridden. It is 
to the inhabitants of the Pamir countries what the reindeer 
is to the Lapps of Northern Europe. Like the elephant, 
it possesses a wonderful knowledge of what will bear its 
weight. After a fresh fall of snow, travellers make the yaks 
walk at the head of the caravan. They are then sure that 
these beasts will avoid, with admirable sagacity, the hidden 
clefts and crevices. At the same time they are the pioneers 
of the caravan, for which they make an excellent road by 
leading the way. 

The milk of the female is excellent, though its quantity 

and Wakhan the yak is called kdsh-gau ‘ ox of kash.’ Plere, there¬ 
fore, it is reputed a bovine animal. 

^ Reise, p. 75. 

® Wood relates that he bought a yak in Ishkashim for Dr. Lord, 
and sent it to Kiinduz under the care of two trustworthy men. 
Though it was still winter, the yak died on the way. Several years 
before a nobleman of Afghanistan succeeded in bringing two yaks 
as far as Cabul. But here also the climate was not cold enough. 
They died in the beginning of spring. At present, it is true, 
domesticated yaks of Chinese origin are to be met with in our 
Zoological Gardens. 
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is not so great as that of the common cow. The flesh of 
the yak is also eaten. Its hair is worked into carpets or 
cloth. 

The Horse. 

As cattle are the principal domestic animals of the 
farmer and herdsman, the horse might well be said to be 
of an aristocratic character h He is chiefly esteemed by 
the warrior whom he serves on his campaigns as a friend 
and companion in his battles and victories. 

Hence the word aspa ‘horse’ is in the Avesta dialect of 
frequent use in the formation of proper names. These 
names mostly denote pei'sonifications of the legendary 
heroes of Eastern Iran. I mention Erzrdspa ‘having 
ruddy horses,’ Kersdspa ‘having lean horses,’ A 7 ^vaiaspa 
‘ master of warlike horses/ Hitdspa ^ driving harnessed 
horses/ lEiaspa ‘having good horses/ and so on. There 
might be added a number of similarly formed names from 
Westernr-Iran, transmitted in Oiiental writings, as Prex- 
aspes, Sataspes, Hystaspes. 

The horses serve not only men but also \^fig 2 i 7 'atively\ 
the celestial yazatas, Apam-napat, the genius of the clouds, 
and the stm-yaj:ata drive warlike horses. The car of Ashi, 
likewise, of Srausha, and of Usha ‘the Dawn,’ is thought to 
be drawn by \Iieavenly'\ horses^. In the shape of light-red 
horses appear the genii Tishtrya and Verthraghnasome¬ 
times also represented as clear-coloured bulls. The car of 
Mithra is drawn by horses of the same colour :— 

^ The ‘ horse' is plainly aspa. The stallion is called aspo-arska 
= Skr. agvah * vrsld^ the mare aspi or aspo-daemi, A special or, as 
it seems, more poetical expression iserenava (Ys. IX, 22), It is 
translated into Pahlavi by asp, and certainly signifies ‘ runner.' 
Geldner {Meirik, pp. 130-131) believes ey'enava to be the prize 
given in chariot-races. 

^ Cf the epithets aurvat-aspa, Yt, II, 9; VI, i and 4 ; Ys. XXII, 
24 ; and 7 'e'Tijai-aspa ‘ driving nimble, fleet horses,’ GMi, V, 5. Ac¬ 
cording to Weinhold Lehen, pp. 48-49), horses are also 

considered to be gods by the old Germans of the North. 

® Yt. VIII, 18 ; XIV, 9. The opponent of Tishtrya, Apausha, 
appears, however, in the shape of a black horse; Vide sup7'a, p. 138. 
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‘ Whom draw heavenly coursers^ red, light, seen far and 
wide, blessed, active, fleet, obeying the heavenly will h 

The Avesta people distinguished horses especially by their 
colour. First in order stand the white ; besides, fallow and 
reddish-brown, dark-brown and black horses are specified 

Evidently white horses are reputed sacred, white being 
the colour of light. Hence they are chiefly used by the 
yazatas'^^ such as Ardvi-sQra. Of Mithra also it is said ; 

‘ His chariot is drawn by four horses, white, uncolourcd, 
eating heavenly food, immortal k’ 

The Persians are expressly stated by Herodotus to 
consider white horses as sacred And this custom can be 
traced also to people of other than Iranian race. 

In the Vedic hymns the fire-god Agni is compared to 
a white horse. White is the colour of the horse which is 
given to Pedu by the Alvins, the Indian Dioscuridcs. In 
a poetical way the sun himself is called a white horse that 
carries the goddess of dawn up the sky : 

‘ Bringing the eye of the gods, conducting the white 
beautiful steed, the happy Ushas appeared, decorated 
with rays, bestowing gifts, presiding over the 
universe 

The Hellenes, likewise, regarded white horses as sacred. 
They are chiefly used by light and sun-gods. The Dio¬ 
scuridcs ride light-white steeds, and horses of the same 
colour are harnessed to the car of Eos or Dawn"^. 

'By the Germans white horses were valued above all 
others; generally they were even forbidden to be used for 
worldly purposes. They were consecrated to the gods 


^ Yt. X, 68 and 136. IMithra is, therefore, called auricshdspa. 

® Spaeta or spaeiila=^^\x, gveia ^ white;’ zairi—hmd Hallow;’ 
enzra^rjrd ‘ auriLsJia-=arusha ‘ chesnut;’ sydva=gyCwa 

^ bay;’ mma ‘ black.’ 

^ Yt. V, 13. " Yt. X, 125. ^ Herod. I, 189. ' 

® Rv. VII, 77. 3; cf. Grassmann’s WiK under the word gveta, 
Zimmer, AiL. p. 231. 

^ Preller, Or lech, Mylhologie^ P, 335 ; IP, 191. 
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and reared in sacred groves. Kings only were allowed the 
special privilege of riding white horses h 

Not less care was necessary in breeding horses than in 
breeding cattle. The slightest neglect was regarded as a 
great offence, and followed by punishment. In the Avesta 
the horse itself is made to pronounce a curse against the 
neglectful master : 

^ Never more shalt thou harness horses, nor ride on 
horseback, nor yoke horses to the carriage, thou who 
askest not strength for me in numerous assembly, 
in populous companionship^.’ 

The old Iranian, especially the warrior, frequently re¬ 
peats his desire to possess horses. The warlike hero 
implores the ya;:atas to give strength and endurance to 
his team. And the divine beings bestow ^ herds of horses 
and wealth in horses ’ on those that offer sacrifice and vene¬ 
ration^. Horses are the pride of the heroes and their 
dearest and most cherished possession : 

‘ Thee, O Anahita ! valiant heroes implore to grant them 
fleet horses.’ 

‘To her, Anahita, offered the Hvovides, to her the 
Nautarides; those asked for riches, these for the 
possession of fleet horses. Soon were the Hvovides 
blessed with riches ; but the Nautaride Vishtaspa 
was in our country owner of the swiftest horses 

Among the qualities of the horse his swiftness is the 
most prominent. In a poetical manner he is, therefore, 
classed with the wind, clouds, fog, and winged birds ^ 
Next in estimation is his endurance, and, justly, also his 
keen sight. The stallion is able to see a horse-hair lying 

^ Tacitus, Ger?ji. IX, 10; Grimm. Deutsche Mythologies IP, 
552-553 ; Weinhold, Alinord. Lebe 7 is p. 47. 

^ Ys. XI, 2. Ebeuda i, vide the curse of the cattle. Compare 
to this Geldner, Metrik, § 116. 

® Aspydm * zshtlm, aspyam • vdtJmdm —Yt. VIII, 19; cf. Yt. X, 
3 and II. 

^ Yt V, 86 (asu-aspyd) and 98. Cf. Yt. XIII, 52. 

^ Ys. LVII, 28. 
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on the enrollnd in the most dark, tempestuous, and rainy 
ni^ht, when the sk\' is covered with clouds h 

He is chiefly em[)lo}'cd5 as already mentioned, in warfare. 
Joyfully snortiny- he draw's the chariot of his master into 
the thick of the fight. He is no less esteemed in the chariot- 
race ; for here also he bears the hero to honour and glory. 

Chariot-races Avere without doubt customary among the 
Avesta pe(^[)le. Ilusrava a.pplies to Anrdiita, praying : 

' Grant to me that I may drive, among all the teams, the 
foremost on the long racc-coursc'V Wherever a hero asks 
strength and endurance for his team, we may consider that 
lie thinks of chariot-races as well as of battles. But the 
remarks of the Avesta arc so few that it would be super¬ 
fluous to treat of the sports of the people of Eastern Iran 
in a special section. 

Among the old Indians chariot-races were far more in 
favour than among the Avesta people. In the Vedic 
period thc^^were carried on with peculiar spirit. Numerous 
passages of the Rig-veda, nay, Avholc songs tre^ft of this 
chivalrous sport. In later times they fell into complete 
disuse because the people degenerated under the influence 
of .sacerdotal dominion and grew still more unwarlike'h 
The use of chariots, particularly in battle, was a general 
custom among the Eastern Iranians as well as the Indians 
of the Vedic, and the Achaians of the llomcric, periods. 
But it was also usual to ride on horseback. It is of course 
evident that the nomad hordes of the desert never used 
any vehicle, but always went on horseback. Mitlira, there¬ 
fore, is said to batter down with his club, men and horses of 


^ Yt. XIV, 31 and XVI, 10. Compare with this what is asserted 
as a characteristic of the horse by Scheitiin (in Brehm, Thkrkbefi, 
Ih 354 ^eq.). 

“ Ravd-fraoiliman, Yt. XVII, 12. As a charger he is called 
aspa-mirval or simply aurvat—V\ks!. asp-kkanzdr —Ys. XI, 2. 

Yt. V, 50; XIX, 77. The length of the race-course charciu 
or cliareta (Phlv. mp’ 7 'di) seems to have been employed, like the 
Greek for measuring distances. See Vd. II, 25 and 33. 

^ Zimmer, Zt/Z. 291. 
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the enemies and to chase away men and horses h These 
enemies are apparently nomads, hardy riders who, as it 
were, grow up together with their horses and conquer or 
perish together with them. 

Here I again call attention to the curse of the horse 
against the neglectful owner : ^Nor longer shalt thou ride 
liencefoi*ward on horseback.’ In the Avesta the warriors 
are also said to pray to the yazatas ^ on the backs of their 
horses ’ ^ to grant strength and endurance to them and 
their coursers. This evinces that riding (on horseback) was 
known to all classes of the people. Riding was probabty 
resorted to when great distances were to be traversed in the 
shortest possible time. The journey which a well-mounted 
rider v^as able to perform in a day was, therefore, made 
use of for a certainly primitive standard of measure^. 

The predilection of the Vedic Indians for the horse and 
their passion for chariot-races can hardly be explained from 
the conditions of Indian life In India the horse does not 
thrive, as even Herodotus expressly states^. In later time 
horses were brought from the country of the Balhika, i.c. 
from Bactria^. 

Here again we surely find in the Vedic culture a relic 
of former times. This custom originates in the period in 
which the Arians still encamped on the northern slope of the 
Paropamisus. Here, in the regions bordering on the desert, 
the land is, more than elsewhere, adapted to the breeding 
and training of horses. Here we find the requisite fat 
pastures and free open plains which serve for exercise. 
In these regions horse-breeding was at all times cultivated 
in great perfection. 

I will not speak at length of the breeding of the Turco- 

^ Ho • paoiryo • gadham • nijainti * aspaecka * paiti • vlraecha ^ 
hathra • iar^ta • thmoghayeiH"^ uvaya • aspa-viracha, Yt. X, 101. 

^ Bareskaeshu • paiii * aspandin. Ys. X, ii. 

® So it is asserted (Yt. V, 4) of the canals and branches of Ardvi- 
sura or the Oxus: kaschiicha • apaghzhdranam * chatkware-satem 
ayare-hardm * hu-aspdi^ naire • haremndi^ ‘and each of the water¬ 
courses is a journey of forty days for a good rider.' 

* Vide also Roth, ZddmG. xxxv, p. 686. ® Herod, hi, 106. 

® Cf. B. R. under the words hdlhi and bdlhika. 
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man horses, whose admirable swiftness and incomparable 
endurance arc praised by every traveller without exception b 
It is certain and it is affirmed b}^ national tradition that 
the Turcoman horses, though on the whole indigenous, 
have a considerable admixture of Arabian blood. What is 
certainly of greater importance is that the high value which 
the Median horses had, in ancient times, in the eyes of a part 
of the Avesta people, was established, without doubt, on 
Median ground. Special praise is givam to the horses of 
lYisaa, wdiich must not be confounded with the A^lsaya of 
the Vendidad. They arc already mentioned by Herodotus, 
and Arrian and Strabo agree with his assertion 

The Eastern parts of Inin also arc excellently adapted to 
liorsc-brccding, Curtius relates that Bactria abounded in 
good horses. One tribe of the Bactrians seems to have had 
the name Zariaspi Avith fallow horses/ and this name was 
given afterwards to the capital. The chief forces of the 
Bactrians consisted of their dreaded horsemen b ^ 

Horse-breeding is still successfully carried on in Balkhh 
The horses of Herat arc likewise greatly valued. They 
are small, indeed, but strong and hardy. A great number 
of them are exported every ycar'b In short, we may 
justly say that all Iran is adapted to horse-breeding, and 
that the ground and soil arc so conditioned that the in¬ 
habitants must have been attracted to it at all times. 

^ Ferricr, Voyages,!^ pp. i (S3-185; Vainbcry, p. 368; the 

same, S/cizzen, p. 198; McGregor, 'Journey/ I, pp. 267-268; 
GrodekoiT, ‘Ride/ 128. So too Fraser, Conolly, Abbott in the 
compilation of divers notices by IMarvin, Merv, pp. 162-176. 

“ Herod, iii, 106, vii, 40; Arr. vii, 17 ; Strabo, pp. 529-530. 
Cf. the excursion in Ritter, Aszhi^ IX, p. 363 seq. Darius, too, 
in an inscription at Persepolis (H. 8-9) praises the abundance of 
horse.s in his country. 

Curtius, IV, 12, 6 ; V, 8, 4; VII, 4, 26 and 30; cf. Forbiger, 
If. a. G. II, 555 seq. ; Kiepert, J. 6;. § 54 and 59, note. 

* Elphinstonc, ‘ Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 466. Horses in Kunduz accord¬ 
ing to Wood, ‘Journey/ p. 143. 

^ Elphinstonc, ‘Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 266; Malleson, ‘Herat,’ p. 92. 
According to Wood {‘Journey/ p. 249) horses are rather rare on 
the upper Oxus. In the upper Zerafshan they are, according to 
Schuyler (TurkisiCnu I, 278), replaced by asses. 
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We may assert even more. It is vcr\' probable that 
Central Asia is the original home of the horse, that here 
man began to compel to his service this noblest of all 
domestic animals. From the broad expanse of this con¬ 
tinent, whose gravelly and sandy steppes aftorded a free 
space to wander in, the horse went down, on all sides, 
through the high mountains of Northern India, into the 
valleys of Turkistiin, into the tracts and plains near the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. Even in our days numerous herds 
of horses, called Tarpans, rove freely about in Central Asia. 
It cannot be stated with certainty whether they have 
returned to the wild state or whether they arc to be 
regarded as the wild sires of our domesticated animals b 

The Camel. 

The camel is found all over Central Asia. In our own 
days it is extensively reared in the territories which must 
have been the home of the Avesta people. For the in- 
habitant^ of many countries it is even more useful than the 
horse itself; in desert districts it is almost indispensably 
necessary 

The camels of Bokhara are highly renowned. Here, as 
well as in Khiva and in the other Khanates of Central Asia, 
both the single and the double-humped species are bred. 
The latter is especially the domestic and royal animal of 
the wandering Kirghiz. On account of its great flectness 
and hardihood it is employed in the Turcoman deserts for 
the special purpose of carrying express messengers'b 

^ Brehm, Thierlehcn^ 11 , p. 335 ; Hehn, Ctdiurpjlanzen, p. 20 seq. 
Compare besides Middendorff, Einhlicke in das Ferghanah-Thal, 
p. 264 seq. Mdm. de I’Ac. de St. Pdtersbourg VIL sdr. t. xxix. 
No. I. 

An account of the camel and its distribution is given by Ritter, 
Asien, XIII, p. 609 seq. Compare besides Brehm, Thicrhhen, II, 
p. 399 seq.; and especially Polak,II, p. 98; Spiegel, i?.At. 
I, p. 260. 

^ Burnes, 'Bokhara,’ II, p. 210; III, p. 153 ; Khanikofif,'Bokhara/ 
p. 202 ; Vambdry, Reise, pp. 368-369; and also Skizzen, p. 198. 
Schuyler, Turkisidn^ I, p. 130 : ' Of course one sees everywhere in 
the streets numbers of camels.’ Middendorff, Ferghanah^ pp. 293 seq. 
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In Afghanistan the two-humped camel is oftenest seen. 
It is also called the Eactrian camel, because it seems to be 
a native of the districts in the North of the Ilindukush and 
is chiefly found there h The breed in particular request is 
that of Andkhui, a variety called AVr. The Ner-camcls 
arc conspicuous by the thick hair which grows down from 
their necks and breasts, by their slender form and un¬ 
common strength 

The inhabitants of the Pamir also and of the valleys and 
tracts on the Upper Oxus cultivate the camel as a domestic 
animal'L The two-humped camel of the Pamir-Kirghiz is 
described by Wood. It is not so ugly as the Arabian 
camel, but combines with the good qualities of the latter a 
noble carriage in which it is surpassed only by the horse. 
A Kirghiz horde consisting of a hundred families, whose 
encampment was passed by Wood between Ishkashim and 
Kalai-Panja, had, besides 2000 yaks and 4000 sheep, no less 
than a thousand camels of this description. 

The nomads of Central Asia in particular esteem the 
camel above all other domestic animals, almost to the point 
of adoration. We cannot wonder at this when we consider 
its great strength, patience, and the trifling cost of main¬ 
taining it. l^ed by a few thistles which arc despised by 
other beasts, it wanders for weeks, nay for months, across 
the desert without being fatigued. Moreover, it is so docile 
and obedient, that a child is able to govern a whole troop 
of these beasts by a single wordk 

In the breeding season the character of the male camel is 
entirely changed. It grows wild, stubborn, vicious and 
intractable. It becomes dangerous even to its human 
masters, and there arc instances in which men have been 
bitten to death by such mad camels''"’. 

The Eastern Iranians of antiquity kept the camelas a 

^ Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 237; Stein, Petermanns MUlheil- 
ungeii, 1879, 24. ^ Vambtfry, Beise, p. 213. 

^ Gordon, ^Pamir,’ p. 113 ; Wood, ‘ Journey,’pp, 212-213, 246. 

Vambdry, Skizzen, p. 54. Schuyler, Turhs/dn, I, p. 20. 

Ushfra ‘ cameP = N.P. shuhir. The corresponding expressions 
in the Pamir dialects are found in Tomaschek^ P- 31* 
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domesticated animal as well as the tribes now dwelling in the 
plains on the Sir and Amu. It is already mentioned even 
in the Gathas: 

‘ That I ask of Thee; give me truly answer, O 
Ahura! 

When shall I get justly and rightly my reward, 

Ten mares with their stallions and a camel 

As far back as we can in general trace the culture of the 
Avesta people in past times, they must have attended to the 
breeding of camels. Yet the contexts lead us to suppose 
that in the earliest times the camel was more valued than 
the horse, or at least was less common. 

In the later Avesta the camel ranks, wherever the do¬ 
mestic animals are regularly enumerated according to their 
value and importance, between the horse and the cow, 
standing before the latter and after the former^. Yet there 
are also exceptions. For curing the wife of the master 
of a village a cow must be given as fee to the physician ; 
for curing the wife of the chief of a district a mare, and 
for the wife of the governor of a province a she-camel. 
The latter is here, indeed, more highly priced than a 
horse or cow^. 

Camels were no less desired by the old Iranians than 
herds of cattle and horses. A Turanian seems to have 
been praised for possessing 700 camels^. If this passage 
is urged, it will perhaps prove that the less sedentary 
Turanian tribes, the nomads, devoted special attention to 
the training of this useful animal. 

How much the camel was esteemed in old Iran may be 
seen from the fact that a great deal of personal names are 
formed by combination with nsh^ra. I mention Aram- 
itshtra ‘having wild camels,’ VdJm^tishtra ‘having good 
camels,’ and Avaraushtra^ but more than all the name of 
the prophet Zarathushtra himself, and that of his friend and 
follower FrashaTtshtra. 


^Ys. XLIV, 18. 

^ Vd. XXII, 3-4, 20 : aspa, tish/ra, gao, anumaya. 

Vd. VII, 42. Cf. also Yd. XIV, n. ^ Yt. IX, 30. 
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A full and particular description of the camel, less 
poetical indeed, but rather circumstantial, is given in the 
following passage of the Avesta: 

'A fourth time came driving Verthraghna, whom Ahura 
had created^ in the form of a load-bearing camel, a 
biting, swift-footed, a submissive, rambling, a hair- 
covered, dwelling with man ; that of all productive 
males has the greatest power and the greatest 
courage; that roves among the females; for those 
(females) are best protected, whom a burden- 
carrying camel protects; a slender, bony, strong¬ 
humped, a . . . gay-looking, courageous, a stately, 
tall, mighty; that casts up whitish foam towards 
its head in its courage and its strength 

Before I finish this section I must allude to a remarkable 
matter. To the old Iranian word for 'camel’ corresponds, 
in the Indian language, nshtra, which is found both in 
Vedic and in later literature. Here it has, agreeably to 
the dialect of the Avesta, the signification of 'cameP;’ in 
the Rig-veda, however, it seems to mean rather a buffalo 
(or humped ox), as we should, indeed, conclude from the 
context of certain passages. 

^ Yt. XIV, 12-13. The epithets are the following: (i) Vadh~ 
airi. We might at first recall to mind the Skr. vadhri ‘ castrated/ 
and regard the a between dh and r as a Svarabhakti vowtI. But 
this suggestion is expressly excluded by the third strophe. I there¬ 
fore adhere to the explanation of Geldncr {jSleirik^ p. 8 n.)* 
(2) Daddsu ‘ biting.’ (3) Aiwi-iachina,^ literally, 'running to and fro,’ 
hence 'swift.’ (4) ' friendly, submissive.’ (5) Frasparena, 

from r/'£7r = N.P. sapardaii 'pede calcare, viam terere’ ('to beat 
the road by the foot or spur’). (6) Gaefhu ' hairy’ (?) = game (see my 
Manual under this word). (7) Mashyo-vagha, from m, + vdgha from 
root vagh = Skr. vas ' to dwell.’ (8) Ash-hazu ' with strong fore-feet.’ 
(9) Stui-haofa ‘with high, strong hump.’ (10) S 7 narshnaip'), 
(ii) Daema-jira. (12) Sara ‘valiant,’ from root = Skr. ‘to 
sharpen’; cf. German Sch 7 ieidig (sharp). (13) Raeva. (14)5’^- 
reza, (15) Auiavat. To these are to be added from Yt. XVII, 13 
Uzyama 7 ia • zc 7 nai ‘ starting from the ground,’ asJi-managh ‘ coura¬ 
geous,’ and pereiamana ‘ warlike/ 

2 Vide B. R. suh voce. 
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Sometimes one may hesitate between these two meanings 
ill the Vedic songs Thus it is in the Danastutis, in 
which the poets praise the gifts with which they have been 
honoured by princes. Here the nsJtiras arc enumerated 
among the gifts along with horses and cows But there 
can scarcely be any doubt that buffaloes are meant, when the 
lishtras are said to walk by fours under a yolk And the 
same meaning I think correct whenever Pushan, chasing 
his enemies before him, is compared to an itshtra'^, PAr 
elsewhere in the Rig-veda the bull is the symbol of 
untamed strength and force 

From the change of signification in this single word we 
may again derive a portion of the history of civilization. 
The Indo-Iranian tribe certainly denoted by 'iishtra only 
the camel. On the northern slope of the Hindukush or 
still further to the North he may have learned to breed and 
train this domestic animal. With the Iranian people who 
remained in the original seats, it preserved at all times its 
high importance and its old name. But the Indians took 
the camel with them when wandering into the low plains 
of the Indus and its five tributaries. Here it must have 
become more and more rare, because it was not found in a 
wild state in this neighbourhood. The number of the 
camels which they had brought with them decreased more 
and more, for in India the camel thrives only in a few 
tracts which are specially favourable to its increase^ as in 
Marwar The losses could not well be replaced by beasts 
tamed anew. 


^ Ludwig, indeed, in his translation of the Rig-veda, renders 
ushtra at one time by ‘ camel,' at another by ‘ buffalo/ 

Rv. VIII, 5, 37; XLVI, 22. 

® ^ Up to the heavens reached Kahiha^ who gave me four-yoked 
uskiras] by glory the people of Yadu.’ Rv. VIII, 6, 48. 

^ Rv. I, 138, 2. Here Ludwig (Rv. I, 154) translates us/i/ra by 
‘ camel.’ 

^ In Rv, VIII, 46, 31 the tishh'a is said to bellow. The word 
krad, employed in this passage, generally designates the bellowing 
of bulls and the neighing of horses. 

® Lassen, Indische Alterihtirnskunde^ P; 349* In the upper part 
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In the Zebu or hump-backed bull which is a native of 
India the Vedic Arians found a substitute for the camel 
which continued to die out. Like the camel it became the 
favourite beast of burden, and was finall}^ known by the 
same name iishtra. 

But the remembrance of the camel and its useful services 
\\'as not lost. Perhaps the species had never become 
entirely extinct, though surviving only in a few individuals. 
In a later time it became again more common because 
camels began to be introduced from the bordering districts 
of the West. In this way the old name, which had in 
the Vedic period an unsettled meaning, but the original 
signification of which had never been wholly forgotten, 
acquired new importance, and the camel was again de¬ 
nominated by the name u shir a as before. 


The Ass. 

Among the domestic animals of the Avesta people the 
ass is also mentioned, though only in a single passage of 
our texts. In usefulness it stands next to the horse and 
camel. A female ass is the fee wLich must be paid to a 
ph}'sician w^ho has succeeded in healing the wife of the 
chief of a family k I^or curing ladies of higher rank a cow, 
a mare, or a female camel must be given. 

^ ^ ^ -K- -X- * 

Among the Indians of the Vedic time also, the ass was 
greatly valued as a domestic animal. It was mainly 
employed for carrying heavy burdens; but the male ass 
was also yoked to carriages 


of India the camel must have existed in pre-historic times. In 
1834 the bones of this animal were found in a fossil state on the 
spurs of the Himalaya (‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
vol. iv, pp. 517, 694, in Ritter, Asic 7 i^ XIII, p. 634). 

^ Vd. VII, 42 ; kaihwa-daenu. With hithwa compare, from the 
Pamir dialects {Tomaschek^ p. 31), the word kiiat, which means ' the 
coll of an ass’ in Wakhi. 

Zimmer, AiL, pp. 232-233. 
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At present great attention and care are paid to the 
breeding of asses in Persia and Turkistan. This animal is, 
in our northern countries, not seldom headstrong, lazy and 
wilful, though there is no reason at all for making him the 
type of dulness and stupidity. In southern countries he 
makes a more favourable impression. There he is a fine 
and sturdy beast, and is besides no less active than en¬ 
during 

Particularly numerous and renowned are the asses of 
Bokhara and Khiva Every year many are brought to 
Persia, Bagdad, Damascus and Egypt by the Hajis. In 
Tashkend they are nearly as common as horses. Here 
they are of small stature and of white or gray colour ; they 
are able to carry heavy loads. In Khokand, it is true, they 
are very seldom met with, but on the upper Zerafshan, 
where horses are rare, they are used as beasts of burden 

It is not at all improbable that it was in Central Asia 
that the ass, like the horse, was first brought under the 
power of 'hian. At least the sandy and gravelly steppes of 
Central Asia are the original home of the onager or wild 
ass. He is a most handsome and swift animal, very shy^ 
and, therefore, very difficult to hunt Great herds of wild 
asses roam about near the Aral and Caspian and in the 
deserts in the North of the Garmsil, according to the 
reports of travellers 


Sheep and Goats. 

We know already that greater value and importance arc 
attributed by the Avesta to the breeding of cattle than to 


^ Brehm, Thierle'bc 7 i^ vol. II, p. 365 seq. 

^ Khanikoff, Bokhara^ p. 202; cf. Vamb^ry, Skizzen^ p. 199; 
idein^ Reise^ p. 369. Regarding the Persian ass, see Spiegel, E.A. 
vol. 1 , p. 260. Cf. Middendorff, Ferghanah^ p. 281. 

^ Schuyler, Turkistan^ I, pp. 130, 278. 

^ Brehm. Thurleben, vol. II, p. 361 seq. 

° Vambdry, Reise, pp. 96, 98; Perrier, Voyages^ vol. II, p. 294, 
and other passages. Cf. p. 98 of ORA. 
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that of sheep and goats h Probably, whilst cattle were the 
chief property of the settled portion of the people, nomadic 
or semi-nomadic tribes devoted their time to breeding small 
cattle, viz. goats and sheep. 

The usefulness of goats and sheep was certainly not 
unknown to the Avesta. Their milk was occasionally 
drunk, their flesh was doubtless eaten, and their hair and 
wool were made into cloth 

It is easy to explain why the sheep is the symbol of shy 
timidity. The wolf is its most dangerous enemy. As a 
sheep is afraid of the wolf, the demons are afraid of the 
soul of a pious dead person 

The old Iranian farmers kept, not only their herds of 
cattle, but also their flocks on the pastures of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains during summer. In autumn they re¬ 
turned into the valleys and were here sheltered against the 
severity of frost and snow in warm penfolds during the 
whole winter time After their return at the end of 
September the rams were allowed to go to the ewes'”’. 
The lambs, then, were born in the beginning of March, 
and were able, when they had passed a summer on the 
pastures and grown vigorous, to endure the hard Iranian 
winter with less risk than lambs born in July or August. 

The breeding of flocks flourishes in full vigour in the 
districts of the Sir and the Amu and in Afghanistan even 
in our days*^ To a great extent it is favoured by the 
climate and the natural conditions of the soil. On account 
of their being so prolific and so easily driven, sheep and 


’ Sheep 7 naesha^ ewe ??iaeshi • damn, or 7 naesln alone, ram maeslia • 
varshii^ goat buza or iza. 

* Vd. V, 52 ; VII, 15 ; for cloth made of goat-hair v/e have vasira * 
izaena, vide p. 224 of OKA. 

^ Vd. XIX, 33. Cf. Aoge? 7 iada€chd^ P* ^9 j Tt. XXIV, 27. 

■* Cf. supra, p. 171. 

® Cf. stipra, p. 150 ; Roth. ZdduiG. vol. xxxiv, pp. 704-705, 

® In Persia also mutton is in favour and cloth is made from the 
wool of sheep and the hair of goats. Spiegel, E.A. vol. I, 
pp. 260-261; Polak, Persien, vol. II, pp. 96-98. 
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goats* are much affected by wandering herdsmen Their 
transport causes no difficulty, even marches of considerable 
length arc by no means hurtful to them. They easily 
mount the highest valleys and defiles of the mountains, and 
even poor pastures, difficult of access, where cattle would 
starve, are sufficient for their sustenance. 

Besides, they more easily resist the cold of winter than 
cattle, and by no means require such careful and regular 
tending. The inhabitants, therefore, of rugged and barren 
mountainous tracts in which the winters are severe and 
long, always rear them in preference to any other domestic 
animal. 

So sheep and goats arc the most valued animals in the 
mountainous regions of Eastern Iran. They are found on 
the Pamir and in the valleys on the Upper Oxus, in Siri- 
kul, Wakhaii; Shignan and Roshan They are likewise 
the chief property of the nomad Aimaks and Hezares and 
of the wandering herdsmen on the borders of the Khash 
desert^. *' 

No less valuable are sheep and goats to the Afghans and 
Kafirs On the way to Kabul, Burnes met with thousands 
of sheep which belonged to the tribe of the Ghilzais 
They were being marched, as the snows had disappeared, 
into the high valleys of the Hindukush, there to spend the 
summer. 

The fat-tailed sheep of Bokhara are everywhere known 
Their flesh is, as Vambery asserts'^, the best he ever 
tasted in Asia. But it is of course an idle fable to say that 
the tails of these sheep are sometimes of such weight as to 


^ Roscher, Nationaloekonomik des Ackerhaus^ § 12, note 3. 

^ Gordon, ‘Pamir,’ pp. 113, 136; Wood, ‘Journey,’ pp. 212- 
213, 249. Compare also Middendorff, FergJianah^ pp. 289 
seq. 

^ Perrier, Voyages^ vol. i, p. 364; vol. ii, p. 294, &:c. 

Masson, ‘Narrative,’ vol. i, p. 212 ; vol ii, pp, 206, 325. 

® Bokhara^ vol. ii, p. 109. 

Burnes, Bokhara^ vol. iii, p. 151; Vamhdry, Skizzen, p. 196. 

^ Reise^ p^ 3^8. 
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necessitate the animals drag^ging them along behind' them 
on little wheels h 

-X- ->r -X- -X- -X- -X- -if 


The Domestic Cock. 

To what extent poultry were bred by the old Iranian 
people cannot be determined, since our sources of informa- 
tion are very scanty. They were certainly not unknown, 
for fowls arc spoken of in the Avesta along with other 
domestic animals Mention is made of the domestic cock-' 
particularly, which was highly regarded among the Avesta 
people. He seems to be indigenous to Iran. At a com¬ 
paratively late period he was brought from Western Asia to 
Europe; for as late as in the Greek comedians he is called 
the ‘ Persian bird k’ 

Watchfulness and early rising are reputed a great virtue 
by the Mazda-worshippers. In it they were aided by the 
cock which, at early dawn, awakens sleepers by his crowing. 
For this reason he is so highly praised and even held 
sacred in the Avesta. 

The cock is the herald of the yaf^aia Srauslia, who is 
active at the early sun-rise''. With a loud voice he utters 
his cry at break of day and chases away the evil spirits of 


^ Schuyler, Turkis/dn, I, 326. 

Cf. above, p. 167. 

Parodarsk, literally ' the foreseen’ He was so called, I think, 
because he announced and heralded the approach of day by his 
crowing. The partridge, I suppose, is meant by kahrka^ for which 
expressions corresponding wdth the former meaning are also to be 
found in the Pamir dialects {To?nascheh^ p. 38). 

Hehn, Culturpflanzcn^ p. 277 seq. 

•''' Vd. XVIII, 15 seq. For ‘herald’ we have in the original 
text sraoshd-vareza ‘maker of obedience.’ Commonly ‘priest’ is 
understood by this word (Spiegel, Coimn, vol. i, p. 173). The 
meaning seems to be that the cock announces to man the time 
prescribed for the performance of the matutinal ceremonies, as a 
priest enjoins upon the people the due observance of religious 
precepts. 
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night and darkness. The Avesta ascribes to his crowing the 
following meaning: ^ Rise, ye men! praise the genius of 
piety, curse the demons ! If not, Bushyasta, the evil spirit 
of sleep, might assault you, who endeavours to pour sleep 
on all living creatures that are awake at day-break (saying) : 

Sleep long, O man!”—But this docs not become youk’ 

It is said in another place that the cry of the cock is 
heard even before it dawns in the East^. He calls people 
to light the fire of the hearth. But then his mightiest 
adversary, the demon of sleep, breaks in and craftil}" 
whispers to the awaking: ^ Do sleep, yc men! sleep ye, 
who live in sin, sleep ye who spend your life in sinning! ’ 

With such as did not zealously follow the precepts of the 
religion of Mazda and especially disliked the commandment 
of early rising, the cock was certainly no favourite. To the 
sluggard his rousing cry was not seldom very unwelcomc- 
Therefore, they resorted to mockery and contempt in order 
to discredit, as far as possible, the cock, whose voice sounded 
sweet an^l agreeable only to the active and industrious. 
The ikvesta actually mentions two appellations of the cock, 
one of them expressly stated to be used by evil-speaking 
men. Of course such defamation of a most useful and 
honest animal could not but provoke the indignation of the 
religious and orthodox Iranian and cause him to denounce 
such infamy. 

One of these names is Kartd-dansu Literally, it means 
^ cutting with knives,’ and evidently alludes to the shrill, 
insupportable cry of the cock. The second name, Kahrkatds, 
cannot easily be explained ; perhaps it must be translated 


^ The conclusion offers some perplexities and the text is muti¬ 
lated. That hvafsa-daregho • mashyaka must be the words of 
Bushyasta, appears from the passage to be presently brought 
forward. Bva/sa I think to be the imperative of the inchoatine or 
inceptive hvafs from hvap ; but in this case we might expect the 
adv. daregkem. 

- Yt. XXII, 41-42. 

^ Kareid-ddsu from kareia, ‘ knife,’ and ddsu from the root dds::^ 
Skr. damg. 
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by‘fowl-biterIt is not impossible that the meaning is 
obscene. 

The latter name, for certain, was already popular in the 
Arian time. It is also found in the Rig-veda in the form 
Krika-dasUy and is used here also in a contemptuous way 
to denote the cock. A poet who is fond of sleep gives him 
this name in a short song in which he curses in a coarse way 
everything that might trouble his repose: the braying of 
the ass, the sighing of the wind or the rustling of the 
forest, and the cry of the cock: 

‘ Put to death, O Indra! the ass that brays so 
piteously! 

Chase away with the bird Ktindrinachi the wind 
far over the forest! 

Kill every one that makes a noise, curse the Krika- 
dasu !' ^ 


The Dog. 

Between the manner in which the dog was treated by the 
Avesta people, and that in which he is now treated by the 
inhabitants of Persia, there is a great difference. It is well 
known that he is regarded as an impure animal by Moslems. 
With the introduction of Muhammedanism into Central and 
Anterior Asia he has indeed lost all his former dignity and 
value. 

It is narrated by Schuyler that every family of the Sarts 
has at least one dog ; but he is by no means treated as a 

^ Kahrkatas^ Vd. XVIII, 15. Darmesteter, Notes sur VAvesta^ 
20. It will scarcely be possible to separate this word from kahrka, 
N.P. hark ‘ fowl' (cf. kahrkasd). Indeed we are tempted to see in 
kareia and kahrka nothing but collateral forms of Skr. karna 
(formed with suffix ia and ka instead of no), and in ids a mutilation 
of das. In this case the two names might be rendered by ‘ ear- 
mangler.' 

^ Rv. I, 29, 5-7. The dagu in Skb krkaddgu corresponds, it 
cannot be denied, more with the dasti of kareto-ddsu. But it proves 
at the same time, that ids may be regarded only as a mutilation. 

^ Turkisidn^ 1 ,130. 
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favourite, but rather maltreated. He is seldom fed, bcing 
generally left to provide for himself. Their dogs arc 
accordingly lean, weakly and half-starved. They arc em¬ 
ployed for no other purpose than for watching the houses. 
By day and night they ramble about in the vicinity of the 
house, giving the alarm whenever a stranger approaches. 

With the modern Persians the word ‘ dog ’ is a by-word 
of the most insulting kind. As such it is employed in 
divers contumelious expressions, as for instance: ' Whose 
dog was your father ? ’ or ‘ You son of a dog! ’ It may be 
remarked that a similar usage is found in the Rig-veda, 
whereas, on the contrary, such forms of abuse are quite 
impossible in the Avesta : 

' He, the god, may choose like a man the song of the 
pressed Soma ; chase away the avaricious dog^ as 
the Bhrigus the enemy! ’ 

‘ Crush round about the yelping dogs, kill the enemies, 
for you are able to do it, ye A9vins ! 

Reward every song of the bard with riches, bless ye 
both, ye truthful, my hymn ! ’ ^ 

There are excellent dogs in Wakhan. It seems also that 
they are here better treated, because the minds of the 
people are not yet fully imbued with the spirit of Islamism. 
According to Wood, they differ essentially from the Indian 
dogs^. They have long ears and a tufted tail, are commonly 
of a black or reddish-brown colour, in the latter case some¬ 
times spotted. Their shape is lean and more adapted for 
speed than strength. They are very wild and most watch¬ 
ful, and will attack dogs of double their strength. 

In the Avesta the dog is esteemed a faithful companion 
and friend of manHe is particularly useful in taking 
care of his master’s property, especially by protecting herds 
and flocks from all damage. 

^ Rv. IX, loi, 13 (otherwise explained by Ludwig, Rv. II, 512); 
I, 182, 4. 

^ Wood, ' Journey,' p. 246. 

® Span ‘ dog’ = Skr. fvan; a monograph of the dog is the Essay 
of Hovelacque, Le chien dans I Avesta^ les soms gui lui soni diL\, 
soft eloge in the Revue de Linguistique, VIII, p. 187 seq. 
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The Vendidad represents Ahura Mazda as uttering the 
following words : 

‘ 1 created tlic dog in his own clothes and shoes, with 
keen scent and sharp teeth as the property of man to 
protect his folds; I created the dog as a guard 
against enemies. If he is attentive and cares for 
the flocks, and if he, O Zarathushtra, is watchful 
with his voice, no thief nor wolf will come unper- 
ceived into the villages to cany away booty’k 

The dog is, therefore, less the servant of man than his 
friend and house-companion. Along with wives and children 
he forms the ornament of the house and a guarantee of its 
permanence. Numerous dogs are no less desired by the 
Mazda-worshipper than great herds and a rich harvests 
Everywhere the dog appears immediately after man. 
Of all beasts he stands next to him, almost on a footing of 
equality. The ya.cata of earth is offended; whenever dead 
dogs or dead men are deposited in her lap, anc? the ex¬ 
humation of such bodies is a work of the greatest merit 
The dog is sacred and inviolable. It is a great crime to 
beat, to wound, or to kill him. Whoever caused the 
death of a dog by his neglect had to undergo a very severe 
punishment. Every damage suffered by herds or other 
property, in consequence of injury to the watch-dog, was 
expiated in the same way as a sin consciously committed k 
These views of the Avesta completely agree with the 
narration of Herodotus respecting the Magi, who, he says, 
kill everything living except man and the dog^. 

The duties of dogs are various. Hence they are divided 
into several varieties. 


^ Vd. XIII, 39 seq. This passage offers considerable difficulties. 
Drao 7 iagh must be compared with Skr. dravinas. I translate mazu 
by ‘ watchful,’ on the basis of tradition, which interprets mashak 
as zlndvaiid. Beginning from the words yezi • asii - ash-khraihwa 
the original metrical form of the passage may easily be recognized. 
^ Vd. Ill, 3. 

3 Vd. Ill, 8, 12; cf. also Vd. Ill, 36 seq. 

" Vd. XIII, 10 seq. 

VOL. L 
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First in rank stands the dog ^ that watches the herds 
It is his duty to run round the herd on the pasture in order 
to scare away wolves and thieves. From the fact that he 
was ranked highest of all we may conclude how much 
pastoral life was still affected by the Avesta people, and 
how they regarded herds and flocks as their most valuable 
property. The sheep-dog of the herdsmen now living in 
the Pamiris described as being large, of a pale-yellow colour, 
with small erect black ears, black muzzle and thin straight 
tail 

Second to him stands the farm-house dog ^ that watches 
the villager’ He remains near the settlements and has to 
protect them from the same enemies. P'or personal safety 
served the dog ‘ that goes to the blood that is to say, 
who had been taught to keep hold of a man. Finally, we 
must mention the dog that had learnt to play tricks and, 
therefore, was less useful kept only for sport and pastime 

All kinds are named together in the passage which treats 
of the kifling of a dog and its consequences : 

‘ Whoever kills a dog that watches the herds, or one that 
watches the village, or one that goes to the blood, or 
one that has learnt tricks; more dreadfully for us 
and more hideously will his soul wander into the 
world to come, than a wolf which roves about in the 
horrible vast forest 

In a strange panegyric, the tenour of whicla has little 

^ Spa ^yo ■ pasu^h-haurvo. Compare for this and the following 
statement, Vd. XIII, 17 seq. 

^ Vide Tomaschek, Pamirdialekfe^ p. 29. 

Spa •yd • vish-haurvd. 

^ Spa -yd • vdhimazgd. Cf. Spiegel, Co 7 nm. vol. i, p. 176. 

^ Spa 'yd • drakhid-lmnard, 

® Vd. XIII, 8. Towards the end the passage is metrical and 
may be restored in the following manner : Khraosydiaracha • 7id • 
ah 77 id\, * vaydtaracha • hvd • urva * parditi {paro-) asiiCu • aghve * 
yaiha • vehrkd • vayd-tuile dravmd • harezid^ie • razdi/'e. The 
translation is difficult; that of Spiegel and de Harlez must be re¬ 
jected. Vaybtara and vaydtuta (?) are certainly connected with 
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interest for us, his qualities are compared to those of a priest, 
a warrior, a farmer, a slave, a ferocious beast, a bawd and a 
babe! The first he equals in poverty and contentment^ the 
second in watchfulness, the third in activity and restlessness. 
He flatters like a slave or a bawd, roves about in the 
darkness like a thief or wild beast, and his tongue protrudes 
from his mouth like that of an infant k In short, he has 
something of the nature of each of them; he combines the 
characteristics of nearly all beings. 

The dog is recommended with earnestness to the care of 
man by the writers of the Avesta. He who gives him bad 
or insufficient food must expect the severest punishment. 
It is not allowed to cast before him bones which have not 
been bruised, nor any hot food to burn his mouth with 

Female dogs big with young must be particularly taken 
care of. For the lives of many were threatened, if they 
were hurt by any accident. If such an animal was 
frightened away, and fell, in consequence, into a cistern or 
a ditch or a canal, such an offence could by no means be 
expiated 


Skr. hJn^ hhaya. Instead of d 7 'avme I conjecture dram 7 id (from 
root dra ^ to run ’)• The former originated from its connection 
with vayd-iuite, —A division of dogs still more detailed will be found 
in Vd. V, 29. In this passage spa • jazhudti^ aiwizhudii and vlzhudti 
are obscure. With sukuriina compare skm Svhelp ’ in Wakhi (Tom- 
aschek, Pamirdialekte^ p. 29); spd-iau 7 'imd is perhaps the greyhound, 
an excellent breed of which is found in Persia. 

^ Hence the strange epithet of hizu-drajagh. In just the same 
way the dog is called dirgha-jihzya (Rv. VI, 101, i). Perhaps the 
word may have, in the Avesta, at least a metaphoric signification, 
I suppose, ‘talkative,’ to which N.P. zabm-diraz might be com¬ 
pared. 

2 Vd. XIII, 20 seq.; XV, 3. 

® Vd. XV, 5. The word used here for bitch is gad/iwa. It 
certainly cannot mean ‘ cat.’ In the preceding context dogs only 
are spoken of; nor is it probable that the cat was so early known. 
See Hehn, Culiurpfla 7 izc 7 i, p. 531. Now indeed cats are very fre¬ 
quent in Turkistan and fine specimens are seen there. Schuyler, 
Turkislm, vol. i, p. 130. 
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What a contrast between these precepts and the way in 
which dogs are now treated in Central Asia! 

A peculiar purifying power was attributed to the dog. 
Among other evidences this appears from the ceremony of 
the Sagdid^ although the latter has also an idealistic back¬ 
ground. Ways by which dead bodies had been carried, 
were purified by leading over them a dog with certain 
marks. At sight of him fled away the Drtij Nastish 
which had taken possession of the way 


It is known that dogs which have lapsed into a kind of 
savage state are a plague to several countries of the Orient. 
It seems to have been so already in Old Iran. At least 
there occurred, according to the Avesta, instances of men 
being killed by dogs It was, we may suppose, par¬ 
ticularly half-savage dogs which trailed forth carcasses and, 
like foxes and wolves, devoured the corpses exposed on 
the Dakhmas 


§ 19. Agriculture. 

The combination of the terms ‘cattle-breeder’ and ‘hus¬ 
bandman’ is in the Avesta the constant and official de¬ 
nomination of the peasantry Thus by the very idiom 
itself the double nature of husbandry is indicated. 

In a like manner the words ‘ fields ’ and ‘ herds ’ are 


^ Vide Introduction, p. xxxix. 2 supra, pp. 76, 81. 

^ Vd. VII, 4. 4 Vd. V, 3 ; VI, 46. 

® Vdsirya -fshuyds. The former word is derived from vdstra 
‘ pasture,’ and represents the farmer as the owner of herds and 
flocks. But fshuyds is, in my opinion, a derivative of the root 
fshu, which must be connected with Skr. psd ‘ food ’ (cf. also psur). 
By food we must understand corn. It is also called hvaretha in 
the Avesta. Cf. Spiegel, E. A. vol. hi, p. 654 seq. In Ys. XXIX, 
6 the words fshuyaniaecha • vdsirydicha ‘ husbandman and owner 
■of cattle ’ are even used separately. 
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frequently employed together^. Yima, the herdsman of 
the people, prays to Druvaspa: ‘ Grant me that I may 
bestow fields and herds on the creatures of Mazda, that 
T may bestow immortality on the creatures of Mazda! ’ 
Then he asks of Aniihita the boon, that he may wrest from 
the demons riches and blissj fields and herds, abundance 
and power 

The nature of the soil in the country of the Avesta 
people is on the whole more favourable to cattle-breeding 
than to agriculture. There is abundance of pasture, but 
the soil adapted to tillage is rather scanty. 

By glancing at present conditions we shall be better able 
to judge of the husbandry of this people in antiquity. 

The cultivable and cultivated land in Central Asia is of 
two kinds. It lies either on the slopes of the mountains or 
immediately on the banks of rivers. In the former it 
derives the necessary moisture from springs and atmo¬ 
spherical deposits, in the latter from artificial irrigation. 

Thus the rude and barren tracks of the higher mountains 
are, on the whole, excluded from agriculture. It is only 
in the wider and more open valleys, as in those of the 
Panja, the Kokcha, the Herirud and other rivers that corn 
can be produced in considerable quantities, as far as climate 
and temperature will allow. In the glen-like transverse 
valleys only isolated parcels of the soil can be brought 
under tillage. The pastures alone are as a rule of real 
value for the husbandry of the people in Central Asia. 

Low-lying plains and plateaus are for the most part no 
less unfit for the cultivation of corn. Even along the banks 
of rivers it is only possible when the construction of water- 
channels is not rendered impracticable by the configuration 
of the land. Wherever the surface of the river lies beneath 
the bottom of the valley, wherever the bank rises steeply, 
its waters are often quite useless. 

Schuyler says with respect to the Russian dominions ^: 

^ Fshaoni • vathwa. The former is, indeed, connected with 
fshiiyat and means ^ corn, cornfield.* 

Yt. IX, 9; V, 26. Cf. Yt. XIX, 32. 

® Turkisidn^ vol. i, p. 284. 
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‘A map of Central Asia, on which all the arable lands 
were carefully marked, would be at once instructive and 
curious, so narrow would be the green strips along the 
rivers and at the foot of the mountains.’ According to his 
calculations, in the district of Zerafshan only about one- 
sixth part of the soil is cultivable. In adding the districts 
of Khdjend and Kurama this proportion will be still less 
favourable, since in those provinces there are vast deserts. 
In the latter case there remain only about two twenty- 
fifth parts of useful ground, in Central Asia altogether 
no more than one-sixtieth part. 

As to the districts in the South of the Amu I have no 
statistical computation like that of Schuyler for Turkistan. 
But in reading the accounts of the journeys of Wood, 
Ferrier, Grodekoff and others, we may probably conjecture 
that the nature of the soil must be very similar there. 

The northern slopes of the Hindukush apparently contain 
in their valleys a rather considerable extent of cultivable 
land. E^n far from the banks of rivers good pasture-land 
is found; but, for want of moisture, the ground is not fit 
for raising large crops of corn. This is expressly stated by 
Wood with respect to the district lying between Kurum and 
Abi-Kunduz^. The plateau between Kurum and S'lripul, 
which has been traversed by Ferrier, appears to be of a 
similar nature^. 

If soil of natural productiveness were found in abundance, 
the water of the rivers would not be utilized as was actually 
the case. 

In the upper and middle course of a river the ground 
does not always allow the turning-off of the waters into 
channels. And yet a great number of such channels were 
passed by Ferrier, as he approached the Dehiis on his way 
from Kurum The river Siripul, also, has such low flat 


^ Wood, ‘Journey,’ pp. 135-136. The plain between the streams 
that water Kunduz and Kurum has an undulating surface, and, 
though unfit for agriculture, affords excellent pasturage. 

^ Ferrier, Voyages^ I, pp. 417-418. 

^ Ibid. p. 419, 
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banks near this town, though it is situated in the mountains, 
that its water can be made use of for irrigation in spring k 

Natural!}", artificial irrigation is not cmplo}^cd to any 
great degree before the rivers enter level land. Con¬ 
sequently, some of the most considerable settlements arc 
situated on the vciy verge of the desert. The flat districts 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh are traversed by numerous 
channels, which distribute the water over the whole plain 
on which lie the ruins of ancient Bactria. This, in old 
times, caused its great fertility^ and is at present the cause 
of the marsh}^ state of its soil, where cultivation docs not 
flourish‘k 

But the water of the river is absorbed by^ this manner of 
irrigation to such a degree that it disappears in the sands 
of the steppes without reaching the Oxus. Yet, even in 
the North-East of Balkh, there are ruins of considerable 
extent in the midst of the desert. They are called Siyah- 
gird k They certainty afford proof that in earlier times the 
quantity of water flowing from the mountains t^as by far 
greater, or at least that cultivation was far more efficient 
than now-a-days. 

What has been said of Balkh is no less true with regard 
to Kunduz and Khulm, Shibarjan and Andkhui, and par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the oasis of Merv 

The situation of the HciTrud is apparently more favour¬ 
able. Its valley is broad and open, and arable land is 
found in greater extent even near the middle course of the 
stream. The district of Haraiva, therefore, was doubtless, 
in early times, already an important centre of cultivation. 
The same may be said with respect to the tracts situated 
to the West on the Keshef, the Atrek and Gurgan, which led 
the people up into the more fertile fields of Media. 

A large tract of fertile ground is also found about the 
lake of Hamun, but the soil is not seldom marshy. It was 

^ Cf. p. 70 of Os/Iranzsche Kulhir, 

^ GrodekofF, ‘Ride,’ p. 80; Ferrier, ‘Voyages,’ vol. i, pp. 389-391’; 
Burnes, ‘Bokhara,’vol. ii, p. 207; Elphinstone, ‘Kabul,’ vol. ii, p. 213. 

® Grodekoff, ‘Ride,’ pp. 13-14. 

^ Comp. pp. 60, 62, 69, 70, 71 of OKA. 
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without doubt necessary to drain it in many places, before 
tilling and sowing were possible. East of the lake of 
Hfimfin waterless deserts extend as far as the mountains, 
only a few strips affording suitable pastures to nomad 
tribes, at least in winter. Arable land is found only in 
narrow strips along the rivers Fararud, Khashrud, and 
especially the Hilmend. But cultivation is here rendered 
possible only by artificial irrigation. 

In the mountainous regions of the Aimaks and Hezares 
there is abundance of natural pasture. It may be regarded 
as certain that agriculture is possible in some places, but in 
comparison with cattle-breeding it will doubtless remain 
unimportant. 

I shall now pass over to the province South-West of 
Cabul, between the inner Suleiman range and the Hilmend. 
It has the general character of a rather sterile plateau 
traversed by ranges of mountains. There arc sufficient 
pastures; but fields and gardens are confined, for the 
most part; to the banks of rivers, namely the Arghandab, 
the Tarnak, and the Arghesan. Here also the ground 
everywhere requires an artificial supply of water in order to 
repay cultivation. 

The mountains of Pishin are rocky, cold, devoid of 
vegetation. Even the plateau of Toba, praised for its 
beauty, consists almost exclusively of pastures. Corn is 
grown in small tracts, where the ground can be watered. 
The Shorawak too owes its productiveness exclusively to 
artificial irrigation \ 

We know little about the nature of the soil of the upper 
Kurum and Gomal, where pasture-land is certainly abun¬ 
dant ; however, arable land cannot be wanting since there is 
no lack of irrigation. The valley of the Cabulrud is no less 
adapted for extensive cultivation. But in the mountains of 
Kohistan, Kafiristan and Chitral, the land available for 
tillage is, for the most part, restricted to the wider valleys 
and the more gentle slopes. Pasture-land is here also very 
common. The rugged and rocky parts of the highest 
mountains are absolutely useless for cultivation. 


^ Comp. pp. no, II2 of OI^A. 
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With such conditions of soil, husbandry must naturally 
increase and flourish. It is a matter of course that every 
spot of land, even the smallest, is profited by, if it can be 
cultivated. As the sterility of the soil is caused by the 
deficiency of moisture, artificial irrigation is especially em¬ 
ployed in a most rational way, and advantage is taken of 
the water of rivers, lakes and springs as far as possible. 

Indeed the irrigation of the soil is carried out with admi¬ 
rable care throughout Turkistan, Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Persians evince great ability and skill in their 
system of irrigation. And yet it is followed by people who 
have no technical knowledge at all, and whose appliances 
must be called to some extent defective. We cannot but 
admire whatever the Persians accomplish in finding out 
springs, in digging subterranean channels, in dividing and 
diverting rivers. Hundreds of villages have been created 
by turning the course of rivers or by separating one river 
into several branches ^ 

The beauty of the aqueducts in the environs of Plerat 
is praised by many a traveller^. The system of irrigation 
practised in Afghan Turkistan, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Balkh, Andkhtd and Shibargan, has been referred 
to by me on several occasions. Nor is it less certain that 
the oasis of Khiva owes its fertility solely to the channels 
cut from the Oxus. 

Nowhere, I think, is the art of watering fields more 
perfect, nowhere is every drop of water turned to better 
account than in the valley of the Zerafshan. We are 
perfectly right in stating that here population can only 
increase if the supply of water increases. 

According to Radloff^, it might be difficult, even for 
scientifically trained engineers, to make anything more 
skilfully than has been done by the people that dwell on 
the banks of the Zerafshan. The picturesqueness of the 

1 Polak, Fersien, vol. ii, pp. ii6, 119; cf. Ritter, Asie^z, VIII, 
p, 448 ; Roscher, Naiionalokonomik^ § 36, note 6. 

- Fs!*£f(? pp. 73-74 of'C* 7 sr^. 

^ Zeitschrift der Gesellscha/t filr Erdkunde^ vol. vi, p. 4^7 seq. 
Comp. Khanikoff, Bokhara^ p. 46. 
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neighbourhood of Samarkand depends entirely on artificial 
irrigation. Without such a supply of water the valley 
would be sterile and barren. But now the banks of the 
river are crowned by blossoming gardens and groves of 
fruit-bearing trees, by waving fields and smiling meadows, 
wherein feed numerous herds. And not far from here lies 
the most dreary desert of the globe! 

The system of irrigation adopted by the inhabitants 
of the district of Zerafshan is described at length by 
Schuyler h 

Between Penjkend and the lake of Dengiz into which 
the Zerafshan flows, 85 principal channels are numbered. 
Their whole length amounts to 2500 kilometres. The 
numerous branches and ditches, which divide from the 
channels and distiibute the water over fields and gardens, 
are not included in this reckoning. 

The first great channel, called Bulungur, branches off 
near Penjkend from the right bank. It waters the tracts 
to the North of the river and is one of the oldest in the 
valley of the Zerafshan. 

Further down, on the left side, begins the channel 
Dargam This supplies Samarkand and the territory on 
the left side of the Zerafshan with the necessary moisture. 

At the foot of the hill Chupan-ata, not far from Samar¬ 
kand, the river divides into two different streams. The North¬ 
ern is called Aic-darya, ‘ white stream ; ’ and the Southern, 
Kara-darya, ‘black stream.’ The}’' enclose an island of con- 
riderable fertility. Its length is 113 kilometres, its greatest 
breadth 14 kilometres. Above Katta-kurgan the Kara- 
darya sends off the channel Nari-pai, which returns after 
a course of 80 kilometres into the Zerafshan near Kermin. 
The whole Eastern part of Bokhara depends on the Kara- 
darya and Nari-pai for its water-supply. 

The town of Bokhara and the province in the North of it 
are watered by the Sheheri-rud and other channels, which 
branch off from the Zerafshan below Kermin. Almost all 


^ Schuyler, Turkisidn, vol. i, p. 286 seq. 
^ Vide p. 33 of OKA. 
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the rest of the water of this river is distributed over 
country by ditches and channels ; only a very small port 
reaches the lake of Dengiz. 


At the first colonization of the country the Arians, 
deed, commenced with cultivating tracts that were na 
rally productive. Rut very soon misfortunes, attended w 
great danger, began to be felt. The rainfall in Turkist 
and Eastern Iran is extremely unequal, the success of t 
harvest is, therefore, very uncertain^. Bad harvests a 
times of pressing want and distress must have been c 
pcrienccd. 

In the early times, therefore, the project was planned 
employing the water of rivers for the irrigation of the ficlc 
The colonists settled on the banks of a river and extends 
their fields as far as artificial irrigation was possible. 

The Avesta people had already no inconsiderable tccl 
nical skill for irrigation. In the Gathas, it is "'true, th 
subject is not spoken of. We shall see that this is to h 
accounted for not only by the scantiness of the texts, bi 


^ Schuyler, Turkisian^ voli, p. 292: ‘Experience shows, tO( 
that the harvests on these (rain) lands arc exceedingly variabl 
Thus, for example, in 1862, the extensive rain-lands to the south c 
Katta-kurgan, called Chul, produced 1,106 000 bushels of wheat 
in 1868: 155,620; in 1870: 4S6 ; and in 1871: 12,430. .. . Th 
great famine of 1870 is still remembered. From iSio to 181 
there was no winter, and no rain fell in the spring, wherefore th 
harvest in the rain-lands failed entirely, and there was such afamin 
that men sold their children, their sisters and mothers, and eithe 
killed the old people or left them to starve. In 1835 there Wii^ 
another famine from the same causes, but less disastrous in its 
sequences, as there had been a remarkably good harvest in 
preceding year. In the winter of 1869-70 there was no snow 
very little rain in the following spring, so that the wheat on tb 
rain-lands had no sooner sprouted than it dried up.’ These 
are taken from an essay written by Grebenkin on the ‘ Cauf-^cs c 
the Bad Harvests in Bokhara,’ published in the TurkislatL 
1872, Nos. 17 and 18. 
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that it is also founded on the economical state of the first 
period of Zoroastrian civilization. 

In the later Avesta we see that agriculture was highly 
developed. All the means are already known and em¬ 
ployed by which nature is assisted and its deficiencies 
relieved in Central Asia even in our days 

Both the draining of morasses and the irrigation of arid 
soil are praised as highly meritorious^. Such draining 
was indispensable in some regions, as for instance on the 
Hamun; while irrigation was almost necessary in all parts 
of the country. The religion of Mazda invites its adherents 
to ceaseless activity in agriculture no less than in other pur¬ 
suits. It bids them fight against sterility and barrenness, 
and create instead of them affluence and culture. 

Only the cultivated ground is the property of Mazda. 
Regions devoid of cultivation are haunted by evil spirits. 
Wherever, therefore, a follower of the Avesta religion 
settles, it will be his first duty to render the soil productive. 
It is a trTumph of the good cause whenever a portion of 
arable ground is wrung from the death-like desert. In the 
Vendidad the genius of the earth is said to rejoice at the 
soil being tilled and corn produced, and to mourn at its 
remaining barren and sterile. The earth is like a woman, 
who misses her vocation when she grows old childless, but 
who is proud in happiness and beauty when healthy sons 
owe their lives to her 

This view will explain why in the Avesta belief and 
unbelief are so often brought in immediate connection with 
the vegetable life of nature. 

At the birth of Zarathushtra the waters and plants 
increase. On the contrary, a sinner who has defiled 

Terms of agriculture are: aiwi-varez To work the soil’ (N.P. 
ha7''ztdan^ harzi^dr, harztgdri) ; kdra] To beget, to produce (fruit)’; 
yao^kar%\iU (from j/ava + karsM, from root kareskz^Skv. krsh^ cf. 
^rslh/z, charshani ‘ cultivation of corn ’). 

■ 2 ■'Vd. Ill, 4-5. 

3 This idea is chiefly made use of in the third chapter of the 
Vendio'lad, and forms the key-note of the whole passage. Cf. 
ZddmG, voT xxxiv, p. 421 note. 
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himself touching a dead body, will cause the 

to be parched by heat or herds and flocks to be endangered 

by enormous masses of snow in winter^. 

A misbeliever, an As/ioiiaitgJia^ takes away all fertility 
from the country he dwells in. Only after he has suffered 
merited death is it that prosperity and aHluence, bliss and 
plenty, will return to it 

The prostitute, who mingles the seed of the pious and 
impious, is said to dry up by her looks a third part of the 
running waters, and to stunt a third part of the beautiful 
gold-coloured plants. The attacks of evil spirits arc directed 
peculiarly against the fertility of the earth. The good 
spirits endeavour to keep off these assaults : 

‘ When the Evil Spirit sought to overwhelm the creations 
of the Good and Holy Spirit, there intervened, 
hostile to him, Vohu-mano and the Fire. They 
both overthrew the enmity of the evil, wicked Spirit, 
that he might never check the course of waters, nor 
prevent the growth 'of plants. At once the blissful 
waters of the high Creator, of the powerful Ahura 
Mazda, began to flow and His plants began to 
sprout 

The practical side of the Zoroastrian religion was, of 
course, of the greatest importance for civilization. What 
happy influence it exercised in Persia has been shown in an 
excellent manner by Ritter By the cultivation of the 
ground, the construction of fountains and the planting of 
trees the rigour of the Iranian soil and climate were gradu¬ 
ally and imperceptibly mitigated. 

It is certainly not unknown that the last followers of the 
Zoroastrian religion on Persian ground, the Guebers in 
Yezd and Kirman, chiefly attended to horticulture. It was 
not by the severity of external circumstances alone that 
they were compelled to do so They were in no less 

1 Yt, XIII, 93; Vd, VII, 26-27. " Vd. IX, 53-57. 

^ Yt, XIII, 77-78. Cf. Geldiier, Meirik^ § 81. 

* Asien^ vol. viii, p. 275. 

® KhanikofF, Memoire, p. 203: ^Emp^chds par la concurrance 
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degree influenced by their religious precepts and their 
habitual esteem for agricultural pursuits. 

Artificial irrigation is, according to the Avesta, an in¬ 
dispensable requisite in agriculture In the district of 
Zerafshan there is a custom of dividing the field into squares 
in growing lucern and grain which demand an equal dis¬ 
tribution of water. They are separated by small ridges 
a few inches high. When they are filled with water, the 
opening from the canal is closed and the water is left to 
soak into the soil 

Probably, in old times as at present, the main channel was 
first dug. Frojn it there branched ofif, if wanted, secondary 
channels and ditches which distributed the water over the 
fields. It is diaracteristic of the regard for public utility in 
the Avest^f^eople, that in the Vendidad the construction 
of water-/^^^nnels is enjoined as compensation for tres¬ 
passes 

On fieh^p too distant from the river wells were dug in 
search of Springs The water was then drawn up, we must 
suppose, by means of suitable appliances. 

In the construction of wells the modern Persians show 

_ ^ __ 

des mu.'^ulmans de prendre une part active dans le commerce et 
dans Emdustrie manufacturi^re, les Gu^bres se livrent presque ex- 
clusivement au jardinage.' 

^ ’Ndiat • dpem • hinchaiti • avi • yavO'Chardnem^ Vd. V, g ; mdcha ' 
pa%chaeta • Mazdayasna ■ tarn • zdm • kdrayen^ via • dpd < harezayen^ 

Vd. vi, 2. 

^ Schuyler, TurkuiCin^ vol. h p. 2 89. 

^ Vd. XIV, 12; V, 5. The ditches made for irrigation are 
called vaidhi or vdidhi. In the Pamir dialects {ToviascJiek, p. 24) 
is found wadh^ zoiedh with the same signification. A greater 
channel is called urudh^ Vd. XIII, 38. The order of the ex¬ 
pressions, viaegha^ chdiii^ vac?na, iirudh^ dp-ndvya, is to be observed. 
The enumeration is made apparently from the smallest to the 
larger. Justi translates ‘river,' but this is probably denoted by the 
last expression. I would refer also to Vsp. XVI, 3 : shdiihrya * 
apascha • zeviascha • urvardoscha, ‘ the waters, fields and herbs 
appertaining to a settlement.' 

^ Chain or r/^a/=N.P. chdh ^ puteus^ fovea' Vd. XIII, 38; 
vr 33 . 
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special ability. They combine them by horizontal stream- 
works, so as to form a whole net-work of subterranean 
channels. The water is drawn up in the following' manner : 
the bucket, fastened to a rope, Is sunk into the well ; the 
rope runs round a beam; oxen yoked to its opposite end 
draw up the bucket when filled. In order to lighten the 
work the team is commonly driven down an inclined 
plane h 

In regions Y.Iicrc water was particular!}’ scarce, cisterns 
seem to have been constructed The rain-water gathered 
there appears to have served for men and herds. It was 
scarcely sufficient for irrigating the fields. 

The Avesta distinguishes three stages in agricultural 
pursuits: watering, ploughing 7 ip, and ploughing down 
The ploughing up was immediately followed by the sowing 
of corn. Then the seed was covered with earth. Of the 
form of the plough and of the harrow nothing certain can be 
stated. At present agricultural implements are very sim[)le 
and primitive in Turkistan. Hence we may suppose tha' 
they were no less so in ancient days. 

According to the statements of the Avesta, the irrig" 
of the soil must have preceded the work of the p 
It was considered a preliminary condition of tilling 
sowing. But it was not thought sufficient to water . 
fields only once. It was repeated two ar three times 
In agreement with this is the actual custom of the peasantr} 
in the environs of Samarkand in growing wheat. 

'Winter-wheat and barley afc\sown about the middle of 
September, and worked in with a rude harrow, Wintcr- 


^ Polak, Persien, voL i, p. 120. 

^ Such cisterns are probably meant (Vd. XV, 39) by avakana 
(from root kan ^ to dig ’). 

^ Vd. VI, 6 : hikhti, kar^ii (from root karesh To draw fur¬ 
rows’), parakanii, 

^ Vd. XIV, 13 : ' Arabic and productive land {pam • karshylim - 
raodhymii) shall be given to pious men in good piety for the expia¬ 
tion of the soul. Creator I of what kind must the land be? Such 
(a land) as is itoi(^e watered: Vd. V, 5 ; ana • id * vaidlnm ay Jo, ana- 
biiwi, ana • thriiim ; paseka • iiiirm. 
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wheat is irrigated two or three times, barley only once, and 
the haiwest ripens about the end of Mayh’ 

We do not learn, anything further of the tasks and labours 
of the farmer until the harvest-time. Nor can it be stated, 
as I have already remarked what kind of grain was culti¬ 
vated. At present, wheat is general in Turkistan. In the 
district of Zerafshan one-fourth part of the watered land is 
sown with wheat, about one-fifteenth only with barley^. 
The agricultural system followed by the Avesta people 
especially resembles that which is at present employed 
with respect to wheat. Yet I dare not hence draw any 
natural conclusion with regard to the ancient practice. 

The time for gathering the harvest was, of course, very 
different according to climate and temperature, and even 
according to the season of sowing in different provinces. 
By the beginning of September the crop was everywhere 
brought home, even in the coldest districts. At this time, 
therefore, the harvest-feast was celebrated 

When the corn was cut, it was probably trodden out by 
Tses and oxen driven over the sheaves spread on the 
md. This method is still generally practised. What- 
not immediately consumed was. preserved in barns. 
sepaJ^tion of the grain from the chaff was performed 
joinnowtiig or fanning. In the mUl, the construction of 
iich was certainly most primitive, the corn was ground 
^nd so meal was made 


^ Schuyler, Turkistan^ vol. i, p. 290, 

2 Comp. pp. 151-152 of OKA. 

3 Schuyler, Turkistan^ vol. i, p. 291. 

4 Paiii^h-hahya. Vide p. 146 of OKA. Hence, therefore, we 
must not conclude that the climate was exceptionally rigorous. 
How is it possible to lay down a universally valid law for terri¬ 
tories of such diametrically opposite character, as Balkh and 
Kabul, Sei'stan and Ghazna, the districts of Panja and Zerafschan ? 
The harvest certainly took place one or two months later in the 
mountain valleys than in the hot plains. 

^ Favan ^barn' (Vd. XVII, 3); sudhu^h ‘ winnowing-fan' (from 
rt. sudh—Skx. gudh ‘ to cleanse’), Vd. Ill, 32 ; pi^hira 'milk (from 
It. pisk ‘ to grind ’) *, gunda ' meal.’ Schuyler, Turkistan^ vol. i, 
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Not only corn, but also grass and fruit-trees were objects 
of cultivation with the Avesta people: 

‘Creator of this material world, Thou Holy One! 
Where, thirdly, is the Earth most gladdened? 
Ahura Mazda answered: Wherever grain is mostly 
produced, O son of Spitama, Zarathushtra, and 
grass and fruit-bearing trees; wherever arid land 
is changed into watered, and marshy into dry landh’ 

We know that in Old-Irdn stall-feeding was necessary 
during winter. This required the storing of hay in spite of 
abundant pastures. According to the passage cited above 
it will scarcely be contested that grass was grown But it 
was certainly restricted as far as possible on account of the 
small extent of productive land. But a portion of the 
winter fodder might have been also obtained from pastures. 

It is a matter of importance that the Avesta people also 
cultivated ti^ces. This circumstance proves that they were a 
fully-settled people. He who cultivates grain, tak^es care of 
his immediate wants, but he who rears trees, thinks less of 
his own advantage than of that of his children and grand¬ 
children who shall one day enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
He supposes that his progeny will dwell on the same land, 
will plough the same held. Conhding in their love and 
reverence for himself he will leave them his land in the 
best possible condition. 

I have already spoken about the abundance of fruit in 
Turkistan and Eastern Iran^ Persia and Afghanistan, 
which are more favourably situated, are famous for their 
splendid gardens. 

In his description of the inhabitants of Zerafshan in 
connection with the subject of horticulture, Schuyler says : 


p. 290: ‘The grain, instead of being thrashed, is trodden out by 
oxen and horses, and then cleaned by being tossed in the air.’ 

1 Vd. Ill, 4. 

^ Also in Vd. XV, 41-42 the question seems to refer to artifici¬ 
ally laid-out meadows {yd • aeiem • vdsirem • uzdasia • vastridd). It 
is true that Geldner translates ‘ hurdle.* 

® Vide p. 151 of OKA. 

VOL. I. P 
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‘ The gardens are the glory of all this land. The long 
rows of poplars and elm-trees, the vineyards, the dark 
foliage of the pomegranate over the walls, transport one at 
once to the plains of Lombardy or of Southern France. 
In the early spring the outskirts of the city and indeed 
the whole valley are one mass of white and pink with the 
bloom of almond and peach, of cherry and apple, of apricot 
and plum trees, which perfume the air for miles around. 
Nowhere are fruits more abundant, and of some varieties it 
can be said that nowhere are they better k" 


Little can be stated with certainty as to the system of 
managing farms followed by the Avesta people. It may 
have varied in different provinces. 

A system of fields having permanent pasturage is best 
adapted to the conditions of the soil. It is characteristic 
of this system that the ground is divided into two principal 
portions, of which one is employed for growing corn, the 
other as permanent pasture k The former lies nearer to 
the centre, or the settlement, in order to lessen the work in 
the fields. In Iran it was limited to the banks of rivers, or 
slopes naturally irrigated. 

Manuring was unknown. Had it ever been practised, it 
would have been mentioned among the preparatory stages 
of agriculture not less than irrigation. Nor do we know 
whether several species of grain were cultivated or whether 
the rotation of crops was understood. It was necessary, 
therefore, to let the soil lie fallow at certain periods. It 
was also not impossible to turn it into grass-land, since the 
cultivation of meadows was at least not quite unknown. 

Finally, I again refer here to the state of husbandry in 
the district of Zerafshan, as known to us and as described 
by Schuyler^: 

^Farmers possessing only four or five acres endeavour 
by careful cultivation to get as much out of their land as 


’ Turkisfdn^ vol, i, p. 296. 

2 Roscher, NaiionalokonoTnik, § 25. 
® Turkistdn^ vol. i, pp. 289-290. 
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possible, without allowing it to lie fallow too long. In 
general the larger farmers pursue a modification of the 
three-field system. The field, after lying fallow for a year, 
is sown with winter-wheat or barley. The next year, after 
this crop is reaped, the land is again ploughed up and sown 
for the second harvest with millet, sesame, lentils, carrots or 
poppies.’ 


§ 20 . Maimfacticres, 

Every manufacture begins in the family. Originally, 
it is exclusively a domestic industry. Wherever it has 
already begun to become a profession, it is not the ex¬ 
clusive occupation. Farming is carried on at the same 
time as a subsidiary employment, as is not seldom the case 
in our villages. 

Not before considerable numbers crowd together in one 
place, or before a lively commercial intercourse allowing 
the constant exchange of manufactured articles in return 
for natural productions, arises, will industry make any great 
progress. This progress, therefore, coincides with the 
gradual development of villages into towns. Then, by 
reason of the increasing demand, the manufacturer is able 
to support himself and his family by his industry. He finds 
it no longer profitable to work in the fields. All his energy 
is devoted to his craft; increasing custom sharpens his 
ingenuity, and thus industry thrives not merely in extent 
but also in excellence. 

With the Avesta people it is true that manufactures did 
not develope in such a normal way. And yet the follow¬ 
ing sketch may serve as a standard whereby to judge the 
state of industry in Old-Iran at the period described in the 
Avesta. 

The articles of manufacture in use among the Avesta 
people were many and various, in fact, too varied to allow 
us to think of them as merely the productions of domestic 
industry in the full sense of the word. Thus we are 

P 2 
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compelled to assume that there was a distinct class of 
handicraftsmen. 

With these brief observations I proceed to enter more 
closely into this question. 

Special skill seems to have been shewn in the working 
of metals. The manufacture of instruments of gold and 
brass or bronze was the most important branch of this in¬ 
dustry; but silver, copper and lead too seem to have been 
worked We must not forget that the Avesta texts are 
too scanty to furnish an idea of the instruments which they 
made use of, or of their mode of working and technical 
knowledge. 

Gold was the best known and most precious metal. No 
less on account of its brilliancy and splendour, than on 
account of the little difficulty which it offers to the workman, 
it was employed first of all metals in different parts of the 
world. 

In Old-Iran jewellery was chiefly made of gold. The 
Avesta^ speaks of golden fillets, ear-rings and necklaces. 
Gold cups or bowls seem to have been used on the occasions 
of the Hauma consecration^. Gold was also employed for 
the embellishment of arms, particularly the hilts of daggers 
and swords. The dagger, which the legendary king Yima 
wore as a badge of his sovereign power,is styled ^decorated 
with gold\'' Finally, it must be mentioned that gold 
embroidery on garments, coverings and carpets was not 
quite unknown 

^ Vide pp. 147-148 of OKA. The workshop (?) of a worker in 
metals is called pisra. The particular class is denoted by the com¬ 
pounds : zaravyd-saepa^ ei'ezato-saepa^ &c. Pisra may be connected 
with Skr. pig ‘ to adorn, to decorate, to work skilfully'; saepa must 
be derived from rt. sip, which has been preserved in N.P. sifian 
‘ to harden.' For the whole statement compare Vd. VIII, 87 seq., 
where you will find a list of manufactures in which fire is used. 

^ Zaranyo-pusa ^ with golden fillets' (Yt. XV, 57 ; XIX, 41); za- 
rayiyo-mina ‘with a golden necklace’ (Yt. XV, 57). Cf. Yt. V, 
Z27 and p. 227 of OKA. 

^ Ta^ta • zaranam 1. Ys. X, 17. 

* Ash/ra * zaranyd-paesa. Vd. II, 7. Cf. Skr. hirarypa-pegas. 

^ See pp. 223, 235, 227 of OKA. 
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Gold is principally mentioned wherever divine beings or 
things belonging to them are spoken of. 

The chariot and the chariot-wheels of the %mnd-yazaia 
Vayu and of Mithra are made of gold. The former wears 
a girdle, a helmet, and arms of gold ; the latter is clad in 
a gold coat-of-maiP. The very hoofs of the horses of 
Mithra and Srausha are shod with gold or silver2. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these words are merely 
metaphorical. Certainly no one will conclude from such 
descriptions that helmets or mail-coats, nay, even chariots 
and wheels and horse-shoes, were made of gold! Yet by 
these figures of speech it is proved beyond doubt that 
these precious metals were worked to no little extent. We 
see also that gold was considered a symbol of affluence and 
splendour and therefore reckoned among the possessions of 
divine beings. 

Besides vessels of gold there were others of silver, brass 
and copper, and likewise of stone, clay and wood Those 
of brass or lead were of least value. The mos^: common 
things only, used in every-day life, were made of these 
materials. It must be remarked that vessels of lead were 
apt to become very dangerous to health"^. 

Silver was considered inferior only to gold. But the 
former was worked far less than the latter. The cup in 
which the Hauma is purified is made either of gold or 
silver. Mithra wears on his head a helmet of silver 

Arms and weapons are chiefly made of brass or bronze, 
e.g., helmets and coats-of-mail, arrow-heads and metal- 
heads of clubs, as well as the blades of swords and daggers^. 


' Yt. XV, 57; X, 112, 124, 136. 

2 Yt. X, 125; Ys. LVII, 2.7. 

^ Vd. VII, 74 seq. treats of the cleansing of such vessels. Cf. 
hdvana * ayaghapia (Ys. XXII, 2). 

^ Ayaghaenem • vd * srum • vd • nitema * khshathra * vairya^ Vd. 
XVI, 6. 

" Ys. X, 17; Yt. X, 112. 

® An iron-foundry is called fra-hich (Yt, X, 96). Compare Skr. 
sam-sich^ Athrawa-veda, XI, 8, 13 (B.R. sub voce). 
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In the Avesta, therefore, the word ‘brass’ is metaphorically 
employed for arms. 

Clubs were also covered with plates and knobs of copper 
to increase their size and weight k 

I come now to pottery. 

Earthen vessels have already been mentioned above. 
They were usually baked in kilns ^ specially constructed for 
the purpose. The art of making and burning tiles was also 
well known. But glass, as I think, was not yet made. The 
belief that the old Iranians manufactured glass would lead 
to important conclusions in the history of civilization. 
But it rests only on an incorrect interpretation of the text 

I would, likewise, ascribe the use of coal as fuel to the 
age of the Avesta The melting of metals required a fire 
of intense heat. This want may first have led to the use of 
coal. The material was less deficient in old times, we may 
suppose, than now-a-days. 

The art of zveaving, though very old and known already 
in the Indo-Germanic period, is mentioned quite casually 
in the Avesta With it is mentioned the art of working 
the skins of beasts into garmen-ts. Since Anahita especially 
is represented as clad in skins, I conjecture that the robes 
of the nobility in particular were trimmed with fur. The 


^ Hence chakushanam-haosafnaenaimm^ Yt. X, 130. 

^ Tmiura^ N.P. fanur^ seems to denote the potter^s kiln. 

® Vd. VIII, 84—85 says khtimbat • hacha • zeniaini-pachikdt and 
khumbat • hacha • ydmo-pachikdt The first I translate ‘ from a 
potter's kiln, where clay is burned/ the latter ' from a potter's kiln, 
where vessels are burned.’ The former term refers to the making 
of tiles, the latter to pottery in its proper sense. It cannot be 
thought strange that the making of the two articles was regarded 
as a single manufacture, and both are therefore called khunba. Of 
conrseydma is connected with ^ poculimI 

^ I infer this from Vd. VIII, 95, where I identify the word 
skairya with N.P. sakdr^ sagdr ‘ coal.’ Thus also Geldner. 

® Vap ' to weave.' Cf. vastra-ubdaena ‘ woven garments.’ More 
difficult of interpretation is izaena • vas/ra, which can scarcely be 
separated from * iza, Skr. aja^ ajd ' goat.' It does not, therefore, 
signify garments of skins, but those made from the hair of goats. 
Cf. p. 224, note 5 of OKA. 
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passage referred to proves at the same time that they knew 
well the seasons in which it was either profitable or the 
reverse to hunt beasts for their fur. 

The building of carriages and the making of harness 
attained a high degree of perfection among the old Iranians 
and the old Indians. But it is to be regretted that many of 
the terms in question are obscure in the Avesta. 

A distinction w^as made, I think, between w^ar-chariots 
and baggage-wagons k The former bore a driver and a 
combatant; the latter seiwed for the carriage of goods during 
peace. 

As a rule there were two horses to each chariot. They 
stood on the right and left sides of the pole, and their 
halters were fastened to it by means of iron hooks''^. Some¬ 
times a carriage-and-four was used A Rich and noble 
gentlemen chiefly indulged in this luxury. The chariots of 
the therefore, are especially described as drawn by 

four horses. 


§ 2J. Aiedicine and Commerce, 

The art of healing appears in the Avesta as a profession 
of a higher order. It plays no unimportant part in our 
texts. It had apparently already attained a certain degree 
of perfection; and, as I am inclined to believe, the priests 
all devoted themselves to this profession K 

^ Av. ratha and vasha. A horse completely harnessed is called 
aspa-yukhta. 

^ Akhna and aiwi-ddna ( = Skr. ahhidhani ; cf. also Tomaschek, 
Pdmirdialckie^ p. '73). Also in Yt X, 12^ some parts of the harness 
are enumerated, e. g. hdm-isa^ Szma ; but I cannot make out their 
meaning. 

® Vdsha • chathruyukhia^ Yd. VII, 41. 

^ Baeshaza, ‘ art of healing,' ‘ medicine,’ and ‘ physician.’ The 
last is also called ihamanaghvat. Again medicine is haeshazya, CT. 
Skr. bhtshaj Tiiid bheshaja. The expression vimddhdgh for ‘curing’ 
(Vd. VII, 38) deserves attention, because it is akin to Latin ?ncdeor, 
medicus, viedicina. Compare, for the whole, Spiegel, E,A, vol. iii, 
pp. 581-582. 
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Diseases were of course considered by the old Iranians to 
be the creations of Evil. They make their appearance 
in numberless forms. There are ten thousand, as the 
Bundehish asserts h Angra Manyu created them on earth 
to damage the pious people. But Ahura Mazda set bounds 
no less to this plague than to all other works of the demons. 
He made the healing plants to grow, by the juice of which 
patients are healed 

Fevers chiefly are endemic in ancient as well as in modern 
Iran. They appear in different formS; and are, therefore, 
denoted in the Avesta by different names. Some of those 
names, for reasons which are apparent, originally mean 
‘flame’ or ‘heat 

The puerperal fever in particular is also mentioned in 
the Avesta as occurring to women in child-bed, and often 
endangering their lives. Like all other fevers, it is accom¬ 
panied by a tormenting thirst 

Women, moreover, are exposed to divers diseases. 
Among them the Avesta mentions the disorder of the 7 /ien^ 
stnmm^ consisting in an abnormal duration of hemorrhage 

Head-aches also afflicted the Iranian Caries^ or con¬ 
sumption*^—the term in question is obscure—desti'oyed the 

^ Bdh. IX, 4; West, ‘Pahlavi Texts,’ part i, p. 31. 

2 Vd. XX, 3-4; XXII, 2. 

® DazJiu (Vd. XX, 3), from rt. daz-^\x. dah ‘to burn.’ Next 
comp. iafnu-V\^v. tapashn (N.P. talish ‘febris’); sdrasii or 
sarasiya (Phlv. garm ‘heat, flame’; according to Darmesteter, Vd. 
p. 221, n. r, it must mean the ague); naeza and naezagh (Phlv. 
ianput- N.P. tanhad ^ rigor fehris^ feverish chill;’ yet in Yt. XIV, 
33 it is used metaphorically for ‘ fire ’). 

^ Yezicha • he • ham • tafnd • jasdi ■ avi • iamiye • zoishmiye, ye- 
zicJia • he • dva *yasha • avi* achish/o • djascit,yascha • sudhd • yascha • 
tarshno, Vd. VII, 70. The word zdisJmu may be connected with 
the root zan ‘ to bear (children).’ 

® Vd. XVI, 8 seq. I will no longer assert with confidence that 
pzsh/ra and skenda in Vd. V, 59, denote sexual diseases. 

® Sdrana^ from sdra ‘ head.’ 

Vazemm-asti. Consumption, as a consequence of unnatural 
practices, is probably meant in Vd. XVIII, 54 by ‘we dry away 
from him his tongue and his fat.’ 
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Strength of his body. An excess of sexual desire ^ might 
likewise become a sort of disease. 

A grave national evil existed in divers cutaneous dis¬ 
orders, among which I shall only specify the itch. Most 
terrible was leprosy, which covers and destroys the body of 
the patient. It rages now-a-days too all over Central Asia 
and certain tracts of Persia 

The bite of snakes caused death by poisoning. This 
may be understood by ‘ the calamity caused by serpents,’ 
spoken of in the Avesta. Some plants, too, contained 
deadly venom, which might be fatal to the incautious 

Furthermore, there are enumerated in the Avesta a series, 
for the most part of bodily defects and infirmities, which 
were regarded as emblems of the evil spirit. There were 
people with a hump on their breasts or backs, stammerers, 
dwarfs or hunch-backed people and such as had overgrown 
teeth To these must be added the blind and the deaf, 
the halt and the lame, the dumb and the idiotic. They 
are all marked by the devil \diseasc\ and therefore"*excluded 
from the sacrifices of the yai:ata Anahita 'k 


^ Vdvej'eshi (Yt. XIII, 131) is certainly connected with Skr. 
vrshan. In Vd. VII, 58, which may be regarded more or less as 
a parallel passage, we read aghosli^ • pourushu • asti • vareso^ but 
the text is corrupt. I should like to change the first word into 
agliaoshihh (cf. 7 naidhyoshevia^ perhaps for 7 naidhyaos]ima according 
to Zdd 7 ?iG. vol. XXXV, p. 666), ‘ evil desire,’ from ag/ia usldz. 

^ Garenu ^ N.P. gar, and pdmazt = Skr. pdviazi ‘ itch’; paesd • vita- 
reio-tanwdxx = N.P. pes ‘ leprosy.’ Cf. Polak, Fersmi, vol. ii, p. 305 ; 
Schuyler, Turkishm, vol. i, pp. i4'7-i48. 

® Azhi-kar’dxiiezn tbaesho,—Kapasti - N.P. kahast ‘ poison.* I must 
pass over other names of diseases, as azhana^ azhahva, kurugha, 
duruka, since they are not intelligible. 

^ Vd. II, 29 : frahava^ apakava^ apdvaya, kasvi\ mmitd-dantazi. 
The translation of the different terms is based upon tradition. 

® Ys. V, 93. AMa = Skr. andha ‘ blind.* Karena ‘ deaf,’ comp. 
Tomaschek, PaTJiirdialekte^ p. 83 (Skr. karna ‘ear’). Drva perhaps 
= dhruva ‘ fixed, not being able to move,’ hence ‘ lame.’ Mura - 
Skr. Tnura ‘ silly, idiotic.’ Ara may perhaps be derived from the 
root rd = Skr. rd ‘ to utter a sound,’ with the primitive a, hence 
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‘ Healing by means of sayings (mathra) ’ was considered 
the chief and most efficacious kind of medical treatment 
But nobody could utter religious sayings and prayers more 
efficaciously than priests. The physicians, therefore, be¬ 
longed to the priestly order. 

If prayers had not the wished-for effect and if the 
demons of disease would not depart from* the patient, the 
physician was called in to help by his skill. According to 
the kind of disorder, therapeutics or surgery, ' the cure by 
means of plants ’ or ' the cure by means of apparatus ’ was 
employed 

The best healing powers have been given by Ahura 
Mazda to plants, especially the poisonous ones. In them 
deadly and healing qualities are combinedTo water 
also healing power was attributed both by the Iranians and 
the Indians Hence it is that Amertat and Harvatat, the 
genii of a long and healthy life, preside over water and 
plants. 

The art of curing was thought very ancient. Its origin 
is traced back to the divine beings by tradition. This art 
was greatly valued by the Avesta people. The last three 
chapters of the Vendidad are almost exclusively devoted 
to it, and it is here that its origin is described. 

Thrita^^ we are told, was the first 'of the helping, 
prudent, powerful, intelligent and rich men belonging to the 


^ dumb.’ Ymdlly, ragha comes from the root r^?|'//=:Skr. las ^ io 
hobble.’ 

^ Maihro-haeshaza (Vd. VII, 44). The mathra and vacliao are 
expressly called haeshaza or baeshazya ' healing, curing.’ Vd. IX, 
27; X, 5; Yt.ni;5. 

^ Urvard-haeshaza and ka}'etd-haeshaza. Vd, VII, 44. 

^ Comp, vi^h-chithrem ‘ a remedy coming from poisonous plants.' 

Comp. Rv. I, 23. 19-21; Zimmer, AiL, p. 272. 

^ Av. Thriia corresponds to the Indian Triia^ to which, as is 
known, the Greek Tp/rcuv, Tpiroykvua are correlative. Evi¬ 

dently Triia was, originally, the deity of the water, either celestial or 
terrestrial. Since water was considered to possess sanative quali¬ 
ties, he might fitly be made the inventor and protector of medical 
science. 
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family of the Paradhata' who fought against sickness and 
death h At his request Mazda causes the numberless 
multitude of healing plants to grow It is also he, ac¬ 
cording' to tradition, who first contrived the double mode of 
treatment, either by plants having medicinal qualities or by 
surgical operations. With native simplicity he is said to 
have requested from Ahura Mazda as a boon a medicine 
coming from poisonous plants, and a metallic knife 

Medical treatment did not extend to men only, but 
also to beasts k There are special precepts regarding the 
efforts which must be made in order to cure dogs that have 
run mad. Medicine should be administered to them en¬ 
tirely in the same way as to man. If this is done in vain it 
is permitted to use violence k 

He who intended to practise medicine was obliged to 
undergo a kind of preliminary examination, in connection 
with which the most characteristic feature was that surgical 
experiments were made on unbelievers. If they died under 
awkward hands, the loss was not considered a gr&t one. 

If he who underwent the examination failed in three 
operations, he was incapable for ever of becoming a phy¬ 
sician. If, nevertheless, he practised medicine, and if one 
of his patients died in consequence of injudicious treatment, 
it was imputed to him as intentional murder. But If, on 
the contrary, he succeeded in three operations and the 
patients recovered, he was allowed to practise without any 
restriction 

If the physician was called to a sick person, he was 
obliged to answer the summons as soon as possible. But 
the Vendidad deprecates hastiness in the treatment of the 
sick. Great importance was evidently attached to a correct 
diagnosis. The physician must observe each symptom of 

1 Vd. XX, 1-2. 

® Urvardo • haeshazyao. Vd. XX, 4. 

^ Vish-chi/krem * dim • ayasaia • ayapia • khshaihra • vairya^ Vd. 
XX, 3. The last term denotes firstly ‘'metal,’ then ‘a metallic 
tool,’ ‘ a knife,’ as in Vd. IX, 9. 

^ Vd.VII, 43. ® Vd. XIII, 35 seq. 

® These regulations are found in Vd. VII, 36-40. 
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the disease and learn its nature before he decides on this or 
that remedy. If a disease has begun in the morning, the 
treatment is to commence in the day-time; if during the 
day, it shall be commenced in the night; if in the nighty 
the physician has to commence by day-break This is 
a precept that was certainly dispensed with in cases of 
emergency. 


The fee—which, it seems, was to be paid only after a 
successful cure—is laid down already in the Vendidad^. In 
speaking of the fee of a physician I enter upon the in¬ 
vestigation of a very important matter in the civilization of 
the Avesta people, viz. the question of money. 

The fee differs for men according to rank and calling, for 
beasts according to their utility. A priest is to be cured 
for a blessing. Therefore, he pays no taxes. 

For curing the master of a house, the head of a 
village, t^ie president of a community, and the sovereign of 
a country respectively, there should be paid an ass, an ox, a 
horse or camel, and a carriage with four horses. For ladies, 
payment must be made, according to their rank, of the 
corresponding female beasts, a she-ass, a cow, a mare or a 
she-camel. The cure of a child of a family, particularly of 
a son, seems to have cost a horse. For curing a domestic 
animal the one next in value was always given ; for a horse 
a cow, for an ox an ass, for an ass a sheep, while, last of all, 
bread and milk were given for a sheep. 

We see that natural products, especially domestic animals, 
were the regular medium of payment. Thus the circum¬ 
stances of the Avesta people were quite similar to those of 
the old northern nations and of the first epochs of Rome. 
In the one, cattle were regarded as the standard of value and 


^ Vezz • uzirohva • merenchaiie^ arezahva • haeshazyal; yezi • are- 
zahva • merenchaiie^ khshapdhva • baeshazyai ; yezi • khshapdhva • 
'inerenchaite^ uskahva • baeshazyai^ Vd. XXI, 3. ‘The sickness' ivS 
here the grammatical subject. Merench cannot mean, of course, 
‘ to kill/ but only ‘ to hurt, to prove hurtful’ Comp, Skr. mrch, 

^ Vd. VII, 41 - 43 * 
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money in the other, all bargains were originally effected 
by bartering domestic animals, and coined money was not 
substituted before the legislation of the decemvirs. 

Even in the making of contracts cattle or sheep were 
given in pledge, according to the precepts of the Avesta. 
He who violated or revoked such a contract had to give, 
according to the agreement, one or more head from his 
herd or flock. 

The fee payable to a priest for performing the purificatory 
ceremonies was settled in domestic animals just like the 
fees of physicians. And here it is expressly laid down that 
the beasts themselves shall be given as far as practicable. 
Only in exceptional cases it was allowed to expiatea fault 
or transgression by giving other movable goods 

No proof can be adduced that we ought to understand 
by movable goods also coined money. On the contrary, 
this is contradicted by all other conditions of commerce. 
Wherever coined money is once known and in general use, 
it is impossible to think that payment in anima^iS can be 
customary or desirable, even in the case of priests, to whom 
such property in animals could not but be inconvenient, 
considering that the nature of their duties constantly called 
them away from their own homes. 

At most, it might be conceded that the nobility amassed, 
here and there, in their houses, trinkets, jewels and other 
precious things which might perhaps serve as means of 
payment in some cases 


^ Weinhold, Alinordisches Lchcn^ p. 202. 

^ Vd. IX, 37-39: . If they can afford it, the Mazdayasna 

shall deliver to that man these animals from out their herds or 
flocks. But if they cannot, they shall replace them by some other 
goods {a 7 iyain • avaretanam)! This translation of the passage, 
according to which the animals are evidently considered as being 
themselves avareia^ proves that movable goods in general are only 
meant by it. The same is apparently signified by shaeia or khshaeia 
( Phlv. khvdstak). If this is given as weregild ‘ compensation for 
a murder’ (Vd. IV, 44), we cannot doubt that horses, cattle or sheep 
are meant more than anything else. 

® This might be inferred from Yt. XIII, 67: ‘Just as a man, 
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Similar circumstances are found at least among cognate 
nations in a similar stage of civilization. So it is with the 
ancient Germans and the Indians of the Rig-veda. 'The 
chiefs of the Germans pay by means of horses and jewels; 
excellent horses and rings are given as gifts of honour; 
horses and jewels are very often granted as rewards in Beo¬ 
wulf.” The same is the case with the Vedic tribes : Nishka^ 
a golden ornament for the neck or breast, serves as a present 
together with horses : “A hundred Nishka were given me 
(says the poet of Kakshivaiit) by the king who stood in need ; 
with a hundred horses I was presented in one day.”’^ 

Of course we cannot speak properly of commercial inter¬ 
course, where a system of currency was entirely wanting. 
It was, I suppose, limited to the exchange of natural 
products between neighbouring communities. 

But the desire to enter into commercial relations with 
other provinces cannot be said not to have existed in the 
time of the Avesta. The attempt was made to construct 
the first ^-bridges and ways. The building of bridges in 
particular is highly meritorious, since streams and rivers 
are among the greatest obstacles to commerce^. In the 
garden Vara^ laid out by Yima (who during the great 
deluge finds here an asylum with his family), there are 
bridges and roads, as signs of good order and management. 

In conclusion, I shall mention some of the standards of 
measure used in the Avesta. 

A dry measure used for grain and even for liquids was 
the Da/iarc 'K I cannot say how much it contained. 

a valiant warrior, armed and watchful, drives (the enemies) away 
from his collected treasures {hush-ham-bereial • hacha • shaeldi)' 

^ Zimmer, AzX. p. 259. 

2 Comp. Yd. XIV, 16; XVIII, 74. 'Way^ is maregka = Skr. 
pidrga, (Vd. II, 26). ‘ Bridge' is pes/nc ( = perelu^ from the root par 
' to pass over’), originally only a natural food. The bridge supported 
on piles or pillars is called more specifically fraschinhana (cf. skemha^ 
Skr. skambha). Also haeiu = Skr. seiu means, I think, both ‘ ford ’ and 
‘ bridge.’ 

® According to Vd. XVI, 7, a menstruating woman is to receive 
for (daily) food one Danar tdyiira (?) and two Danar khshdudra. De 
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The smaller linear measures are taken from parts of the 
human body, and especially the finger. Sometimes, too, 
the uppermost joint of the middle hnger is employed as a 
still smaller unit. Then follows the span^ next the cll 
(the fore-arm from the top of the finger to the elbow), and, 
finally, the whole arm \ 

The foot served for a further unit of measure; three 
feet make pace‘s, 

A greater length was determined by the HdtJira, Three 
or four made a Parasang i^Farsang) A very interesting 
measure of length is the CJiartn, Like the stadion of old 
Greece it seems to have been the length of the race-ground 
settled by use. But it might perhaps have been the 
distance made by a horse and his rider in one run In this 
case the length of the Ckartu would be entirely vague and 
unsettled. 


^ 22 . T/te Settlements of the A vest a People, 

The Avesta contains a whole series of expressions, 
having the general signification of ‘ colony ’ or ' settlement.’ 


Harlez {Ae. ir, vol. i, p. 235, note 5) observes regarding the da- 
nare : ‘ Mesure de capacit(^ ou de poids dont la base est une ccr- 
taine quantity de grain. Elle parait peser environ 700 grains.’ 

^ ' Finger(the Skr. ^//>/^thz also is a linear measure, see 
B.R. sub voce) ; ‘ finger-point’ = ibishi, Vd. XVH, 5, and 7 ; ‘ span ’ = 
viiasit,]A.V. hzdasi] ^ ^vihcizu^ frahdzti (fikr. prabdhu) ox fir a- 
raiJmi (Skr. aratni) ; ^ arm ’ = te//=Skr. hdJnt. 

“ ^YooXl =padha^ as in ihripadha and navapadha\ also=g<:^^^z 
as in aevd-gdya and ihri-gaya. Vd. IX, 8, and 10. 

^ Justi (in his Hdb,) says that the word hdthra denotes 'A measure 
of distance 1000 feet longer ihzsiz, parasazig! But compare the 
different meaning of it given by West, Pahlavi Texts, part i, p, 46, 
note 5, and p. 98, note 2 ; Bdh. XIV, 4 ; XVI, 7, 29. 

^ Chareiu is, indeed, connected with the root char ^ to run,’ and 
chareta 'race-ground.’ The ' Vara’ of Yima is said to be a chariu 
long in every direction (Vd. II, 25). The tradition translates the 
word by asp-rds ' horse-way.’ 
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Sometimes they designate merely the relations in which 
the individual lives with his family and his domestics, 
sometimes the hamlet or the village, sometimes even the 
entire district attached to it, sometimes the country, so far 
as it is in general cultivated and inhabited, in opposition to 
the surrounding unoccupied regions h 


^ The most important expressions may be traced partly from the 
root khshi^ ^//f=Skr. kshi^ partly from /^afcSkr. md ^to sit down/ 
partly also from karesh^'^Vx. krsh ^to make furrows, to cultivate 
the field/ To khshi belong:—r. Shiii (such as hu-sJnii = ^kx. su- 
kshiii, next ramd-shiti ' quiet, secure settlement/ and daregho-shiii 
‘ lasting settlement'; ydirya hushiti ‘ yearly, good dwelling' is to 
be particularly noticed, because in this expression an allusion is con¬ 
tained to a changing of the field).—2. Shdithevian in hushoitheman 
and shayana. The last one means the land generally inhabited, 
hence mryd-shayaria, Gava is a shayana^ i.e. the habitable part in 
Sughdha, Khnenta in Vehrkana, Vaikerta in the land of the 
Duzhaka.— 3. Shdiihra is the ‘ field.’ Hence this word stands 
together \§th conceptions such as gaoyaoiti ^ pasture-ground/ 
maethana ‘ dwelling/ asagh ^ district.’ Cf also shdithrya • apascha • 
zemascha • urvardoseka p. 207, note 3. InYs. 31. 16 shoithrya 
stands as elsewhere zahin. 

To the root had belong liademan^ ‘settlement/ and hadi^, 
meaning the same. The latter word occurs thrice in the Vispered 
with the characteristic epithet ‘rich in fields/ The former one 
belongs to the Gatha dialect. To karesk belongs karsha in 
karsho-rdza ‘founding, disposing and ruling settlements.’ With 
this compare Ys. ii. 2: ‘The horse curses his rider: In future 
shalt thou not trap, mount, or rein a courser, as thou implorest not 
for strength for me in the numerous community, in the tettlement 
abounding in heroes.’ From the Old-Indian krshti and charshani 
may be taken for comparison, particularly pancha-krshtayah or 
charskanayah ‘ the five tribes.’ With such names the Arians 
characterize themselves with pride as a nation pursuing agri- 
.culture. (Comp, also Joh. Schmidt, Afi Z. XXV. p, 89). In the 
Avesta karshivat still denotes the rustic or peasant. 

Further expressions are: maethana, maetha 7 iya^ and maetha 
‘ lodging, dwelling, premises of a farm.’ According to Yt. XIII. 
57, maethana must concur with shdiihra. Worthy of notice are 
also such formations as asagh, shoiihra, gaoyaoiti^ maethana, 
Ys. I. 16, II. 163 III. 183 where maethana, I believe, denotes 
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This of itself proves what importance fixed settlements 
had ill developing the civilization of the Avesta nation. It 
may be said with perfect justice that they generally formed 
the central point of their entire economical, religious and 
political life. The settled agriculturists and breeders of 
cattle are on the one side, and the homeless, restless, 
wandering herdsmen are on the other: these are the two 
great bodies, sharply opposed to each other, into which the 
inhabitants of ancient Iran were divided. 

' house and farm ’ as opposed to field {shdithrd) and meadow 
{gaoyaoiti). Herewith corresponds Ys. X. 7, alie • vise • uia • 
madhanem 'village and farm.' These words belong, according 
to Geldner (iJA-Z/vZ’, pp. 147 and 156, note 16), to the commentary. 

Also gactha denotes frequently ' settlement, premises of a farm.' 
Thus in the word hadha-gacfha 'inmate.' It originally means 'pos¬ 
session, property' {vide p. 170, note 3), from root gi—ji ' to conquer, 
to obtain by victory, to acquire.' Comp. Skr./qy^z, which has quite 
the same meaning. Then gaeiJia often means ' people,' particularly, 
I think, in such expressions as ashahe • gaethao ' people of the 
pious,’ Ys. XXXL i; Yt. V. 34; XIX. 41 and 93. The transition 
of meaning from ' settlement ’ to ' people living in settlements, 
settlers,’ is found also in Skr. kshiti and Av. hademan. To the Av. 
gaetha corresponds Old-Persian The word stands near 

mcmj’a, and denotes evidently the whole farm together with the 
farm-buildings as opposed to the dwelling-house in particular. 
There is no doubt that gaetha often means ' the herds.’ I inemde 
here chiefly drvd-gaeiha 'possessing healthy herds,’ which stands 
near haurva-fshu^ further Yt. VIII. 29, where vCislra and gaetha, 
'fields and herds,’ are combined. 

It would be very interesting if we could ascertain whether 
khshathra (certainly=N. '^.shaJiar 'town'; should that word come 
from shditiu'a, it must sound shehar') may mean 'fortified settle¬ 
ment.’ It is striking that all the passages which may be adduced 
as proof, belong to the Gathas. Comp. Ys. 45. 9 and 46. 16, but 
chiefly 34. 3, where it is said that the farms lie in the fortified 
settlement {vlspdo • gaethao ■ a • khshathroi). If the translation be 
correct, we might ascertain in the case of Iran, the normal de¬ 
velopment of the town from the village surrounded with wall and 
trenches. 

Finally, I mention vis 'village,' and nmana 'single farm,’ of 
which I shall speak further on. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Though my present subject is, therefore, the system of 
settlement adopted by the Avesta people, still I must again 
discuss all its social features. In the section on ‘ Cattle- 
Breeding and Agriculture,’ I have only dwelt upon the 
extent to which the economical life of the Avesta people 
had developed itself; in order to avoid repetitions I have 
not in the first place considered the course of that de¬ 
velopment. This historical part of the question must here 
necessarily appear in the foreground as far as possible. 
The chief point now is to trace the natural beginnings of 
the division mentioned above, and to show how the sepa¬ 
ration became wider and wider in course of time. It had 
become gradually more and more hostile and incompensable, 
since one portion of the nation began to advance vigorously 
on the path of civilization, while the other remained sta¬ 
tionary in its earlier stage of culture. 

Fixed habitations are to the old Iranian the heazi-ideal of 
good fortune, of rest, and of peace. They are a gift of the 
heavenly' ones. Tishtrya is called ‘ the dispenser of the 
held.’ He and Mithra bestow good and peaceful settle¬ 
ments and long-lasting habitations 

In quite a similar manner the Vedic Indian in his hymns 
prays for 'good settlements’ from the Gods. Indra, Agni, 
Soma, grant them to the pious man^. To him before all 
they belong, who stands under heavenly protection. Or 
they are possessed by the powerful ruler who protects his 
people with a strong hand and keeps away the enemy from 
his borders^. 

Settlements can be naturally founded only in such places 
where there are rich pastures for cattle and sufficient arable 
land. Hence they are called ‘ the rich in fields.’ 

' When will, 0 Mazda! at the same time with piety, 
devoted sense 


^ Shoithrahi • bakhtare, hushayana, ramd-shiii^ dareghoshiti are 
in Yt. VIIL 2 and X. 4, appellatives of the two genii. 

^ Suhhiti {=kushziz), Rv. II. 10, 8 ; X. 20, lo; V, 6, 8; VL 
2. II ; I. 91. 21 ; IX. 108. 13. 

^ Rv. I. 40. 8 ; VII. 74. 6. 
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Fall to our lot, and together with power a good 
settlement rich in fields ^ ^ 

The loyal attachment to it is closely connected with the 
high regard entertained for the settlement. The nomad 
roves from one pasture-ground to another ; whenever he 
finds fodder for his herds, he halts; when there is none left 
he carelessly advances further. 

The settlers on the other hand display their native 
feeling. They foster a noble love and reverence for the 
land already cultivated by their ancestors and inherited 
from them. It is an injustice and a shame to abandon 
them. This is doubtless implied in the words : 

' May we be such as preseiwc their settlements, 

Not such as forsake them 

Let us transfer ourselves to that period of time in which 
the Arian or Indo-Iranian tribes advanced gradually from 
their original home towards the south. 

It is well known that even thus early agriculttil'e was no 
longer foreign to the Indo-Germans. The breeding of 
cattle was, however, paramount. When, in their wanderings 
and migrations, the Arians took possession of the districts 
on the northern slope of Paropamisus, they naturally led 
a life at least half-nomadic. Though they were not con¬ 
tinually in motion, still we may assume a constant change 
of pasture-lands in winter and summer. 

The breeding of cattle amongst the nomads, however, is 
everywhere on a large scale, while the mode of agriculture 


^ Ys. XLVIII. II Mshiiish • vasiravaiii. Cf. Vsp. IX. 5, the 
epithets ashavat * vastravat * marezhdikavai ’ kvdthravai mi\\ hadhish. 
As here, again, asha stands near mstra, it may be taken for ‘ corn, 
bread,' as in Vd. III. 3 {vide OIK, p. 235, note 2, and p. 408, note i). 
Hvdthra is naturally to be separated into hu~dthra^ and opposed to 
duzhdth?^a. 

^ Yt. X, 75 : hiiyama * ie • sJmihrd-pdnd^ md * hiyama • shoithro- 
iricho. The glossographers add here the current ideas md • nmdno- 
irichd md vud-iricho^ &c., which appear to be a gloss, even because 
shoithra stands first, what is certainly not conformable fo the 
system. 
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which they pursue is characteristic as wasting to the soil 
Wherever they repose with their herds a suitable piece of 
land is brought under the plough to produce the necessaiy 
supply of corn. The pasturage having been consumed and 
the single harvest got iiij and the colder season returning, 
the exhausted soil is abandoned and another district is 
visited. 

The nomadic way of living presupposes in consequence a 
very extensive territory with a thin population. With the 
increase in the number of inhabitants, people are obliged 
to remain content with a more confined space. The change 
of pasture-lands according to the seasons is discontinued. 
In colder districts on mountains a kind of husbandry peculiar 
to them takes its place ; cattle arc fed in stables during 
winter, and driven over the mountain-pastures during 
summer. 

The abode becomes a permanent one, and houses of a 
more solid kind are naturally constructed. They arc built 
to last longer and are more adapted to the requirements of 
the climate. The soil occupied is worked with the utmost 
regard to its capabilities; a ruthless and exhausting mode 
of cultivation would merely harm him who pursued it. 
More attention is paid to agriculture because relatively it 
pays better than the breeding of cattle. At the same time 
agriculture becomes more imperative^ since a change of 
the fields no longer takes place, and the management of 
the farm becomes also more rational and systematic. 
Slowly and gradually, and not by violent fits and starts, 
takes place the development by Avhich the nomadic 
tribes are changed into a settled nation devoted to agri¬ 
culture. 

To this transitional stage the Arians had evidently 
arrived even before their separation. But arable soil is 
not to be found in abundance even in the Hindukush 
districts. I might therefore believe that it was actually 
the want of such a soil which induced the Indian tribes 
to emigrate through the Suleiman passes. 

Of the Iranian tribes, several persisted in their nomadic 
way of living. But those whom we designate as the 
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Avesta people are, in the earliest epoch when we hear of 
them, already in that stage of transition. 

Here we have in my opinion reached a point where a 
very important difference prevails between the Gatha 
period and that of the later Avesta. 

In the Gathas the 'cow’ is the peculiar centre of the 
economical life. Agriculture is by no means unknown, 
but it is far from occupying the same place as the breeding 
of horned cattle. The perfection of the latter indeed 
is probably also a characteristic mark of the transition 
from nomadic life to fixed settlements. The more easily 
moveable small cattle, such as sheep and goats, form the 
principal property of wandering herdsmen. 

Ahura Mazda is in the Gathas emphatically called the 
Fashioner of the Cow.’ It is He who created her for the 
benefit of mankind. The divine spirits themselves take 
care that she may find sufficient pasture. Several epithets 
of honour are conceded to herb Nay more, an entire hymn 
treats exclusively of the wrongs and oppressionsVhich she 
endures at the hands of her enemies the nomads. The 
heavenly powers themselves consult how that evil may be 
checked, and promise to send Zarathushtra as a saviour and 
helper upon the earth 

It is erroneous to assume that the growth of agriculture 
led the nation to settle down in permanent dwellings. The 
development of agriculture on the contrary is frequently 
the result of a more fixed establishment, both of which, 
however, are in turn perfected by a more studied and 
rational cultivation of cattle-breeding, especially the breeding 
of neat-cattle. 

This the poets of the Gathas knew very well: 

' She, the cow, gave us good settlements and prosperity 
And estates, she that was longed for by the good; 

^ Gem\i . tashd, epithet of Ahura, Ys. XXIX, 2; XXXI, 9 ; 
ye • aJmdi • gam • rdnyo-skcretlm • hem-tashat ‘ who created for us 
the delight-bestowing cow,’ Ys. XLVII, 2. Besides rdnyo-skerefi, 
chiefly htidhao ^ bestowing good things ’ occurs as an epithet of the 
cow, which epithet is also usual in the later Avesta. 

2 Ys. XXIX. 
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For her caused the plants to germinate according to 
the holy order 

Ahura Mazda from the beginning of the first world 

And how at this time agriculture and the breeding of 
neat-cattle mutually influenced each other is expressed in 
the following stanza: 

‘ But she, the cow, selected of those two the active 
countryman for herself 

As her pious lord, the guardian of the good mind. 

But he who did not follow' agriculture did not participate 
in the good religion, though he attempted to deceive'-^/ 

So also the Gathas. But on the other hand quite 
a different picture is presented in the younger Avesta. 
But here also the possession of herds is highly esteemed. 
Mithra is called ' the bestower of herds The yazatas are 
entreated for bullocks and horses, and their possession is 
looked upon as a gift of grace from the heavenly powers 
But the ‘Cow’ does not in the least figure so prominently 
as in the epoch described by the Gathas. 

The economical development has continually and regu¬ 
larly advanced. Agriculture has undergone important 
technical improvement. At this time it is no longer of 
secondary consideration, but stands on the same level with 
cattle breeding; in fact it even appears to surpass the latter 
in value and importance^. That transition which began in 

^ Ys. XLVIII, 6. Ha at the beginning of the stanza refers 
doubtlessly to gavoi of the precedent stanza ; vagheu^ managho • 
herekhdhe refers to hd^ and is probably nom. sing. 

^ Ys. XXXI, 10. In line 2, on account of the metre, it is re¬ 
quired to read fshenghmi (Spiegel, Comm. II, 243), which has no 
difficulties at all, because of the following w, and admits also of an 
orderly construction. Cf. Roth, Fag?ta, XXXI, pp. 8-9, 24-25. 
One feels induced to translate vagheudix managho here and in other 
passages in the Gathas directly by ‘ cattle,' 

^ VdtJwd-ddo. Yt. X, 65. 

Yt. X, 28. Cf. above, p. 176. 

This is clearly to be seen from Vd. III. 4-5, where agriculture 
and cattle-breeding are mentioned together, and even agriculture 
before cattle-breeding. 
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the Arian period and continued in the Gathas, is now 
complete. The Avcsta people have become a firmly- 
settled nation of agriculturists. 

I must here again lay stress on the fact that in the 
Gathas the opposition is really not between herdsmen and 
husbandmen, but frequently between the nomads and the 
settled population. To the latter did the proclaimer of the 
new religion address himself. Amongst them did the new 
religion first find acceptance. 

‘ For that I ask Thee, give me the right answer, 
O Ahura: 

How shall I maintain pure the doctrine 

Which shall be proclaimed before the liberal prince 

As the true supreme power and as the best doctrine 
by thy follower, O Mazda, 

Who lives amongst the settlers with piety and good 
mind ^ ’ 

‘ O Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend 

In thy great work? Who is it that wis'bes to an¬ 
nounce it? 

It is he himself, Kavi Vishtaspa, the one armed for 
battle, 

And those whom besides, O Mazda, Thou selectest 
from the settlers^ 

Those will I praise with the prayers [inatJiras^ of the 
pious mind^.’ 

With the spread of the new doctrine therefore the in¬ 
crease of settlements goes hand in hand. When a hitherto 
nomadic tribe becomes converted to the Zoroastrian re¬ 
ligion^ it abandons its former unsettled mode of living, 
builds permanent dwellings, and cultivates the fields: 

'For that do I ask Thee, give me the correct answer, 
O Ahura! 

That is, for the doctrine which is the best of all that 
exists, 

1 Ys. XLIV, 9. 

® Ys. XLVI, 14. Hadema is, of course, not to be separated into 
ha i- dana^ but stands for hadema = Skr. sadman. 
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Which, when it is followed, multiplies for me piously 
the settlements. 

Together with the words and works of devotion may 
He grant it to me rightly! 

My soul’s wishes crave for Thee, O Mazda k’ 

‘ For this end do' I approach Thee^ Blissful Spirit, 

Ahura Mazda, Thou Commander through the good 
mind. 

Through Whose deeds the settlements are piously 
increased; 

To them does their devoted sense teach the precepts 

Of Thy Spirit, Whom nobody can deceive^!' 

The divine beings support man in his work of civilization. 
Hence they bear the name ‘increasing and furthering the 
settlements^’ Ahura Mazda takes care of the farm-houses^ 
and Srausha is called ‘ the protector of the settlements of 
the pious 

The conversion of a Turanian tribe to Zoroastrianism is 
already noticed in the Gathas. Through it the settled 
dwellings of those who are of ‘ devoted sense ’ are increased k 
The Fryanas thus relinquished their nomadic life and joined 
the number of the settlers. 

The adversaries of the Mazda religion are nomads. How 
these maintained their position near the settled population 
of Iran is explained by the condition of the soil. 

Even at the present day in Afghanistan permanently 
settled tribes that pursue agriculture dwell near and amongst 
nomadic people. The Ghilzai, to whom the territory on 
the Tarnak river belongs, ai-e partly wandering herdsmen 
and partly peasants 

^ Ys. XLIV, 10 : yd • mdi • gaeihdo • asha • fradhoit • hachemnd, 

^ Ys. XLIII, 16 : yehyd - sYi^iaothandish • gaeihdo • ashd • _/r<2- 
dhenie. The same formula see Ys. XIX, 17. Cf. Vsp. II, 5; 
III, 4, &c. 

^ Frddhai-gaetha^ varedhai-gaetha, ^ Ys. LV, 4. 

® Hishdrd • askake • gaeihdo, Ys. LVII, 17. 

« Ys. XLVI, 12; cf. p.'si. 

Masson, Narraiive, II, 205 ,* Elphinstone, Kabicl^ II, 172-173 ; 
Spiegel, KA, I, 321 seqq. 
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.The Sturianl were originally nomads. Only a little before 
Elphinstone’s sojourn in Afghanistan had they adopted 
agriculture and fixed settlements. A strife with a neigh¬ 
bouring tribe had narrowed their territory, and this ne¬ 
cessitated a more careful cultivation of the soil. 

The Shlram pursue agriculture ; their neighbours the 
Vazirl wander round about with their herds. So too the 
Nassers. These pass every autumn in constant warfare 
through the dominion of their bitterest enemies, the VazM, 
in order to search for pasture-grounds in warmer districts 
during winter. In spring they return by the same way and 
amid the same perils to the cooler mountain-heights h 

That nomadic tribes also embraced Zoroastrianism is not 
quite impossible, but it is also by no means certain. 

We know for a fact that the Mazdayasnan dwelt sometimes 
in tents which were subjected like other dwellings to purifica¬ 
tion enjoined by the Law. In the hut of an unbeliever the 
ceremonies of the Avesta would of course not be practised. 

However, such could scarcely have been the caise in more 
than a temporary way. Herdsmen who watched the cattle 
on their pasture-grounds may have lodged themselves in 
tents. It is also to be borne in mind that every dweller 
in a tent is not therefore a nomad. Many inhabitants of 
Afghanistan who pursue husbandry prefer the tent to a fixed 
habitation. This predilection appears to be a remnant of 
an earlier period, of a time in which the tent was indeed 
the sole homestead of the family. 

What then was the usual form of settlement amongst the 
Avesta people? 

As a rule the Mazdayasnan dwelt in villages. The 
village was composed of a certain number of dwellings, 
each of which harboured a family 

Thus it is said in a certain prayer: ^hit0 viy house may 
there come the contentment^ blessing, guilelessness and 
appreciation of the pious men. May there now arise for 


^ Elphinstone, Kahil^ II, 90-91, 97, 212 seqq.; Spiegel, 
309-310, 324. 

^ Vis ' village nmdna ‘ a single habitation, farm.' 
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07 ir village^ and power, blessing and magnificence and 
happiness, and long-lasting' dominion of the faith, which 
originates from Ahura and from Zarathushtra. Soon may 
there issue from our village cattle and corn (?) and the 
strength and adherence to Ahura, of the faithful men ^’ 

Into these villages the wolves secretly steal to seize their 
prey. The villagers stand under the special protection of 
the manes. The spirits of the departed ones also return to 
them annually at the season of Hamaspatamaidhaya^, 

By the last name are frequently designated the villages 
of the Mazdayasnan. They are visited by the hordes of 
hostile plundering tribes, who suddenly rush upon them to 
murder men, to drive away their cattle and to carry away 
into cruel imprisonment their wives and children^. They 
therefore pray to the good spirits that the villages may be 
lasting, good and peaceful settlements, chiefly that there 
may not befall them any scarcity of water and failure of 
crops, which might compel the inhabitant to quit his 
beloved hemestead and to search for new dwellings^. 

Along with the village system, there, however, also 
existed the farvi-like settlement. 

The reasons for different forms of habitations spring 
entirely from the natural conditions of the land, to which 
man adapts himself at all times and places with an instinct 
peculiar to himself for choosing that which is necessary and 
wholesome. 

Extensive plains, be they low-lying grounds and deserts, 
or high plateaus, do not favour the foundation of fixed 
settlements. They are essentially the territory adapted to 
wandering tribes. Thus the nomadic mode of life and 
extensive cattle-breeding must have always prevailed on 

^ Ys. LX, 2-3. ‘ Corn’ = ashevi. 

" Vd. XIII, ir and 40; Yt. XIII, 49. 

® Vd. XVIII, 12 ; cf. p. 28 ; cf. kuiha • nasu^ - apayasdne * 
hacha • avankat • msat -yat • viazdayasndi^.^ Vd. XIX, 12. 

^ Ys. LXVIII, 14: hn^kiii rdmo-’dakUi besides dareghd-shki/z\ 
Ys. XII, 2-3: us • mazdayesnindm • visam • zydnayaeckd • viva- 
paicha (mod. Pers. hiydb) . . . noil • ahnicil • dzyaonim • noil * vivdpeni 
kh^hid mdzdayasni^ avi viso. 
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the rather sterile elevated plains in the south of Afghanistan 
and on the steppes of the Caspian and Aral Seas. 

Mountains, which of themselves render the free movement 
of larger masses of men and animals difficult, are usually 
the first cause of permanent dwellings. Even wild rugged 
mountain-districts appear at a very early period to have 
been inhabited by settled populations to as great a height 
as the climate would allow men to dwell in, the higher 
parts, however, being still available for pasture 

The expansion of the settlement is of course entirely 
dependent upon the condition of the soil. Larger settle¬ 
ments can spring up only where continuous pieces of fertile 
land are found. If the cultivable soil consists on the 
contrary of broken and isolated pieces of smaller extent, 
interrupted by steppes or barriers of rock incapable of 
cultivation, the tendency to separate and establish inde¬ 
pendent farms and hamlets will predominate^. 

Finally, another consideration has likewise a mighty 
influence upon the security of life and property. 

In an open country which is exposed to hostile inroads, 
people are always obliged to unite in one large community 
in order to enable themselves to make a successful resistance 
against their enemies. This is particularly the case where 
a nation of agriculturists have as near neighbours nomadic 
ti'ibes who are indeed their natural and most dangerous 
enemies 

In mountainous countries, where nature itself offers the 
means of protection, the settler enjoys greater freedom. 
Here he can separate himself from his relatives and com¬ 
panions, and look for pasture and arable land according to 
his own taste. He can live as a free lord upon his farm 
independent of neighbours, unhampered by the restrictions 
necessary in a large community. 

^ Andrian, ^ Uehcr dert Einfliiss dtT vertkalen Gliedcrung dcr 
Erdoherflache auf menschliche Ansiedlungen’ in the transactions of 
the Anthropological Society of Vienna, vol. vi, 1876, pp. 2-6. 

^ Inama-Sternegg, Untersiichitnge 7 i ilber das Hofsystc 7 ii im MiUel- 
alter^ p. 7 seqq.; Roscher, Naiionalukonomik^ § 75 - 

“ Andrian, 1 . c. p. 12. 
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These universal laws affect the most diverse nations of all 
ages and countries, and may be likewise applied to the 
condition of settlement of the Avesta people. 

Under what circumstances larger communities are found 
is clearly seen when we fix our eyes upon the present 
boroughs of Eastern Iran. These are generally situated on 
the‘banks of rivers, where they pass from the projecting 
mountains into the plains or from fertile oases into the flat 
land. Here are combined the two requisites which chiefly 
render possible the rise of larger settlements. 

On the one hand, the best arable land is really found 
at the foot of the mountains near the rivers and of sufficient 
extent to maintain a very large number of people. On the 
other hand, the edge of the plains is naturally most exposed 
to the pillaging inroads of the nomads. In fact, the large 
river valleys serve as roads through which to penetrate 
deeper into the mountains. 

Andkhui, Shibarghan, and more particularly Merv are 
towns which owe their existence to oases. The tracts 
between the flat land and the mountains are held by 
Kunduz, Khulm, Balkh and Sarakhsh. Siripul, Maimane 
and Herat lie in broad and easily accessible river-valleys, 
and indeed just in the parts where the valleys begin to 
narrow. 

In the south, Fara, Girishk, Kandahar exhibit quite the 
same natural features. The last-mentioned town especially 
is founded with an exceedingly skilful adaptation to the 
nature of the ground. It lies on a plateau which is formed 
by the last projections of the mountain-range. On the 
west and the east it is sheltered by the Arghandab and 
Tarnak, which unite below the town. The plain is thus on 
all sides naturally protected by these rivers, while the 
mountains rise in its rear. 

Gazni and Kabul were probably built partly for strategical 
reasons and partly on account of the richness of the 
surrounding country in arable and pasture land. 

In all these places native legends maintain the high 
antiquity of the towns. 

Balkh is regarded as a populous and fortified town even 
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’in the legends of Ninos and Semiramls, and is called the 
‘mother of towns’ by the natives^. 

The foundation of Mcrv is ascribed to Tahmurath, the 
TakJLina-Ur2ipisJi of the Avesta-. Kandahar is said to 
have been built under Lohrasp, called Arvat-aspa in 
the AvestaOn both sides of Girishk, ruins of great 
antiquity are found on cither bank of the Hilmend. These 
are the remnants of an important town, which, according 
to the belief of the native inhabitants, flourished in the 
time of Alexander^. To the pre-Macedonian period 
must also belong the golden age of the ancient Fara; 
however, we do not know how far back in ancient times 
we are entitled to place it 

In conclusion, I have yet to mention the numerous and 
extensive ruins scattered over the plains of Seistan. They 
contain the remains of towns, castles and other buildings, 
whose erection is ascribed by native tradition to the sove¬ 
reigns of the legendary dynasty of the Kayanians. The 
want of security against the pillaging Baluchee^ even now 
forces the inhabitants on the delta of the Hilmend to unite 
themselves into larger settlements. 

On the rugged and rocky heights of the Hindukush and 
in the Alpine regions on the upper Oxus regular towns 
could not be erected. Here the natural circumstances arc 
favourable to the establishment of smaller villages and 
hamlets, arid even of single farms. Arable land is here 
found only in small fragments, which do not allow a large 
number of people to live together. The variegated character 
of the soil furthered the segregation of the inhabitants. 
The natural security of the country permitted the separation 
into small groups or into single families. 

The existence of the farm-settlement along with the 
village-settlement can be proved also from the Avesta. 


^ Burnes, Bokhara^ II, 204; Ferrier, Voyages, I, 389 seqq.; 
Vamb^ry, Bezse in Miitelasien, 206. 

^ Burnes, Bokhara, III, 30 seqq. 

^ Ferrier, Voyages, II, 132, note i. 

^ Ibid. II, 120. 

^ Ibid. II, 278-279, 
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The Vendidad, referring to the provisional places for the 
disposal of the dead body called Kata, contains the definite 
command that such Katas should be built in each village 
and in each koiise^. Certainly it cannot be meant thereby 
that the whole community, and moreover each individual 
family, should have Katas of their own. That would be 
palpably absui'd. The commandment is only intelligible 
if we take into consideration the co-existing forms of 
settlement. 

Where people dwell there must be Katas, even in each 
separate farm-house, where it may prove necessary in the 
event of death taking place. For a village the building of 
one set of Katas is, however, sufficient. There they are 
evidently the property of the community, ready for use 
whenever a death occurs in a family residing in the village. 

The Avesta people were not without enemies. Their 
exposed settlements were subject to sudden inroads of the 
nomads of the steppes, without taking into consideration 
that in threatened districts, where a larger number of people 
united themselves, measures had to be taken to ward off 
such dangers. 

On convenient sites were built castles, which in time of 
war gave shelter to the women, children and herds, or else 
the village was surrounded with a wall and entrenchments. 
The way in which people secure themselves to this day in 
Khorasan against the attacks of the Turkomans is similarly 
characteristic. Everywhere, even in the immediate neigh- 


^ Vd. V, 10 ; cf. p. 94. Also in Vd. VIII, 103 I recognize an 
allusion to the system of villages and farms; in that passage the last 
two words of nazdhhtem • avi • nma 7 ie??icha • vzse?ncha • zanhmeha • 
daliywncha are to be erased as glossarial additions ; for it is non¬ 
sense to say that a man who has become impure, should run to the 
next district, or even to the next province and ask, with a loud 
voice, for the performance of the purificatory rite; whereas it is 
proper that this should be done at the first village or farm where 
he arrives. The wish to place together those four current expres¬ 
sions caused the awkward interpolation. Analogous passages 
are Ys. IX, 28 and Yt. X, 75; but I believe that, on a particular 
examination, still more passages would be found. 
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bourhood of the villages, towers are built on the fields. 
When the dreaded horsemen appear, the people who are 
on the open fields escape into the nearest tower, and 
maintain themselves there until either help arrives or the 
Turkomans withdraw. 

As in the Avesta we have no direct evidence of any of 
the modes of defence mentioned above, we must confine 
ourselves to general observations \ 

Fortified places that stand vacant in time of peace and 
arc occupied on the outbreak of a war, only fulfil their 
object to a certain extent. They are suitable where a 
regular war occurs, the outbreak of which maybe calculated 
on with some certainty. Near the edge of a desert where 
war is more or less incessant, and where people have to be 
on their guard against sudden attacks every day and every 
hour, such fortified places serve no purpose. How could 
it have been possible on the alarm of a very sudden and 
wholly unforeseen invasion actually to convey women and 
children into the castles, and to collect the herds^ and drive 
them behind protecting walls ? 

Against such dangers there is indeed no absolute se¬ 
curity. In addition to the union of a large number of 
warlike men, which inspired the barbarians with respect, 
the practice of always maintaining permanent dwellings in 
a fit state for defensive warfare offered the best protection. 
Whoever was surprised in the open country by robbers was 
infallibly lost. Only the lives and property of those who 
were sheltered behind walls were safe. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that even in the most remote 
period fortified places were founded where the present 
Eastern Iranian towns are situated. The development 
of the town from the fortified village is quite normal. 


^ Very difficult is the passage Yt. V, 130, and therefore little fit 
for proving the fact; one might possibly thus translate it: ‘ I •will 
set up a fence iydremafi) in the plains {upa staremaeshii)^ which 
protects all that belongs to livelihood (hujydiitm)^ and makes to in¬ 
crease the povirer when it is necessary to withdraw' {zazdite, dat, sg. 
of the pres. part, of rt, zd ?), 
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I might even consider it as by no means improbable that 
the beginnings of the town-like settlements go back even 
to the age of the Avesta. 

The point to be most considered here is, what we should 
understand by a ‘ town.’ Towns where houses arc ranged 
one close to the other in regular streets, where the profession 
of the tradesman is held in the same honour as that of 
the agriculturists, yea, even surpasses the latter, and where 
commerce and mercantile pursuits flourish; such were 
unknown to the Avesta people. 

In the case of the Avesta people the characteristics of 
the village and of the town are so fundamentally different, 
that a particular name for the latter coLild not but be 
wanting in the Avesta language. Trade, besides, docs not 
play in the Avesta nearly such an important part as 
cattle-breeding and agriculture. The entire life, as it is 
pictured to us, is the life of herdsmen and peasants. Com¬ 
merce seems to have been completely unknown, and the 
conditions^f intercourse, the exchange of products, purchase 
and sale, were evidently quite primitive. 

If, on the other hand, we define the town as an enclosed 
and fortified settlement, constantly inhabited in all its parts, 
of larger extent and with more numerous inhabitants, the 
existence of town-like settlements amongst the Avesta people 
is at least probable. In that case the fortified village and 
the town properly so-called differ only with respect to their 
dimensions. 

The large village ranks just below the town. Through 
the accession of fresh communities and the constant growth 
of population, circumstances are generally brought about, 
under which a real town life first develops itself. 

The preliminary conditions for the formation of town-like 
settlements were offered, if anywhere, in Eastern Iran. The 
economical possibility of maintaining a larger number of 
people is limited to certain countries. But just where it 
exists, the insecurity of life and property combines to make 
the union into extensive communities necessary. 

Here I refer also to the condition of settlements amongst 
the kindred tribes. 
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The practice of dwelling in open villages and boroughs 
was by no means so exclusively an Indo-Germanic custom 
as it is generally supposed to be. In every place where 
historical circumstances or the special aspect of the soil are 
conducive to it, people even at very early periods are led to 
the foundation of enclosed and fortified towns 

The Italici had already passed the stage of village life, 
while they still dwelt in the valley of the Po. Their settle¬ 
ments discovered there are wdthout exception surrounded 
by trenches and walls of earth. They exhibit a systematical 
design in the form of a rectangle, and cover an area of three 
or four, nay, even of ten hectares 

The Germans, too, who still manifest in general a distinct 
inclination towards independence and separation into their 
settlements, abandoned the farm or village settlement even 
where the external condition made it desirable. The large 
settlements of the Quades on the March and the Danube 
are^ therefore, characteristic. For instance, the village in 
the province of Braunsberg, which is surrounded with a 
large circular wall, covers an area of thirteen hectares, the 
space occupied by dwellings, the place of arms in Stillfried 
on the March, even extend over twenty-five hectares. 

Such places, however, did not merely serve for refuge 
during war. On the contrary, discoveries made in them 
prove that they were also fully and constantly inhabited in 
times of peace 'I 

The Gorodists of Southern Russia may also not have 
been mere castles to be used in case of war. The dis¬ 
coveries made within the circuit of the walls compel us 
rather to assume that those were constantly inhabited"^. 


^ With the following cf. Pohlmann, Die Anfdnge Roms, p. 29 seq., 
^ Helbig, Beitrag zur aliiialischen Kiiltur- und KunsigeschicJite^ /, 
Die Italiker m der Foehene. 

® Much, Transaciions of ihe Anthropological Society of Vienna^ 
V, 39 seq.; cf. Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirihschaftsgeschichte, 

I, 6-7. 

^ Revue des deux mondes of 1874, p. 795; Pohlmann, Die 
Anfange Roms, pp. 35-36; but see Zimmer, AIL, pp. 146-147. 

VOL. I. R 
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As regards their dimension, it is true, they are considerably 
inferior to the enclosed villages of the plains of the Po, or 
to the settlements of the Jui'ades. 

Finally^ I come to the nation which is most closely akin 
to the Iranians—to the Vedic Indians. Here we have a 
very clear instance of how the geographical and historical 
conditions severally affect the form of settlement. I place 
myself without any hesitation on the side of Zimmer, who 
denies the existence of urban settlements among the Arians 
of the Rig-veda. 

‘ Nowhere do we meet with any certainty with the name 
of a town in the hymns of the Rig-veda. The people dwelt 
rather in villages, hamlets [grd7)La\ which were mostly com¬ 
pletely open. . . . The pur served as a defence against the 
attacks of enemies as well as against inundations; they 
were, as far as we can perceive, situated on elevated points, 
and were protected by mounds and entrenchments, within 
which people took refuge with their wives and chattels in 
the time 'bf danger. They may have been particularly 
abundant on the shores of rivers, for there the most obstinate 
battles were fought, according to the testimony of the Vedic 
hymns k’ 

Now nothing would be more improper than to transfer 
such conditions from the old Indians to the Iranians. Even 
subdivisions of the same people often display according to 
circumstances a great difference in their settlements. The 
Slavi lived, partly in entirely unfortified abodes, partly in 
regular and enclosed settlements The testimony of 
Tacitus regarding the division of the Germans into single 
farms and unfortified hamlets is by no means applicable 
to all tribes and districts. Italican peasants in the Apen¬ 
nines lived, even in the Imperial age, in small boroughs, 
whilst the Italici of the prehistoric period had ah'eady 
become builders of towns. 


^ Zimmer, AIL. pp. 147-148. 

^ Thus, according to Prokop's descriptions, the advancing and 
therefore nearly nomadizing Slavi on the Danube. Vide Pdhlmann, 
Die Anfdnge Roms^ p* 35- 
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Thus the Vedic Indians and the Iranians of the Avesta, 
owing to the great difference in the nature of the countries 
in which they lived and of the historical circumstances 
which influenced them, may have and must have gone 
different ways. 

We know how the nature of their soil must of itself have 
led the Iranians to the building of larger and enclosed 
settlements. To a great extent this was not the case with 
the Indians. The Indus valley and the Panjab display, by 
far, greater uniformity in the aspect of the soil. It is a 
flat and open land which, of itself, conduces more to the 
splitting up and scattering of the people. 

The chief point of difference is, however, quite another 
one. An urban settlement certainly presupposes a longer 
establishment in the land. This is applicable to the Avesta 
nation who, so far as our information goes, dwelt in the dis¬ 
tricts north and south of Paropamisus. 

With the Indians the case was entirely otherwise. The 
Rig-veda does not at ail represent them to us permanently 
settled. The Arian people of that age are, on the contrary, 
continually moving. They advance slowly, from west to 
east, drawing near to the banks of the Ganges. One river¬ 
line after another of the Panjab becomes occupied ; the 
aborigines arc more and more forced backward or driven 
into the mountains. 

Under such circumstances a town-like settlement could 
evidently not develop itself. For the security of property 
the building of castles was sufficient. A circumvallation of 
the village was required only in isolated localities. 

The troops marching at the head of the migrating Arian 
nations were engaged in constant and bloody wars with the 
Dasa, and lived probably in a sort of military camp. The 
tribes living further back enjoyed a relative security, which 
was only disturbed by actual feuds between the Arians 
themselves. 

Of such sudden invasions as the Irmiians had to expect, 
the Rig-veda says nothing, to my knowledge. They were 
certainly not so common and not the usual form in which 
war was waged. The preparations which people made 

R % 
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against tlic impending dangers from enemies, must conse- 
tj^uently have been entirely different in India from what 
they were in Iran. 

Indeed, the settlements of the Arians of the Avesta and 
of the Rig-veda developed under totally different conditions. 
Accordingly the result must have been entirely different with 
the respective nations in spite of their close relationship, 
and notwithstanding all other uniformity of custom and 
culture. 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether the founders 
and inhabitants of a village were bound together by relation¬ 
ship, or whether they had united themselves in settlements 
for any other causes, that is, whether the Eastern IiaLiiian 
village was the village of kindred races or not. 

The following explanation respecting the development of 
a village would appear to be the most probable one. Every 
individual man selected at pleasure his piece of groundj 
on which he settled himself with his family. The sons, 
when they/nwere grown up and established their own home¬ 
steads, built their dwellings near that of their father. 
Around their farms followed afterwards those of grandsons 
and great-grandsons. The field was cultivated as a common 
property and its revenue divided h 

Moreover, I consider this primitive development of the 
village of a family out of the single farmhouse as in many 
cases possible. That farm-like settlements were known 
amongst the Avesta people is not to be doubted. That the 
descendants of a head of a family settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the family mansion, rather than remove 

^ In that manner the Bohemian village is said, by Palacky, to 
be originated: According to him (Palacky), the Bohemian built 
his house in the midst of his landed property. Plis descendants 
managed the paternal estate, often during several generations, in 
common, and without dividing it; if the paternal house was not 
more capable of holding their increased number, other houses were 
built in the proximity, and this was the origin of the most ancient 
Bohemian villages that were as many in number as small in extent, 
since all their inhabitants originally formed but one only family.’ 
Pohimann, Die Anfdnge Roms^ P- 
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themselves to a distance from it, altogether corresponds with 
the old Iranian spirit. 

Amongst the Parsecs in Bombay a most highly re¬ 
markable custom exists even at the present day, in 
which the inclination towards the closest possible union 
of the respective families is strikingly manifest. Here 
the sons arc not wont, even when they arc grown up and 
married, to set up really independent households. So long 
as there is any room, they dwell, together with the other 
relatives of their father’s family, in the house of their 
parents. Even if a man has six or seven sons, they all 
live, with their wives and children, with the head of their 
family k We may also add that when any scarcity of 
room occurs and a new dwelling has to be occupied, the 
latter is looked for in the closest possible vicinity of the 
father s house. 

The Tajiks also in Badakhshan live together in kindred 
families, and we may imagine that such is the case with the 
rest of the Galchas, of whose manner of life and ^^ustoms we 
do not, unfortunately, possess any account. 

In the whole of Badakhshan the villages, called Kishlak, 
exhibit the same design They are divided into several 

^ Dosabhoy Framjce, The Parsces, p. 87. 

^ I give here a very interesting passage of Wood’s Jour 7 iey io the 
Source of the River Oxus; it is a very clear description of 
a Tajik village in Jerm; the description may also be regarded 
as a kind of addition to p. 52 : 

‘ It is customary in these countries for relations to live in the 
same hamlet, often to the number of six or eight families. An 
outer wall surrounds this little knot of friends, within which each 
family has its separate dwelling-house, stable, and cattle-shed; and 
a number of such hamlets form a kishlak, or village. ... The style of 
building does not differ throughout the country, and our quarters 
at Term may be taken as a fair specimen of them all. The site is 
the slope of a hill, and a rivulet is usually not many paces from the 
door. Its course is here and there impeded by large whitened 
boulders, glassy-smooth from the constant action of running water; 
while its banks are shaded by a few gnarled walnut-trees, and the 
lawn adjoining planted in regular lines with the mulberry. Down 
in the bottom of the valley, where the rivulet falls into the larger 
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quarters or hamlets, each of which is surroimclod by a wall. 
In such a hamlet dwell families connected by blood, often 
six to eight in number. Each of them has its separate 
division, enclosed again by a wall within the hamlet itself, 
with its own dwelling and rooms for the household. 


stream, lie the scanty corn-lands of the little community. The 
mountains rise immediately behind the village, and their distant 
summits retain their snowy coverings throughout the greater portion 
of the year. An enclosure is formed by running a dry-stone wall 
round a space proportioned to the size and wealth of the family. 
The space thus enclosed is divided into compartments, the best of 
which form the dwelling-houses, whilst the others hold the stock. 
These latter compartments are usually sunk two feet under-ground, 
while the floors of the rooms for the family are elevated a foot or 
more above it: flat roofs extend over the whole. In the dwelling- 
house the smoke escapes by a hole in the middle of the roof, to 
which is fitted a wooden frame, to stop up the ai)erturc when snow 
is falling. The rafters are lathed above and then covered with a 
thick coat cf mud. If the room be large, its roof is supported by 
four stout pillars, forming a square, in the middle of the apartment, 
within which the floor is considerably lower than in the other parts, 
and the benches thus formed are cither strewed with straw or 
carpeted with felts, and form the seats and bed-places of the family. 
The walls of the house are of considerable thickness: they are 
smoothly plastered inside with mud, and have a similar though 
rougher coating without. Where the slope of the hill is considerable, 
the enclosing wall is omitted and the upper row of houses are then 
over the roofs of the lower. Niches are left in the sides of the wall, 
and in these are placed many of the household utensils. The custom 
of relations grouping together has its advantages, but they are not 
unmixed. Many of the sorrows of the poor arc thus alleviated by 
the kindness of friends: the closeness of their intercourse adds to 
their mutual sympathy; and when death occurs, the consolation, 
which the afflicted survivors receive from those near around them is 
great indeed. But to the newly married couple the benefits derived 
from this arrangement are frequently very dearly purchased; and the 
temper of the poor bride, it is to be feared, is often permanently 
damaged by the trials she has to undergo at the hands of a cross- 

grained mother-in-law_Small as is the population in many of the 

valleys or narrow mountain glens, it is yet too great for the limited 
extent of their cornlandsf 
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Anyhow, in my opinion, the foundation of single farms 
was at least an exception. As a primitive form of settle¬ 
ment they occurred in Eastern Iran, at all events, as seldom 
as in other countries and with other peoples ; and especially 
for this reason, that the settlers, at least as I believe, had 
first to conquer the land from hostile aborigines, against 
whom they could naturally defend themselves only when in 
sufficient number. Indeed, in low stages of civilization the 
dwelling together in a village offers eminent advantages. 
With the first seizing of a country the settlement is, there¬ 
fore, everywhere by far more frequent than farm-like 
dwellings 

Eastern Iran was, without doubt, partly at least, already 
conquered by the Indo-Iranian tribes. The first settlements 
go back to the Arian period, and cannot therefore be con¬ 
veniently designated as properly Iranian. But again, after 
the secession of the tribes, afterwards known as Indian, the 
Iranians, who remained, were by no means in a settled state. 
The battles wdth the aborigines continued alao down to 
the Iranian period. In the spread of civilization there 
was no standing still. In the West particularly, culti¬ 
vation was pushed more and more forward, and fresh soil 
was won. It is also certain that special Iranian families, 
as first settlers, often took considerable quantities of land 
into their possession, and a large number of primitive 
settlements owed them their origin. 

When we have thus traced the rise of village communities 
from one another, the following question suggests itself as 
to the character of the Eastern Iranian village: Did the 
Iranians migrate in search of land in miscellaneous crowds 
and thus found settlements ? or, had they already grouped 
themselves according to relationship and in tribes ? 

That the latter was the case is proved to a certainty. 
The w^ord vis"^ does not designate the village locally only, 


^ Roscher, Nationaldkonomik^ p. 252 seq.; Pohlmann, Die 
Anfdnge Roms^ p- 52. 

2 To the Av. vis corresponds Skr. mg\ here it is important 
for the relation between the Iranian and Indian settlements that 
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but at the same time also genealogically the race composed 
of several families. It is only in the original actual com¬ 
bination of both these ideas, when every race built and 
inhabited their own village, that the double meaning of 
the single word vis is intelligible. 

Often enough, indeed, this state of things was only the 
ideal and not the actual one. The principle of relationship 
was obscured by purely accidental or local circumstances. 
It also happened that smaller tribes, not originally related, 
united themselves into a common settlement, or that neigh¬ 
bouring, though not kindred clans, were formed into a large 
community for practical reasons. 

But even such communities were evidently organized very 
much according to the old bonds of tribe ^ The village of 
a clan formed the model according to which the new settle¬ 
ment was arranged and managed. The inhabitants of a 
village, founded by two or more families, then form only 
a single clan, under common direction, under one head. 
If such we^'e not the case, it would be impossible that the 
two-fold signification of vis could have been preserved fresh 
throughout the entire literature of the Avesta. 

The conditions of settlement of the Avesta people are 
therefore very various; they are altogether adapted to the 
nature of the land in which those people dwelt. The village 
and farm systems existed side by side. Single farms were 
more rare and were found chiefly in mountain-valleys. 

Villages wci'e founded more frequently, and, indeed 


vig signifies in the Rig-veda ' house, family, race,’ whilst ' village ’ 
is designated by grama. Obviously the Indian village was prin¬ 
cipally a local bond, or at least, the identity of village and family is 
not more so manifest as among the Avesta people. 

^ It seems to follow from the inscription of Behistan, I, 65, that 
also in Western Iran the village of a clan was ordinary; there 
we must translate gailhamchd • mdnijdmchd * if ithihi^chd apparently 
by ‘the settlements and houses according to the races.’ The Modes 
and Persians had, therefore, settled according to races or clans; 
several related families formed the community of the village. Cf. 
Spiegel, AUperszsche Keilimchrifkn^ pp. 8-9. 
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naturally, in more open and more fruitful districts. As 
such places were particularly found on the transitioi rocks 
in the deserts, and exposed to the pillaging incursions of the 
nomadic tribes, the villages were surrounded with walls and 
trenches. 

In the positions where the Afghan towns arc now situated, 
the conditions favourable to the rise of more extensive 
settlements exist to a certain extent. Here there were 
probably already in the Avesta epoch, fortified villages of 
such a dimension, that we may justly speak of them as the 
first step towards the formation of urban settlements. 

As a primitive form of settlement the village was more 
common than the single farm. The villages were villages 
of races ; their inhabitants were bound together by ties of 
relationship. But it must be admitted that from the original 
single farm-house also, sometimes through the gradual 
growth of the family, the race-village has been developed. 


END OF VOL. 1. 




DR. ALOIS FUHRER’S OPINION. 

Bombay, Febritaf-y 24, iSS4„ 

IVTy dear Dastur Darab, 

It is certainly a matter for congratulation that there are at 
the present day numerous signs showing that the attention of many 
of the educated Parsis is being seriously directed to the preservation 
and development of Zand literature. It cannot be said, of course, 
that much has yet been actually done, still it is something to know 
that, at all events in many quarters, there is now none of that cold 
indifference with which the Zand literature used to be formerly 
looked upon. We may therefore fairly hope that, in process of 
time, this new feeling with respect to Zand literature may lead to 
very substantial and tangible benefits. 

Your translation from the German of Dr. W. Geiger’s Ostlrd- 
nische KiiUur im Alterlhu 7 n is, in my judgment, one of the most im¬ 
portant and useful of the productions to which the feeling referred 
to has given birth. Dr. Geiger’s interesting volume is written with 
all the ease and elegance characteristic of one who is at once 
master of his subject and of the art of exposition and the language 
he employs. He writes with singular grace, so adorns whatever he 
handles, and so illuminates it with the most felicitous illustrations, 
that even his discussions on the most dry and recon(;^ite subjects 
flow and fascinate, as if they were vivid historical narrations. Many 
Parsis will, therefore, hail with pleasure your translation of Dr. 
Geiger’s book as a volume that is much wanted. 

The literary excellence and accuracy of your translation, which 
I have carefully compared with the German original, will commend 
it to the ParsI reader as well as to the student of Iranian history, 
while the notes given by you will add to its importance in the eyes 
of scholars. 

I beg to remain, my dear Dastur Darab, 

Yours very sincerely, 

A. FtiHRER, Ph.D. 


DR. Wm. GEIGER’S OPINION, 

Neustadt a. h., Rheinpfalz, Germany, 
February 10, 1884. 

My dear Sir, 

.... Regarding your translation I can say that I was glad 
to observe its correctness and elegance. It is very clear and 
renders the meaning of the German original in a perfect manner. 
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Therefore I beg you to receive my cordial congratulations for having 
so well accomplished your work. 

As I have already written, my opinion is that by the common 
labour of the learned Parsee priests and of the European scholars 
the researches into the religious books of the Zoroastrians will 
make the best progress and will be finished as well as possible. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours ever sincerely. 

Dr. WILH. GEIGER. 

To Dastur Darar. Pesiiotan, 

Bombay. 


MR. WORDSWORTH’S OPINION 


AS EXPRESSED IN SEVERAL OF HIS LETTERS. 

'v \ 

Mahabuleshwar, May i8,18S4. 


I. . . there is a Zoroastrian public in India sufficiently 

intelligent to be interested in knowing what cultivated foreigners 
think and'.,;say of their religious history, I do not think that your 
labours will be thrown away. The task of translating a difficult 
German book into English is sufficiently arduous even for an 
Englishman, and must be doubly so for a native of this country. 
Critics will, however, bear this in mind and not be too exacting. . . . 

2 .I have compared carefully six pages of your transla¬ 

tion with the original, and think that it is very carefully executed. 
I did not notice any failure to convey the German writer’s meaning, 
or any inelegancy in the English. I regret that I have not leisure 
to extend my review of your performance. I think the book ought 
to be interesting to your countrymen and other natives of India. 

3 .My impression, after comparing a few pages of your 

translation with the original text, is that you are quite qualified to 
undertake a work of that kind. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. WORDSWORTH. 

TO 

To D. P. Dastur, Esq^ * 






